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This introduction makes little pretence to be anything more than a few 
notes setting out the ideas behind the continioing programme of films 
” Challen>;j:e to Imperialism **. and an attempt to raise several questions whicti are 

relevant to the relations between imperialism and film* Together with the 
selected articles, reviews and interviews which follov/ it is intended to continue 
to. open out a process of interrogation. Many contradictory views are expressed 
in these pages and a real working through of these contradictions both at the 
level of film making and theory remains to be done. 

Q Is there anything about film production that you would call reactionary 
or imperialistic? 

It ‘ 3 a way of te lling people: this is the right way to juake a movie and 

if you don’t do it this way, you won’t be able to exhibit it. 

__ 4—ir. r^r^rfiintion. it is an aesthetic imperialism. 


JEAN LUG GCDARD 


KINOFKAXIS 


This second series of films in the "Challenge to Imperialism" progrsjuinxj 
attempts to shift the enqphasis from cinema canceined with specific instances of 

imperialism to a consideration of the aesthetic and formal strategies employed 

( 

by film makers to raise political issues. 
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The films of Pontecorvo, Karndta, Straub-Huillet, Godard and the 

Berwick St Collective represent different levels of contemporary political 

film making* All have content which is explicitly political whether presented 

as fiction or documentary* However they differ in the degree to which they are, 

at the level of form, determined by the conventions of comnercial cinema. 

* • 

Two poles in this series are perhaps represented by Pontecorvo* s Queimada, 
vAiich tells of the struggle of a British impeidalist agent to control the 
Caribbean island of Queimada, and the Berwick St Collective's '*The Nightcleanere**, 
originally conceived ae an agit-prop film to be used to campaign for the 
Nightcleaners unionisation. ** Queimada * was released through United Artists and 
starred Marlon Brando. It*s level of finance, reliance on the star system 
and conventional film language and imagery place the film clearly in the 
commercial cinema, along with such films as "^"and the ** Balla d of Joe Hi!^ . 

(for a detailed account of Queimada see Quieraada (ETJBN) by CALVIN GREEN; also 
see the opening paragraphs of Political Formations in the Cinema of Jean—Marie 
Straub by Martin Vdalsh) 

^^ The Nightcleaners^ ^is an independently produced film which during the process 
of pi*oduction became radically transformed 'through a critical analysis and 
interrogation of the means of depicting the night cleaner' s unionisation struggle, 
This interrogation included the events as they took place such as the 
intervention of the women's movement, union officials and the employers and 
also the activity of film making itself. 

The question of radically transforming the means of depiction, that is 
changing the way the film looks, the way we 'read* it and understand it, 
in support of its radical political content is the central question to which this 
film series and accompanying booklet addresses itself. 

Independence from the demands of 'commercial' cinema has allowed film 
ujgjcgrs to challenge the codes and formulaes of conmercial production and 
CQnsuB5)tion, This oppositional role has been important in providing a context 

within ■which independent political film makers define their wrt)rk both in form 
and content. The context of opposition has focused critical analysis on the 
cultural struggle which attempts to isolate or define the ideological status 

of commercial cinema* 

To give voice to film makers involved in this struggle a complex 
infrastructure of film culture has emerged in this country. Instrumental in 
siistaining Independent film production have been the Production Board of the 
British Film Institute ^ journals of film theory and criticism, Screen 
magazine and Afterimage*, fi*om which a number of the articles reproduced in this 

booklet have been taken. 
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The Other Cinema also plays a vital role in distribution and until recently, 
exhibition* 

For the Bervyick St Golleative , film work together rules out the notion of 
authorship as four members exert an influence over the film, no individioal 
can be credited v/ith the “creative act“» Within their film “ The Nightcleaners '* 
the vinifying presence of conventional narrative structure is absent, various 
process transformations, such as, image repetition, slow motion refil in ing 
and the inclusion of “blank”' footage, changes the connotations of repeated 
images, drawing the viewer into a questioning relationship with the film* For 
an indepth analysis 6f The Nightcleaners see Brecht in Britain: The In<fependent 
Political Film by C. Johnston and P. Willemen, 


Theorising by film raalrars necessarily plays a key role in defining the work 
of such groups as Berwick St® This series attempts to place the radical 
political film within a historical perspective® 

Tv/o epicentres of social upheaval have provided the background for much 
tlieoretical work in film® Firstly the Russian Revolution and secondly the 
events leading up to and including May 19^^ ^ France* Althougli conceived 
within a narrative framework Eisensteinb first \strike (1 924) film is based on 
evolving principle of montagp, “Maximum intensification of aggressive 
reflexes of social protest is seen in Strike ® in mounting reflexes without any 
opportunity for release of struggle, and heiglitening of the potential expression 

of class struggle”® 

Montage was invented by Ler Kulsslriov in experiments carried out around 
1917® These were experiments in “Creative Geography", for instance, placing the 
American Wliite House in Moscow using films spacial and temporal continuity® 
However Eisenstein's theory had its origins in the theatre of the period and 
was called 'mont.age of attractions"® For a detailed view of Eisenstein see the 
Eisenstein Chapter extracted from Sigis and Meaning rn the Ginen^ by 
Peter V/ollen, reproduced in this booklet, Eisenstein's later conception of 
montage was dialectical collision of ideas, creating a “directed image concept". 
Typage and caricature specif^ content, angle and lighting create an emotional 
dynamic within the shot, the cut and shot duration elevate the narrative 
progression to an almost material level, confronting the viewer with a senes 

of shoclcs. 


Daiga Vertov , however, worAea outsioe oi lacraon, cuumi.uu'w.u. uw wiiv, 
lojQO^^ej^ we now call cinema“Verj.te, Verto^ estabj.isned a school of 
documentary film mtikers who called themselves Kinol^ - kino-eyes® Together 

they vigorously worked to establish a revolutionary cinema of everyday drama. 























city work and leisure. The ICinoki were eager to attack romantic fiction 

films; "Film drama and religion are deadly weapons at the hands of capitalists. 
Only by showing our revolutionarjr daily life do we strike the weapon ftom the 

eneiqy s handsBy 1 925 Vertcv v/as aclmowledging his own artistic sensibility^ 
titling his works “symphony'* or “cine poem". His experimental ideas of 
montage incorporated all the technical devices available at that time. 

"Kiiio-eye avails itself of all the current means of recording, ultra-rapid 
motion, micro cinematography reverse motion, multiple-exposure, foreshortening 
etc, and does not consider these as tricks, but as normal procedures of which 
wide use must be made". By these means VertoV attempted to create a fresh 
perception of the world, " breaking if necessary with the laws and customs of 
construction of the cine-thing " 1 929, 

** The Man with the Movie Caonsra ** is Vertov's fullest demonstration of the 
cameras ability to transform reality, Vertovas continual reference to the 
production of film itself through images of the camera filming, the editing 
process and final projection of the film providing a built in "auto 
of film making. The man with the movie camera I’emains a landmark for Avant-Garde 
and political film making. See the articles on Dziga Vertov by M, Enzenberger 
and David Borduea, both reproduced in the booklet. 

The exposure of "craft" in Vertov's Film is later focused for Jean Luc 
Godard by Bertolt writing on theatre, art and politics, Brecht, 
critical of arts capacity to * conceal, reality’ from its audience ?rrote "The 
modem theatre mustn't be judged, by its success in satisfying the audience 
habits, but by its success in transfonning them". Certainly Brecht intended 
that the transformation sho'uld be the result of revealing the workings of 
capitalist society. 

In " Two or Three things I know About Her " (1966), reflecting the 
reorganisation and rebuil.ding of PARIS, (the Her of the title), Godard equates 
capitalist society with the brothel. The narrative of "Two or Three Things" 
concerns the part-time prostitution of a woman living in a new high rise 
apartment building with her husband and child. Unable to "make ends meet" 
she spends one day a week in Paris prostituting herself. The narrative exists 
in a tension between fiction and docimaentary and represents a stage of 

ii if 

Godard's retreat from fiction, which reaches zero in Le Gai Savoir , This 
retreat is characterised by Godard breaking the audience's identification with 
the characterise of the film through the use of direct address. Interruptions, 
quoting from literaiy texts and above all the constant whispering narration 
of Godard hinself. An instant which combines these techniques is fotaid in the 
opening scene of the film, Godard whispering, whilst we look at Marina Vlady 
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says ”This woman is Marina Vlady. She is an actress. She*s wearing a 
midnight blue sweater with yellow stripes. She is of Russian origin and 
her hair is dark chestnut or light brown, I*m not sure Tfshich. Then 
Marina Vlady speaks “Yes to speak as if one were quoting truth. It was 
old Brecht who said that actors should seem to be quoting • 

Godard continues "This woman is Juliette Janson. She lives here. 

She is wearing a midnight blue sweater . 

In an article by Sodard entitled 'One or Two Thinga’ he asks “Is the 
character played by Marina Vlady representative of women on bousing estates? 

I keep asking myself these questions. I watch myself filming and you hear 
me thinking aloud. Two or Three things, in fact, is not a film out an 
essay at film, presented as such and really forming part of my own personal 

research". (Sight and Sound 1966). 

The ‘research* Godard speaks of reaches a new level in &ai Savoir 
(The Joy of Learning 1 968). Started prior to the events of May 1 968 the 
pro^Ject was offered to Godard by the French State Television Network - 
O.R.T.F. The film was later i rejected by them for broadcasting. 

Judging his work prior to^ Le Gai Savoir '' as having been on the level of 
'•soientifio experiment”, Godard now sees his role as engaging in the 
••struggle for production and the class struggle”. It is at this time that 
Godard and others, later to include Jean Pierre Gorin, form the Dziga Vertov 
Group (see Kent E. Carrol Interview Dziga Vertov Group_and 

mihat is to be done ? by Jean Luc Godard). 

The events of May 1 968 in Paris were recorded in newsreels called 

Oinetracts ”oon 5 )letely silent, stills and lettering on a 1 00 ft. roll of 
1 6 mn film. These makers remain as anonymous as their various d;yles permit.^ 

Resnais, Godard, Marker” (Simon Hat og). Cine tracts will accompany Two or 
Things I Know About 

The action of‘‘ be ttai Savoir " takes the form of seven late night meetings 

in a television studio between Emile, great great grandson of Jean Jaques 
Rousseau (Jean Pierre beaud) and the dau^ter of bumumba and the Cultural 
Revolution, delegate the Third World and dismissed factory worker 

(Juliette Berto). They undergo a course of education. Peter Wollen in 
his article 'The Two Avant Cardes"(Studio International) traces the course. 
"Godard tries progranmatioally to return to zero, to decompose and then 
recosnose sounds and images. For Godard conflict becomes not simply collision 
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^•■hr*r> ii£jn juDC'ta.posx'tfl.ony 85 in Eisenstein*s models but an act of negativity^ 
a splitting apart of an apparent natural unity a disjunction; Godard's view o] 
bourgeois communications is one of a discourse which gains its power Troxa 
its apparent natviralness, the impression of necessity which binds, a sound to 
an image, in order to provide a convincing repiresentation of the world# He 
wants, not simply to represent an alternative 'world view', but to investigate 
the whole process of signification out of which a world view or ideology 
is constructed# ** Le Gad Savoir %nds with the following# 'This film has not 
wished to, could not wish to explain the cinema or even constitute its 
object, but more modestly, to offer a few means of arriving there# This is 
not the film which must be made, but it shows how, if one is to make a film, o 
must necessarily follow some of the paths travelled here # 

II |l 

Towards the end of Le Gai Savoir Juliette Berto remarks that half the 
shots are missing from the film# Leaud replies that they will be taken by 
other film makers: Bertolucci, Straub, Glarba Rocha# It is perhaps 
Jean-Warie Straub and Danielle Huillet who are closest to Godards 

cinema# 

^ * 

Not Reconciled ** 1 965 opens with a quote from Brecht ''Instead of wanting to 
create the impression that he is improvising, the actor should rather show what 
the truth is: he is quoting”# Consistent with tliis statement Straub's actors 
deliver their dialogue in a flat expressionless tone refusing the audience any 
emotional involvement with the characters# Direct soiand recording and an 
austere image composition contrive Straub's reductionism# 

^^Not Reconc iled concerns facism in Germany as experienced by three generations of 
a middle class family " whidiacquires political consciousness although to a 

limited extent”. The film is stripped of all devices that might 

indicate flash backs and flash forwards ”time, as it were, has been flattened 
out, and distant past, recent past, present and even future all co-exist"# 

Straub refers to it as a "pxne cinematographic, moral and political 
on the last fifty years of Gennan Life"# 

The the comedienne and the P im p 1 968 is Straub* s ' film film • 

Noted by Martin Walsh, in his article Political rormaxions in to ujjiciua. ux 
Jean-Marie Straub, for its self-reflexive quality, the film raises questions 
about itself, its material and processes# Maxtin Walsh views the film as a 
"ueditation on the stylistic possibilities of the cinema and in their 
sequential organization they constitute the history of cinema”# Straub refers 
to this film as being his most political, even though it does not have an 

exTolicitv nolitical content# However, formally it is his most politicis 


film to date 
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Straub's Him poses a number of the questions and contradictions raised 
by this series of films. To nhat extent should politically radical content 
be supported by radical film fonn? Does radical film form, in itself, 
constitute a political act, subversive of the dominant conventions of cinema.: 
Where does this cinema stand in relation to its audience? Is it content with 
an elitist minority or does it aspire to a mass audience - Is this cinema 
another innovation of modernist art? 


‘•Agitation, Propaganda and Theory** 


'*.regarding the state of political fi3m, I think you have to 

distinguish between three levels of political Him, which is a classical 


distinction: 


propaganda 


purposes and different audiences. Agitation is for a speciHc conjuncture and 
for a limited specific audience. Propaganda is aimed at a mass and presents a 
general kind of political line and broad ideas, and the theoretical film again 
is for a limited audience and a specific conjuncture but a theoretical 
conjuncture rather than an immediately political one. Theoretical Hims are 
for, so to speak, a 'cadre' audience. Obviously, most political Hlms are 
either agitational or propagandist. To my mind all three levels are necessary 
althoiigh the problem of political film is often posed in terms of one as 
against the other*', (Peter Wollen, Screen, Autumn, 1974). 
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Fri. Jan 20th at 7.30 p.m. 
QUEIMADA 




★ i Queimada ! 

Italy/France, 1968 Director: Gillo Pontecorvo 

Cerf ,-\A. ^//.v/~United Artists. p.r—jP.E.A. (Rome)/Les Produciions 
Artistes Associes (Paris), p—Alberto Grimaldi, p. sup—WiWio del Papa. 
as.sf. J —Rinaldo Ricci, sc —Franco Solinas, Giorgio Arlorio. story— 
Glllo Pontecorvo, Franco Solinas, Giorgio Arlorio. /?/;—Marcello Gatti, 
Giuseppe Bruzzolini. co/—DeLuxe. Print by Technicolor. Mario 
Morra. sup, ed —Enzo Ocone. p, designer —Piero Gherardi. a.d —Sergio 
Canevari. set dec —Francesco Bronzi. sp, effects —Aldo Gasparri. m 

Ennio Morricone. cost —Piero Gherardi. sd, rec —Eugenio Rondani. 
armaments consultant —Alessandro Sozzi. percussion adviser —Franco 
Giordano././?—Marlon Brando (5//* William Walker)^ Evaristo Marquez 
{Jose Didores), Renato Salvatori {Teddy Sanchez), Norman Hill {Shelton), 
Tom Lyons (General Prada), Wanani (Guarina), Joseph Persuad {Juanito), 
Gianpiero Alberiini iHenry), Carlo Palmucci (Jack), Cecily Browne 
Pella), Dana Ghia {Francesca), Mauricio Rodriguez (Ramon), Alejandro 
Obregon {English Maior). 10,080 ft. 112 mins. Original running time — 
132 mins. (apprv>.\.). Dubbed, 

.1 

Sir Wi'liam Waiker is sent by the British Government to the 
Caribbean island of Queimada to break the sugar trade monopoly 
of the Portuguese colonial government there. The islana derives its 
name fro.n the fact that its European colonists razed it by fire in 
the sixteenth century in order to quell a native rebellion, and Walker 
calculates that the only way to open up its trade is to provoke a- 
revolt of the African slaves with which it was repopulated. His 
arrival coincides with the execution of the island's only known rebel 
leader, Santiago; but Walker's investigations convince hint that 
Jose Dolores, a dockside porter, has the necessary spirit, and he 
accordingly sets about making a revolutionary of him. lirsl involving 
him in a bullion robbery, then placing him in a position where he is 
r)bliged.to massacre Portuguese troops. When Jose Dolores’ revolt 
has attracted most of the native population, Walker persuades the 
liberal-minded Teddy Sanchez to lead the colonists in a fight for 
independt nee: he lielps Teddy assassinate the Portuguese governor, 
and Doh'res—painfully forced to acknowledge that he lacks the 
eci>iiomic understanding needed to rule the country—agrees to 
disband his army and send the now freed slaves back to their menial 
work on he plantations. Ten years later, W'alkcr--now a drunken 
ileielict ill London—is summoned back to Queimada to protect the 
interests of the British Sugar Company, threatened by a native 
revolt led by Dt»loies, who is still practising the precepts Walker 
taught him. Walker recognises the need to eliminate Jose Dolores; 
but" after innumerable battles between Dolores’ guerrillas and 
Walker’s British forces, Teddy Sanchez realises that he and his 
country are being used by Britain. The realisation costs him his 
life: Walker has liim arrested and sh»)t by a military junta, then 
ruthlessly leads Sanchez’s black soldiers in pursuit of Dolores’ 
dwindling army, burning down most of the island in the prt>cess. 
When he eventually captures him, Dolores refuses Walker's otTers 
of friend.diip and escape: knowing that only his death can serve 
his ciiuse, he choo.ses to be executed. The trouble quelled. Walker 
preptu es to deptu t, but is slabbed by the porter who carries his bags, 
as Jose Dolores had carried them ten years before. 


After BaHle of Al^'u’rs, ; Qiicimuda! confirms that Pontecorvo's 
strengtli lies in his unique ability to demonstrate in passionate, 
dramatic terms the inevitability of economic and historical processes. 
He has stated in interviews that he was attempting in / Queimada! 
to bring together two kinds of film: “We wanted to join the romantic 
adventure and the film of ideas”. Yet this intention never appears 
simply as an attempt to gild the pill or to lull his audience into a false 
romantic security, the better to drive home his hard, political facts 
of life; rather it serves to demonstrate both the difiiculty and the 
necessity of perceiving life in analytic, abstract terms. From the 
first sequence, both levels of film-making are present: the opening 
shots- - the three-masted brigantine cruising into the Caribbean port, 
the handsome 'hero' peering through his telescope at the mist- 
shrouded palm trees and bleached-out rocks of the headland— 
may e\oke the scbii)c>iboy ad\cnture-land of some uncharted 
Treasure l.sland, but the words iliat accompany them are startlingly 
mismatched. As Brando inscrutably surveys his destination, the 
captain standing at his shoulder delivers, like some killjoy school¬ 
master, a brief historcio-economic outline of the island's troubled 
past—the tirst of countless intimations that things are seldom what 
they seem. Once the ship has docked, the good captain disappears, 
but his didactic function is miraculously incorporated into the 
character of Sir William Walker. A pragmatic foreign agent 
protecting the economic interests of the country he represents by 
successively assuming the roles of revolutionary ai'ent provocaleur 
and counter-re\(dutionary repressor, he is at once invt'lvctl in and 
detached from the central events. His briefings—of the first guerrilla 
forces, of the colonial businessnten, of the reactionary army—are 
characterised by the same deterministic logic that marked the 
speeches of Colonel Mathieu in Baule of Ali'k’rs. His remarks 
provide a lucid commentary on the cause-and-elTcct relationships 
which govern the confusing struggle between the island’s exploited 
blacks and exploiting whites; yet, like Mathieu, Walker is not just 
a dispassionate observer, since he puts his implacable logic at the 
service of the powers which pay him (first the British government, 
then a commercial company) and attempts to control the events 
he analyses. Jose Dolores ultimately learns as much from Walker's 
treacherous actions as from his theoretical teachings; and it is 
precisely t le duality of Walker’s role—the lact that in Pontecorvo s 
world theie are no real villians, only people trapped within the logic 
of unjust systems—that makes the character so elfective. And an 
extraordinary idiosyncratic performance from Marlon Brando 
manages to convince us simultaneously of W'alker’s blan'iclcs>:'.ess 
and of his guile, in other words of his credibility. (In a curious \ ay, 
the fact that the island has been burned once beb>re both justifies 
the man and indicts the system he serves). Qpposite Brando, in the 
role of Jo.se Dolores (who passes in the course of the narratixe from 
slavery through paternalism to revolutionary martsrdom). Ponte¬ 
corvo cast Evaristo Marquez, an illiterate cane cutter who had r.exer 
seen a film; and the contrast in acting styles, ol subtlety and strength, 
further reinforces his argument. But despite the conviction ot the 
central performances. Pontecitrvo’s interest lies in mass moxeivicnts 
rather than individuals; and in dramatic terms, his princ.pal 
characters might be said to serxe as chorus to the xasi crowds w hi.)se 
destinies they not so much shape as express. The victorious brack 
army galloping along the beach: the rum riots in the natixe xillages 
that will provide cover for the first illegal enterprise: the wild 
carnival that provides coxer for the Goxernor's assassination; the 
final manhunt at the heart of a circle of mountains: all these are 
filmed xxiih the same epic urgency as the crox\d scenes in Baule of 
Algiers and similarly accompanied by percussion and a form of 
Gregorian chant, though this time the claustrophobic C asbaii is 
replaced by sxxeeping hills and semi-tropical foliage, with the 
camera moving horizontally rather than vertically. Once ag.yin. 
violence, bloodshed and atrocity are present but pl.iyed down, with 
the emphasis on cause rather than etfect. The extent to x^hich 
Pontccorx'o successfully combines epic drama wiih Marxist theory 
can be gauged by the analogies his film suggests: it has its application 
to independence moxements and guerrilla struggles cxeryxxherc. not 
least Vietnam (xxhen Walker first leaxes (ducimad.i. his desima;.i>n 
is lndo-t.'hina). In the imiginal scenario the island x\as a Spamsh 
colony; but the protests of the Spanish government, their re^ll^al 
to let Pontecorvo, xxhi) had i.k)ne most ot his sh<>i>ting m C <ilom’''ia, 
use locations on the Iberian peninsula, and their ect'nomic prciMirc 
— a threat to boycott the film— led to the inclusion of an "i" in the 
title; and the Spanish, who had historically dominated the Aniiiies. 
were replaced by the Portuguese. 

J.XN DAXX.mjN 
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Fri. Jan. 27th at 7.30 p.m 
STRIKE . 


PLUS 


Train en Marche, Le (The Train Rolls On) 

France, 1971 Director: SLON [Chris Marker] 

Di.st —The Other Cinema, p.c —SLON. sc —SLON, Alexander Medvedkin. 
No further credits issued. i,l88 ft. 33 mins. (16 mm.). English commentary. 

,At !.he end of 1931 an order was issued by the Soviet People's 
Commissariat of Transportation concerning the implementation of 
a Cemral Committee decision to set up a film-train on the model of 
the agit-train which had crossed Russia during the Civil War period. 

In charge of the film-train, which was fully equipped and self- 
suHicient, was Alexander Medvedkin, who had established some¬ 
thing of a reputation with his short film farces for Soyuzkino. Forty 
yetirs later Chris Marker and the SLON group brought Medvedkin 
to Paris and filmed him in a railway depot as he described the story 
of the train. Medvedkin is introduced via a montage of newsreel 
footage, shots from Dziga-\'ertov's Kino-pruvda. a Kino-eye poster, 
to the accompaniment of a characteristic Marker commentary 
l“l.verywherc the engineers of dreams assembled ... By train the 
blood of the re\x>Iiition circulated"). Walking along a platform, 
occasionally turning to face the camera, Medvedkin-describes the 
composition of his pioneer team and the conditions in which they 
worked. The train, he recalls, was made up of three carriages, with 
living quarters for thirty-two people (one square metre per person), 
a iilm studio, an animation section, a tiny projection room. "W e were 
young romantics". Medvedkin says; and they vlid everything them¬ 
selves, even printing a train newspaper. The train was seen as part 
of the propaganda machinery for building the revoluti»in: taking the 
dream (V(un the cities and turning it iiuo a reality for the peasants of 
the Ukraine and the workers in a steel furnace a thousand miles from 
Moscow. Medvedkin recalls showing instructional films u> peasants 
on the Ukrainian collective farms (this was the period of the (irst Five 
Year Plan), anil using the evidence of film to demonstrate an 
improvement in the construction of wagon wheels. Approximately 
seventy films we'o made by the film-train team. None of them 
survives, but some idea of the methods they used can be deduced 
from Medvedkin's 1934 silent feature Happiness, recently revived by 
SLON. Marker’s film ends with Medvedkin introducing Happiness, 
and describing how some of its ideas—in particular its use of satire 
cloaked in slapstick—derived directly from the films made on the 
(.'■ain. In the absence of any visual evidence of the work of the film- 
train, this oral account froth one of the few survivors of the team is a 
valuable record--and an imaginative film in its own right, despite 
misgivings about whether filming Medvedkin against the background 
of a Paris railway yard is anything more than whimsical. 

1>A\ID VVIISON 


FrL Feb. 3rd at 7.30 p.m. 
EARTH 


EARTH Russia 1930 

Director and Scenario 
ALEXANDER DOVZHENKO 
Photography 
DANYLO DEMUTSKY 
Music 

L REVUTSKY 
Length 1704tn 


Stachka (Strike) 

U.S.S.R., 1924 


Director: Sergei M. Eisenstein 


Cerf — A. clist—Conwn^^onwy, p.c —Goskino/Proleikiili. asst, d —Grigori 
Alcxandrov-Mormoncako, I. Kravchunovski, A. Levshin. .sc —The 
Prolclkult Colleclivc [Valeri F. Pleinev, Sergei M. Fisensiein. T. Krav¬ 
chunovski, Grigori Alexandrov-Mormonenkoj. pit —lidouard Tisse. a.sst. 
ph —Vasili Khvatov, V. Popov, ed —Sergei M. Eisenstein. a.d —\'a.>ili 
Rakhals. l.p —I. Kiukvin {Militant Worker)^ Alexander .Antonov iJiie 
Organiser)yGv\gon Alexandrov (Foreman). Mikhail Gomarov (.-I li'orker). 
Maxim Straiich (The Spy), I. Ivanov {Chief of Security Police). Boris 
Yurtsev, Judith Glizer, V. Yanukova, Kuznetsova, Mii^ha Mamin 
and V. Uralski (Member.s of the Lunipenproletariut), W Polioratski, P. 
Belyaev, V. Juravicv. 7,380 ft. 82 mins. Original running time —90 mins. 
(35 and 16 mm.). English titles^ sound version. 

In a factory in Tsarist Russia the workers are beginning to 
organise against the owners and management. Leaflets are being 
produced and agit-prop work is started. One day a worker is 
accused of stealing a micrometer from work and dismissed. Unable 

face the future he hanes himself from one of the machines, leaving 
bchiiul a note to his felUnv workers. Spontaneously they decide to 
strike. The faciiny lies idle as the workers prepare their demands 
and await an answer. Initially the owners alienrpt to break the 
strike by using agents and provocateurs. When this fails, they call in 
the power of the State, and cavalrymen arrive who slaughter the 
strikers and their families. 

Strike is a breathtaking Iilm, an achievement that has rarely been 
surpassed. The occasion for its re-release is a new' print, complete 
with added soundtrack. At least the Russians iiaven'i done to it 
what lliey once did to Potemkin, which was to add dialogue, hut all 
the same we would ha\’e been better served had they released a 
version nearer the original. The captions are very messy, sometimes 
in English, sometimes in Russian with English suhiiiies, sometimes 
just in Russian. Since Eisensiein's captions were always an integral 
pari of his lilms. to replace them seems a somewliai frivolous act. 
The soundtrack is also unfortunate. It has a rhythm ot' its own 
which cuts across the rhythm of the montage and brings oui the 
mimic and operatic qualities of ilie acting to the detriment of olfier 
elements in EisensteiiVs cinematic art. Furthermore, it adds an 
ideoliiigical point to the film which was not present in the original. 
The stiuggle of the woikeis is given a stirring, neo-classical musical 
comnuniary, and the inicrvenlion of the lumpenproleiarian pro- 
vocaiciirs is accompanied by jazz. When he made Strike. Eisenstein 
was not an admirer of the passive use of music ilte Russians have 
adopted here. The elTcct of the soundtrack is as distracting as the 
piano accompaniment sometimes provided for silent Soviet lilms in 
this country. All that one can recommend is that when this version 
is shov-M, the soundtrack should be firmly turned otT. 

ROSAI IND DEI MAR 


Fri. Mar. 3rd at 7.30 p.m. 
MAN WITH THE MOVIE 
CAMERA 

MAN WITH A MOVIE CAMERA 

Director and Scenario 

DZIGA VERTOV 

Assistant Editor 

YELIZAVETA SVILOVA 

Photography 

MIKHAIL KAUFMAN 

Russia 1929 Length l830in 
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FrI. F«b. 10th *.t 7.30 p.in< 
OR THREE THINGS I 
lOiOW ABOUT HER 


; 


•«* F 




Deux ou Trois Chi ses que je sais d'elle 
(Two or Three Things I Know About Her) 


France. 1366 


Director: Jean-Luc Godard 


Cert: X. Contemporary, p.c.: Anouchka f-ilms/Argos-Films/ 
Les Films du Carrosse/Par-. Film. p. mana/tir: Philippe Scnne. 
assistant o: Charles Bitsch. rsabeiie Pons, sc: Jcan-L-uc Godard. 
Suggested by an enquiry by Catherine Vimcnei published in Lc 
\auvcl Oh^ervateur. pit: Rao"i ('outard. Techniscopc. col: Iiastman 
Colour, t*. ■ Fran^oise Collin. Chantal Delattrc. m: Beethoven, sd: 
Rene l.cwil. Antoine Bonfaati. narrator: Jea'*-I.uc Godard, l.p.: 
Marina N'lady {Juliette Janso"). .Anny Dupere." (Marianne), Roger 
Montsorct { Rotter! Janson), Jean Narboni iRoser). Christophe 
Bourseiller (Christophe), Mar c liourseilJer (Solange), Raoul Levy 
(John itopus), Joseph Gehrar.! (Monsieur Gerard), Helena Bielicie 
(Girl in tl :th), Robert Chesassu (Electricity \leter-rcuder'), Yves 
Bencyion i.ong-haired Youth). .tean-Pierre Laverne (The Writer), 
Blandine .'eanson (The Student). Claude Miler (Bouvard), Jean- 
Patrick Le' el ( Ptrin-Ae/), Juliet Berto (Girl who talks to Robert),.Krenji 
Manga (B >man in Basement), Benjamin Rosette (Man in Basement), 
Helen Scor I Woman at Pinltall Machine). 7,8301 1 . 87 mins. Subtitles. 




•* X • 
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August 17, 1966: a day in the life of a city and a woman. 
Juliette J:; tson lives \vi;h her children Christophe and Solan w 
and her I ii.sband Robert in a modern apartment in a hu./.e 
housing d ;velopment on the otnskirts of Paris. To maintam 
their standard of living, she rks occasionally as a prostitute. 
This mori mg, after Christop!.e has left for school, she takes 
Solange with her into the ciij and leaves her with Monsieur 
Gerard, a baby>minder who also rents out r.'oras by the hour. • 
She waiul.TS round a fashionable store, tries ori a fur coat, 
buys a dtv's: she sits in a cafe waiting for a customer; eventually 
she goes : • a hotel room will- a young metro w..>rker. Tht;n 
she goes to the hairdresser’s fo; a shampoo and leaves with h.?r 
manicurist Marianne; after i;aving her car washed at tlse 
garage v\T re Robert works, sbe goes to a luxury hotel where 
Marianne las arranged a rent Jiierative partie a trois with an 
American journalist. She collects Robert Tom a cafe, and 
they drive .home and put the cbdldrcn to bed. Juliette wonde.'s 
whether ti ere is any point to the kind of iife they lead bv:t 
continues rith her nightly routine. 


G .>dard has emphasised that the ‘ elle ’ of his film’s title is 
not tiie character played by Marina Vlady but the city of Paris; 
and the first Hash title to appear on the screen (“ 18 Lessons 
on I idustrial Society ”) indicates the episodic structure he will 
use o demonstrate the tw > or three things he knows: that 
indu .trial society, embodied in the vast, impersonal apartment 
bloc :s and concrete motorways of the reconstructed city, 
strengthens the class system., dehumanises its inhabitants and 
reduces them, not to nothingness but to ” zero ”; that the 
acquisitive drive of capiialis n compels all who live within it to 
some form of prostitution; .that the. proliferation of objects 
(consumer goods), the fragmentation of culture (paperback 
books) and the habiiuaf misuse.of words (advertising) combine 
to make conxmunicatioh between people viflually impossible. 
Being Godard, he does not simply state what he knows, he also 
questions how he knows, net just what he sees but how he sees. 
The iin'erent levels of his film are to some extent unified by a 
recurrent questioning of the co^itive process that is also a 
questioning of the limits, and limitations, of language, including 
film 'anguage. As Juliette sits in the cafe, a v\ tsman at the next 
table ili..ks through a sex magazine; and Godard shows us a 
page as Juliette sees it, tl en the same page as the woman sees 
it, before asking: ” Oil est done la verite ? De face ou de profil ?” 
Shortly after, when Julie: .e visits Robert at the garage, Godard 
deba’cs out loud wheih.:r an e.xquisitely lyrical .shot of the 
adjacent trees and cloudy sky is relevant to his description of 
this particular moment in Juliette’s life. His own doubts as a 
narretor are echoed in Juliette's thoughts, which provide a 
. second commentary on much of the action: she too is tor¬ 
mented, both by the gap between “ Tobjectivite qui m’dcrase et 
la subject ivite qui m'exile ** and by the inadequacy of language 

to describe her slate of mind. In a remarkable scone at the 
hairdresser's, she sustains a banal (objective) conversation with 
Marianne while continui :g a subjective monologue about the 
difficulty of understanding her own sensations. Yet just as 
Godard, long before Le Gai Savoir, is already questioning the 
nature of images and sounds (cutting the city noises on and 
off to make a single shot of a construction site tJternately 
lyrical and oppressive), so too he is already putting into practice 
the vtoctrine he formulated in La Chinoise of ettnfronting 
abstr.tct ideas with concrete images. A naked girl is ititerrupted 
in her bath by the meter man just before the narrator observes 
that modern amenities like hot water, though now viewed as 
necessities, are luxuries ih;it few people can afford. The 
cmpimess of paperback culture is brilliantly suggested in the 
sequence where a modern-dress Bouvard and Pecuchet (named 
after Flaubert’s cliche-hi nters) sit at a cafe table, digesting 
their dinner and franticaily reading out random plu*ascs from 
the b .>oks piled high in front of them; while in the filn^most 
rema’-kable shot, as the narrator tries to ariiculatfi his in- 
deterninate suspension between an objective and a Subjective 
existence, the camera moves closer and closer in on newly 
siirrcl coffee swirling round in a cup, turning objikt to ab- 
sirac'ion before our very eyes. The desire for objects that fail 
to Sa'.isfy desire is conveyed as Juliette wanders round the 
store trying on a fur coat, enquiring about sweaters yet 
siipp. -sedly ‘ wanting ’ a dress; the cult of the object is economic¬ 
ally tlemonstrated as Juiietie passes from hiiving her hair 
washed to having her car washed; and the film\ final shot is of 
tempiingly packaged consumer goods spread out on the grass, 
a set of signs that have lost their meaning. Yet despite the 
abstr; ction of much of his thought and his emphasis on objects 
as both defining and obstructing human relationships, Godard 
also creates an extraordinarily intimate portrait of Marina 
Vlad\ ‘s Juliette, a woman trying to define an identity that is 
more than the sum of her socially determined acts and 
possessions. 


JAN DAWSON 
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Fri. Feb. 17th at 7.30 
MACHORKA MUFF 
NOT RECONCILED 
THE BRIDEGROOM, 
COMEDIAN AND THE Pll 


p.m. 


THE BRIDEGROOM, 
COMEDIAN AND THE PIMP 


Brauticiam, die Komodiantin und der 
Zuhalter, Der (The Bridegroom, the 
Comedienne and the Pimp) 


West Germany. 1968 


Director: Jean-Marie Straub 


/)ar The Other Cine:na. p.r- Janus Film unJ Fcrnschcn/Straiih-I liiillct. 
l> Klaus I lelluiy. te -Jean-Maric Straiih. Incorporating his ailaptation of 
the pla> ktiinklw’i tier Ju^cud by Ferdinand Bruckner, and extracts from 
th.e roetr> <>r Juan dc la Cr\xz{Roimnce 7, Romance 22, Cantico Expiritual). 
/.'/(—Klaus Schilling, Hubs Hagen. erZ-nanielc Huillct. Jean-Marie 
Straub, m -Joh.inn Sebastian Bach (from the “Ascension Oratorio”). 
sd. rcc —Fetcr Lutz, (theatre sequenced Klaus Eckelt, collaborators — 
ilcrbert Limdcr, Herliert Meier. Heinz Pus!, Dietmar Miillcr, Bernward 
WciuKt. Ian Bodenham, Helmut Fiirbcr. /.p—James Powell (James), 
Lilith Uneercr (LUiih [Marie in the play]), Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
Crhc Pimp \rtcder in the play]). Peer Raben (WitU [Alt in the play]), Irm 
llermaitn {Desiree), Kristin Peterson (Irene), Hanna Schygulla (Lucy), 
Rudolf Waideniar Brem (Petrell). 828 ft. 23 mins. (16 mm.). Subtitles, 

The credits of the film are shown superimposed over graffiti 
found on the wall of the Munich post office: “Stupid old Germany— 

I hate it over here—I hope I can go soon—Patricia”. What follows 
can be broadly divided into three sections. The first compri‘es a 
single shot, lasting over four minutes: a continuous dolly-shot (from 
a moving car) of .Munich’s Landsbergerstrasse at night, shoving 
numerous prostitutes waiting for clie.n's. TIte second is also a s ngle 
shot: a ten-minute take from a fixed vantage point in the audience 
area of the entirety of Straub’.s production /adaptation of Bruckner's 
play Krankhcit tier Juncnd (The Sickness of Youth) at the Munich 
Aktion-'riiealre. fhe play is divided into three acts (the divisions 
!x;ing marked by black-outs), und presents the tortuous reluiion- 
ships between a number of ill-assorted young people in a V'icnnesc 
boarding house; it ends, after a girl called Desiree has comm lied 
suicide, with the degenerate Freder proptvsing marriage to the 
middle-class Marie. The third section conspriscs a further nine shots 
(variously static, panning and (racking) t»r varying length. Although 
full of deliberate discontinuities, these sliots present a fragmentary 
narrative: against the wishes of her pimp and his colleague Willi, 
the c.x-proslituie Lilith marries the black .American James. When the 
pimp returns to threaten the marriage, Lilith shoots him. 

Straub describes The Bridegroom, the Comedienne and the Pimp 
as “the most aleatory of my films, and the most political”. The 
element of randomness or chance in its genesis is well documented 
in many interviews with Straub and in Richard Roud’s book on the 
director: after completing his Bach film, Straub “felt like making 
a .>hort thriller” but got diverted into adapting and producing the 
Bruckner play for the Aktion-Thealre; during the play’s three-we.ek 
run, the other elements came together in Straub's mind (the gratlhi, 
a long-standing fascination with the Landsbergerstrasse in the ‘ired 
light’ district of Munich, a newspaper story about a romaince 
lx:iwcen an ex-prostitute and a Negro), and their conjunction r»ro- 
duced the film. The result is extremely intensive, and broaclte.v an 
e.xtraordinary range of i.ssues: the conventions of theatre staging, 
(lie form and syntax of narrative film, ‘realism’ and ‘melodrama’ as 
modes in both theatre and film, a specitic/ocio-polilical situation in 


West Germany iris-a-ris what was happening eKewhere in May 
1968). the inherited weight ofthc nineteenth century’s social morality 
in contemporary Europe. The fact that the film has no dominant, 
unifying diegesis but instead proposes links between its seemingly 
disparaic fragments on various other levels mean-; that there are 
—deliberately—a great many possible ‘ways in' to the film. One is 
the Rruckner play, which Straub has reduced to arouial one- 
twelfth of its oricinal length; it subsists as a series of confrontations 
between two or three people, impo^^ibIe to follow as a narrative, 
although the conversational banter yields a number of iwt^ sKled 
themes: true love/prostitution, idealism/pragmatism, suicide/ 
survival by any means, stylisalion/naturalism and so on. The way 
lliut it is staged—on one tiny set, incongruously but spar.scly furn¬ 
ished, with the characters constantly entering and leav ing through 
the two (mis-matched) doors—suggests a parody of ‘conveniioiiar 
theatre, as does the way that a patently theat.''ical te.xt has been 
rendered unintelligible by simple compression. The play ends w ith 
its most sustained scene: Freder, the character w ho has been otfciing 
to make the maid Lucy a prostitute and who has just furnislied 
Desiree with the veronal for her suicide, conlidendy proposes 
marriage to the distraught Marie, saying their union would be 
‘exemplary’ as an act of social integration. Straub’s direct cut from 
this to the ‘drama’ of James and Lilith is teasingiy plausible ova 
number of levels, despite the drastic change in tone, v isual mode and 
style of acting. For a start, the cut compares the stage-set witlt a 
hallway in Marie’s apartment block: both are seen as two walls «.nd 
two doors. James’ not-quite-instantaneous appearance through one 
of the doors, and prompt disappearance through the other one, 

into a lift, evokes the mechanics of the play’s staging. And his 
tender parti ig kiss to Marie, an image of trouble-free miscegenation, 
creates an uneasy resonance with Freder’s sardonic proclamation 
of social irtegration. This resonance is amplified by the use of 
actors in more tlian one role: Lilith Ungerer plays both Marie and 
Lilith, Rairer N^crner Fassbinder both Freder and the pimp who 
tries to stov Lilith from marrying James. If the play is taken as 
a starling paint, then Straub's F.andling of the Bruckner text could 
be seen as the model for his ’de-construction* of film narrative 
conventions in tlie following action. Thus the brevity and discreteness 
of the play s scenes would find a correlative in the film's discon¬ 
tinuities (arbitrary switches from night to day. cuts that preserve 
tite linearity of u plot only lungentially). establishing the act of 
narration ir both theatre and film as problematic. But at the same 
time, the final section offers countless other links with what has 
gone before. The beginning of the ‘chase’, with Willi driving off 
after James at night, recalls the long travelling shot alottg the street 
at the beginning of the film. Lilith's past as a prosiilutc recalls the 
prostitutes liuddicd in small groups along that street. The wedding 
scene, shot in a single static take from a slightly I'.blique angle, 
recalls the whole of the play, v'hich is shot in an identical fashion. 
Lilith und James speak to each other in quotaiio.ns from the six- 
teenth-ccpiury Spanish poet Juan de la Cruz, recalling the theatre 
actors ‘quoting’ Bruckner, \\hile the religious poetry recalls the 
rhetoric of the wedding ceremony, its own rheu»fic (it is full of 
images of freedom and commitment) recalls the ‘profane’ exchanges 
between pimp and prostitute in both play and film. The fact that 
James is American, and speaks German with a strong accent, 
recalls the expatriate’s graffiti at (he beginning. .And Lilith’s final, 
blissful soliloquy by the open window, after she ha.> shot the pimp, 
is linked with the Landsbergcrsirasse shot by the recurrence on the 
soundtrack of the ‘glorious’Bac.‘i oratorio. Such inter-connections_— 
and there are a great many more—not only demonstrate the density 
of Straub's assemblage, but also hear witness to his refusal to 
confine himself to a single level of discourse: conceptual ideas 
jostle vvith immediate political realities. Straub’s insistence on the 
materiality of the medium (vv hi(.h for him means direct sound, shots 
that are self-defining and other strategies that counter the risk of 
‘transparency’) providing the common base. Although The Bride¬ 
groom lakes its place in a group of recent political films that use the 
figure of the pro>titute us a kind of key to contemporary .society 
(Godard's I'irre sa t ie and Dene ou trois chases , . ., Fassbinder s 
early gangster movies), it is finally a measure of the film’s pro- 
vocativeness that it transcends any such categorisation, it remains 
Straub's wittiest and most da.'-ingly experimental tiirn. issuing a 
challenge that little modern cinema (including Straub’s own sub¬ 
sequent work) has yet taken up. 

TONY RAYNS 
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MACHORKA MOff 


I- , 


Machorka-Muff 

West Germany/Monaco« 1963 Director: Jean*Marie Straub 

/'/w--Thc OihcT C.'incnu. Straub-Huillci (Munich)/Atlas Film 
|f^ui^hurc» C incr4>p4‘-F*ilm (Monaco), p. manager —Hans von ilcr Heydi. 
./vs;, i/--Oanicle lUnilct. .vr—.Ican-Marie Straub, Danicic Huillct. Based 
ihc story HiiuptsuUliisehes Journal by Heinrich Boll. />/i— Wcndelin 
Nachiler. <</ - Jean-Marie Straub, Danicic Huillct. m—‘‘Musical (MVering, 
iU\'V I07M: Riccrcar a 6” by Johann Sebastian Bach, “Transmutations’* 
S Francois Louis. .‘i/' -Janosz Ro/ncr, Jean-Marie Straub. /./> - Erich 
Kub> iij'ii h itPfi .\hi‘ horka-XtuJf K Renatc LangsJorll (/////), Rolf Thicdc 
< \ Ciuniher Strupp iHcfjling), Johannes Eckardt 

{i'ficst), Hciner Braun iXJniruerh Ciino Cardclla (h'a//er), Julius Wikidal 
{Ihiihtayer). (>07 It. 17 mins. (16 mm.). Subtitles. 

Ckrmanv, in the cailv I95()s. Colonel .Vlachorka-MulL arrives in 
Bonn lo see his iriisUess Inn and continue his efforts to clear the 
nurnc of General liurlangcr-Hiss from disgrace after his retreat at 
Schuichi-SchAala*. 1 C during World VV'ur 11. At his hotel the next 
morning, alter inciting and exchanging pleasantries with a Umer 
rank oificcr he commanded, he aisc* sees Niurcks-Maloche from the 
Ministry, who informs the Colonel that he is to give the dedication 
.uidross at the foundation-laying ceremony to inaugurate the 
lUirkinger-Hiss Academy of Vlilitary Memories. After the Colonel 
speriils the morning walking^ through Bonn. Inn picks h.im up in her 
Porsche and they drive to her ‘lai arid make love. She wakes him a 
lew hours later lo announ ce the arrival of the Minister of Defence, 
who ^resents him vvith a general's uniform and drives him to the 
ceremony; there Machor'sa-Mutf announces in his dcdicatitin that 
UlirL-nger-Hiss made his retreat after losing 14.700 men, not ’'only*’ 
S. 50 O as previously thought. At mass the next morning. Inn recog¬ 
nises the second, tilth and sixth of her seven former husbatuls, and 
Macborka-Mutf announces that he vvill l>e the eighth; afterwards, 
the priest explains that there will be no problem in having a church 
weilding because all of her former marriages were Prolcstani ontrs. 
They drive to Petersberg to visit Inn's family. Murcks-Maloc'he 
come:, to the villa to report that the Opposition has expressed dis- 
satisfjiciion with tire Academy; when Machorka-MutT tells this to 
Inn, s 1C replies that hi;r family has never been opposed. 


Paradoxically, the above synopsis of Straub's lirst tilm—which 
migbl seem long enough to furnish the plot of a conventional 
feature—-is in fact a drastic reduction of what is already a sharp 
paring dovvn,,by Straub and Huillct. of a very short story by Hein¬ 
rich Boll (known as Bonn Diary in English, and occupying only ten 
short pages in Bdll's collection Absent Without Lxtnc\. Thus to 
recapitulate the plot in abbreviated form raises the same central 
i)uesti.in that Straub poses; namely, what is necessary ? For Karl¬ 
heinz Stockhausen, who wrote Straub an enthusiastic letter alter 
seeing the film at Oberhausen in 1963, it is a him entirely without 
ornametiiatioh. On the other hand, story and him alike are mou'red 
on nothing but the accumulation of details, and it is debatable just 
how nianv of the>c are u/ivo/zm /r essential either to Boll or to Straub: 
the latter omits, for example, a performance of a concerto for seven 
drums given after the laving v'f the Academ)'s cotnersjo.ne. winch is 
renamed the Hurlangcr-HisS Memorial Septet; and .'mitied from ilie 
above svnopsis are •-uch details as the hero's si'hosisiic dream ot 
cncolinte? inu several meiTK>rial> inscribed wiih his name, expcricncea 
:he niclu od'iib arrival in Bonn, anJ his remark in »hc narration that 
he*\J like to have an ahair with HetHine's vKile. wliich is iu!l ot blatant 
claxs ovci tones. But how much do we need to know about Machorka- 
Muir*s 4 Kliou>ness and what it entails for »:n!jghtenment to 
register ? Straub has helpfully added a series of street placards ( “To 
become 4 dd and remain young is the hope of ever4i>ne T and news¬ 
paper headlines (“Will We Become Hammer or .Ar.' !! ?“> to punctu¬ 
ate his walk through Bonn and thereby underline his psychology 
and the historical context; here and elsewhere, pan.s trom hero to 
urban or country landscapes (or textsl and vice versa impiv ideo¬ 
logical as well as \ isual continuities-- the ope 111 a ^ w r s 

of Bonn at night, indeed, ha.^ a rather Mabuse-iike aspect. And tne 
coacmilraiion and mainly fa>t cutting serve to m.ake each shot of 
the hint a deadly iiitic •monument' to Macho^ka-^iufl^ like the row 
of those glimpsed in his dream—successive nai!> driven into the 
bland surface of his congested m>th. But to undc.''siand Straubs 
precision with any clarity, a reading ot the Bo'I story is almost 
obligatory: otherwise, it is didiculi to assimilate the narrative detaiK 
as rapidly as Straub dispenses with them. St »ckliausen s very 
sensitive appraisal (reprinted in Richard Roud s nook on Straub) 
treats the rhythms 4if the film musically, and ceriiiinly this analogy 
carries some appltexilion: but it is possible that t*\: poetics cjt Ezra 
Pound, in his reiluclivui id Ibe li aste Land and .-ome ot his ovvn 
poems to their finad slates, may lx‘ equally useful to ,ui undersianding 
of Siraub'.s approach to his nuoerial. The cooint>> ol Erich Kuby's 
lUirratiivn, the clean econon:v 4)f the images, and tiic marvellously 
abrupt ending—a s-udd.en closing cadence with sotPc id Uie ctiect ol a 

slummed door—all suggest a prolusion of shots, details and teelings 
forciWv hammered rogethei to form a continuous, dark and 
e.xiremdv packed surface. It is an appropriate er*>ugh cornerstone 
for Straub to build his own Academy of Memories on. m h:s subse¬ 
quent films—laid hcire with a clipped decorum that scc^l]^ to take 
some of it.s staccato fvlclivcry (if not its ideology) from the vlcspiscd 
Machorka-SUilf hii m^elf. 

JONXTHXN Kf.sFNB.MM 
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NOT RECONCILED 


Nicht Versohnt Oder Es hilft nur Gerwalt, wo 
Gewalt herrscht (Not Reconciled, or Only 
Violence Helps Where Violence Rules) 


West Germany, 1965 


Director: Jean-Marie Straub 


/)/.v/- The Other Cinema. />.r—Straub-Muillet. p —Danieic Huillct' 
Jean-Marie Straub, .vr—Jean-Marie Straub, Daniele Huillet. Based on ^ 
the no\cl BtlUircl uni hulhzchn by Heinrich Boll, ph —Weiidelin Sachtler, 
Cerhard Kies, Christian Schwarzwald [Christian Blackwood], Jean-Marie 
Straub, al- Daniele Huillet, Jean-Marie Straub. r/.J—(none), ///--excerpt 
IVom F ijst Movement of “Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion" by 
Bela Barlok, Overture from “Suite No. 2 in B Minor" by Johann Se- 
basiiitn dach. wJ--Lutz Grubnau, Willi Hanspach. Lp —Heinrich Harge- 
sheimer {tlcinrich fcilinu'l at 80), Chargesheimer [Carlheinz Harge- 
sheimer] (fleinricfi Fahmcl at Martha Slander (Johanna Fahmel at 70), 
Daniele Straub [Danieic Huillet] (Johanna Fahmel as a Young Woman), 
Hennine Harmssen (Robert Fahmel at 40), LUrich Hopmann {Robert 
Fahmel iit 18), Joachim W'eiler (Joseph Fahmel), Eva-Maria Bold (Ruth 
I'ahmel), Hiliraud Wegener (Marianne), Ulrich von Thiina (Schrelia 
at abiHit J5), Ernst Kut/inski (Schrelia at 75), Heiner Braun (Nettlinger), 
Cieorg Zander (Hugo ;Fer(linafhl "FenlF" Progulske), Kathrin Bold 
(FcrJi's Sister), Erika Bruhl (Edith), Werner Bruhl (Trischicr), Helga 
Briihl (l^rau Trischicr), Lutz Grubnau (1st Abbot), Martin Trieb {2nd 
Abbot), Karl Bodenschatz (Hotel Porter), Wendelin Sachtler (MuH), 
.Anita Bell (Oid \{\u)ian Playing Cards), Margit Borsiel O'Die McisterifC 
[Plo/idc Knitting Stockings]), Eduard von Wickenburg (M), Huguetie 
Sellen (Robertas Secretary), Hans Schonbcrger, Hartmut Kirchner, 
Jurgen Kraeft, Achim Wurm, Max Dietrich Willutzki, Hannelore Lang- 
holL Jolianna Odry, Giiniher Becker, Willy Bruno Wange, Stefan Odry, 
Paul E.'ser, Hans Zander, Waller Brenner, Karsten- Peters, Jochem 
Grtiner, Gunter Gdbel. Peter Berger, Elverhard Ellrich, Norbert Pritz, 
Bernd Hagncr, Michael Kruger, Joseph Vollmert, Dieter Hornberg, 
Egbert iMeiers, Ralf Kurth, Claudia Wurm, Dagmar von Netzer, Claudio 
I>omberger, Jurgen Beier, Michael Holy, Engelbert Greis, Wolfgang 
Kuck, Herbert Gammersbach, Rolf Buhl, Peter Kneip, Gerd Lenze, 
Erdmann Dorlschy, i^iero Poii, Diana Schlesinger, Karin Kraus, Frouwke 
van Herwynen, Rudolf Thome, Kai A. Nicmeyer, Franz Menzel, Kim 
Sacluler, Walter Talmon-Gros, Joe Hembus, Max Zihimann, Maurie 
f ischbein, Christel Meuser, Annie Lautner, Johannes Buzalski, Gott¬ 
fried Bold, Victor von Halem, Beate Speith. 1,908 ft. 53 mins. (16 mm.). 
Subtitles. 

“Far from being a puzzle film (like Citizen Kane or Muriel), 
Not Reconciled is better described as a Macunary film’, in the same 
sense that Littre defines a lacunary body: a whole composed of 
agglomerated crystals with intervals among them, like the inter¬ 
stitial spaces between the cells of an organism”. Jean-Marie Straub's 
description c>f his second film and second Heinrich Boll adaptation 
(after Machorka-Muff ) helps to explain why, although it has more 
plot than any of his other works—containing even more characters 
and intrigues than Otiion —it is virtually impossible to paraphrase 
in the form of a synopsis. Covering half a century of German 
history (roughly 1910-1960) as seen through'the refiecting prism 
of one middle-class family—the architect Heinrich Fahmel, his 
wife Joanna, and their sons Eleinrich, Robert and Otto; Robert’s 
wife Edith and their children Joseph and Ruth—the film leaps 
between various periods achronologically, a form of fragmentation 


counteracted by Straub's decision to “eliminate as much as possible 
any historical aura in.both costumes and sets, thus giv ing the images 
a kind of atonal character” and, in one instance, have an actor 
(Georg Zander) play two ditrerent characters some twenty )ears 
apart, EITectively placing all events in the same present tense, the 
film thus prevents the spectator from either reordering them 
chronologically or, in some cases, understanding whether the move¬ 
ment between sequences takes one forward or backward in time. 
That all these questions can-be resolved by referring to Boll’s 
novel Biiliards at Half-Past Nine or the chronological summary 
given in Richard Roud’s Straub may be helpful in analysing the 
film’s material origins, but is less immediately relevant to the ex¬ 
perience w'hich the film affords—a procession of events of varying 
legibility which all bear ei{ual weight in their depiction of Nazism 
through what preceded, followed and accompanied it, specifically 
in relation to the moral codes of the bourgeoisie. The difiiculty, 
therefore, in describing Straub as a ‘minimalist’ is that this implies a 
reduction of his original material to its ‘minimal’ components, 
when in fact he has suppressed many of the narrative eleme^l^ that 
are essential to the novel’s continuity while highlighting i>ther 
aspects which point towards an independent reading of the text. 
Persistence rather than continuity is what emerges from No: Re¬ 
conciled, and it is worth considering some of the active ingredients 
which compri.se this persistence. While Citizen Kane and Muriel 
tend to converge on the spectre of an inaccessible past winch is 
viewed as a form of causality in relation to the present, the achrono- 
logical episodes of Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury and Re>nais' 
Je t\iinie, Je t'aime compose mosaics where the focus is more 
divergent, and Straub’s film appears at least superficially clO'^er to 
ihfc latter two examples. Where it differs crucially is in its avoidance 
of either psychology or lyricism to bridge its ‘lacunarv’ gaps, and a 
recourse to materialism that operates structurally in much the same 
way that romanticism functions for Faulkner and ResnaiN. The 
particular strategies behind this materialism can be found in Straub's 
other w'orks: direct sound; often beginning a shot before the ‘action’ 
proper begins and concluding it afterwards, which pariiallv verves 
to detach the locations from the characters; camera placcmei.t and 
movement which converselv .serve to set off characietb from theii’ 

w 

surroundings; vitdence suggested rather than depicted: a L!^e of 
rear-projection (as in Chronik der Anna Magdalena BiiJi) vhich 
calls attention to its own artifice; and performances bv nor -pro- 
fes.sionals which are largelv ‘recitations’ in the Brechiijii mccmcr. 
(Apropos of the latter, it is worth noting that Straub ^.Migauii!;. 
intended- somewhat paradoxically—to cast Helene W’cigcl, an 


actress and Brecht's widow, in the part of Johanna: the part of 
Robert Falimel at 40 was initially planned for Karlheinz Stock¬ 
hausen, one of the few' defenders of Machorka-Muff, who b-nved 
out of the role because of his inability to pla> billiards.) .More 
specifically, persistence figures in the reiterated phrase of Johaiuia's, 
‘‘the fool of a Kaiser”, and her subsequent decision to shoci a 
government dignitary—her "grandson’s murderer*’—in the film's 
closing moments, which succinctly illustrates the subtitle Only 
Violence Helps Where Violence Rules while providing a sharp 
contrast with the more quirky and Ivrical murder (and subsequent 
pan to a bright window) concluding The Bridegroom, I’le C'on,c- 
dienne and the Pimp, w'hich spells out a similar theme. For all its 
complexity and difiiculty as an integral narrative, Sot RecimcHed 
registers more simply and conventionally than Straub’s other works 
within its individual sequences, and is perhaps his ordy film to which 
the usual concept of mise en scene can comfortably be applied: 
the circular pan of about .3(Xj to Schrelia visiting his old house after 
the war immediately recalls Godard both visually and aiirallv, 
W'hile the ‘musical’ uses of silence and contrasting tempi often 
reflect Antonioni and Bresson. And thematicallv as well as structur¬ 
ally, Johanna’s murder of Minister M. ultimately brings one back to 
Bernard’s shooting of Robert, a fellow soldier in .Algeria now work¬ 
ing for the OAS, near the end of Muriel. (Significantlv, Straub has 
traced the original impulse of Not Reconciled back to his curiosity 
concerning what had become of his French friends who had fought 
in Algeria.) But in sharp contrast to the linear and basicallv chrono¬ 
logical fragmentation of Muriel, Straub’s “lacunary film” depicts 
a continuum of time and place in which notliing of con>.CL}uence 
is elided, and where the state of being ‘not reconciled —Cjcrmany 
w'itlt it.s own hi.^tory, the spectator with Slraub‘^ ‘‘agglomerated 
crystals”—is ultimately attributable less to what has been taken 
away than to what remains, implacable and ine.'iCapable. m the 
hard certainly of sounds and images. 

JON \ l HAN Kc )St b V t ’ vf 
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Fri. Feb. 24th at 7.30 p.m. 
BLOW FOR BLOW 


Coup pour Coup 

France/West Germany, 1972 


Director: Marin Karmitz 


Di.'ii Tlio Other ('incina. p.c —M.K.2 IVodiictions,Cinema Services 
(I’.iiiM W.n.R. (Cologne), .vr- cast and crew, ph —Andre Duhreiii!. (ol — 
hu'ir: in Colour, m- Jacky Moreau. /Hiii-iiuiki'rs — Jean-l’ierre Haronski, 
Paul Beruiiilt, Patrick Caboiiat, Jean-Noel Oelaniarre, Jean-Philippe 
Ddaii ario, Donatienne Fraisse. Evelyne July, Jacques Kebadian, Christine 
l.ipiii ka. I rcderiqiie Mathieu, Marie-Christine Meynard, Brigitte 
.SousM.licr. Maurice lanant, C hrislian Vallec. Dominique Very. Sebas'tien 
Vcyiin-l orer. c/c/or.y-Anne-Marie Bacquier, Danielle Chinsky, Eva 
Dainien. .Maite Dclamarre. Annick Fougeiy, Jean Hebert, Anne Lipinska, 
( hiisiiane Rorato, Andre Rouyer, Jean Tervoort, Andre W:itt. workers — 
.Simone Aubin, Jacqueline .Au/ellaiid, FJodic Avenel, Antoinette Barrois, 
(iinene Bcllegucule, Jacque.s Bellcgtieule, Aisha Benfatta, S. Beranger, 
Marline Ble, Marcel Hoche. .Agnes IJoulociie, .Syhianne Broucker, .Vhtrie- 
Madeleiiie Carton. Lucie Chemin. Florence Cian. Jeannine Clouet, Nelly 
Dc-beri. Annie Demarest, Therese Desperrois, Jacqueline Dugard, 
Syl\i;:nne Dumont. Mme. Franqueville, M. Franqucvilic, Denise Gamier, 
Nadeee I h'.gie, Frans•oi^e Knobelpicss, Michele Lamett. Simone Langlois. 
Marline Langlois, Nadia Langlois. Roland Leguem, Renee Lemoine- 
lligon. Luciane Maati, Paulette .Mari/e, Veronique Ma.sselin, Dominique 
Manlien. .Alice Marcier, Monique Petit, Bernard Picard. AilVedine Pillu- 
Allai'. Cieraldine Pinchon, Marie-Clairc Pinchon, Liliane Podfer, Marie- 
IVance Quessandier, Eugenie Rioult, Augustine Schmitt, Yves Thirard, 
Jean 1 ou/ard. Lucienne Yvon, Sylvie Zelasco. i7/«/c«/.y--Marline De¬ 
launay. Marie-Jose Dubost, Laure Dupuy, Maryse Frontin, Moniijue 
(iruyer. Gilles .Malka, Bernadette Parmenticr, Marie-Chrisline Poilpre. 
u/MoC/r/y—Marline Berthelin. Patricia Berthon, Marline Cailly, Evelyne 
('ailly. Jocclyne Poulard, Catherine Sulpice. teachers —.Armclle Lehuis, 
Jcan-I rans'ids Margucrin, Erany'oise Predines.Claude Febourg, 
Albert Legris. artist Mcrri Joiivet. lawyer —Michele Lamy. .1,240 ft. 90 
mins. (16 mm.). Snhiitles. 

I he seamslres.ses in a textile factory arc increasingly indignant 
ahoiit their working conditions: the no-ialking rule, the constant 
pressure for higher productivity, the supervisor's vindictive surveil¬ 
lance. the low wages. They improvise a few minor acts of sabotage 
and pivUcst- -short-circuiting a sewing-machine, emptying a bucket 
of Hour over the supervisor's head, distributing leaflets at the factory 
gates. When two of their number—one of whom has recently broken 
down in hysterics during her work—are summarily dismissed, the 
women decide t(» stop work and lock the factory boss, Boursac, in 
his ollicc. BiHirsac is released by a union representative wlio hastily 
negotiates seme paltry wage increases. But the .seamstresses arc not 
saiisticd with iltese concessions and, joined by women from the 
weaving sociicn. decide to occupy the factory. With food (and also 
citildivn with wlir-m husbands cannot cope) brought in from the 
uiiisi.'c, the occupation holds lirm. .After three weeks. Bi'ursac in- 
evpIk-.iMv returns to his olTicc. and is ag.iin scquesioicd. Meanwhile, 
tile ti'wn.s meta! vvorkers stage it massive sympathy strike. I'he 
autiu iiiics ilcem it impolitic to send in the riot squad and advise 
Bours.ic to agree to all the women's ilcmands, including the re- 
instaiLiiicni (>f the two wemkers. After live days' conlinement he 
capitulates. The vumicn rejoice, less in their material gains than in 
their new-linind sense of solidarity and power. 


.\cc irdi.'.g to Karmit/, he only supervised the script for Coup 
pour Coup which, like the Film itself (everyone paid a basic rale; 
everyiaing discussed and revised in talks between crew and actors)! 
was a truly collective efl'ori. .Starting as an outline by a building 
worKci, it was elabiirated on the basis of discussions and inters ievvs 
with women strikers from factories at Troyes and Saint-Omer, and 
only linaliscd after the worker-actors, using videotape, had discussed 
with the crew the best way to shoot what they had to say. The lilm 
ilselt wgs shot in a disused factory at Elbeiit, vv'ith a cast composed 
partly of the women with strike experience from .Saint-Omer and 
other laciorics. and partly of unemployed women from the local 
labour e.xchange. All the workers are genuine, but the ‘heavies' (bo.s.s, 
supervisor, etc.) are played by professionals. The collaboration of 
these female workers provides Karmitz not only with physically 
convincing performances but also with convincing plot details' dravm 

from their own experiences of industrial action. V'ct although often 
emotionally compelling. Coup pour Coup (Karmitz" third eature: 
Sept Jours Ail/eurs and Caiuanu/es have yet to be shown in Britain) 
emerges us an uneasy and somewhat ingeninnis amalgam of art and 
auilienticiiy. Its lirttional story attempts to synthesise a number i»f 
real-life incidents, but this is one case where the wliole proves less 
• persuasive than several of its component parts. The lilm is most 
. elfeciive vvhcti it relies on unavlorned description to state the vorkets' 
ca.se; the primitive conveyor-belt; the endless succession of .seams 
whose stitching is timed by a supervisory stop-watch; the michinist 
who goes home—via the supermarket—to cook and iron for a 
husband and three child.-'cn. Travellmg along the barred w i'ndows 
of the factory's facade or held in the doorway of the w ife's cramped 
kitchen, the camera more than adcquaiely convevs the fact hat life 
for these female workers is a mere commuting between prist ns. But 
as soon as the women start to articulate the oppression invviicii in 
the factory's rhythms and routines - the girl breaking dowr. at her 
bench with a cry of "Je veu.x voir le soleii", or the'young striker 
conliding in voice-over to her diary that she has at la>t discovered 
a sense of her own worth -one becomes awkwardly conscious of a 
controlling presence hehiiul the rough, ciuetua-yioIte surfaces. Coup 
pour Coup is a clarion call to solidarity, among workers in general 
and vvrvmon workers in particular; but its propagandist zearresult.s 
in some jarring simplilicatiims, omissions and' distortions. (One 
wonders, for instance, why the police make no attempt to st.^p the 
influx of provisions into the biiilding.) The lilm's strength lies in its 
depiciiim of group activity and the escalating determiaatioii which 
grows out i)f civlleciive struggle; but it achieves this by resorting to 
easy caricatures of those individuals wins lie outside the group (for 
the most part pla>cd by professional actors). The men on the 
sympailiv march have an irresistible dignity, but ihoiMie husivand to 
be slunvu in isolation is a lame duck incapable of changing his 
baby's nappies. Boursac is almost a cartoon character, .seen sunning 
himself on the terrace of his luxury villa or primly seated behind an 
antique desk in a glistening white oflice. Fven the shop stewardess 
holds herself aiotvf and dresses with self-conscious chic. Althoimh 
these characterisations are consistent with the lilm's broader de¬ 
nunciation of individualism, they remain discv'rdant with iiselemcnts 
of realistic observation. With an assembly-line, a lock-out and a 
sequestered boss. Coup pour Coup inevitably invites comparison with 
Tout \ ’a Bien. But where Godard—through disiancine eflects and a 
tormal consciousness of conflicting viewpoints—forces his audience 
to an intellectual analysis of the links between private and political 
lives, Karmitz never takes us beyond an emotional sympathy; as 

Ephemeral, one fears, as the benefits of the strike for the women 
depicted. 

JAN DAWSON 










Fri. Mar. 10th at 7.30 p.m. 

NIGKT CLEANKS 



Nightcleaners 

C/uat Sritain, 1975 


/>«//>,(• - IJcrukk Siixct I'lliu C'oiJcdivc. 3,240 It. W mins. (In.mm.). 

Vaiious .stramls intertwine within this account of the 1971 72 
campaign to unionise l.oniion's women cleaners, it begins uitli 
sequer.ces <iemonslrating the nature of the work, arni with intcr\ icus 
in which the women talk about hours, wages, conditions and tne 
clVecl iliey liave upon their lives: their descriptions are cminierposct 
to those of employers, who emphasise the value oj' discipline, and 
one of whom commends his workers, pointing out that -wilhoui 
them I'd be penniless”. Then the women's liberation campaign is 
introduceii- witli lealVt distribution outside tube stations anu 
women collecting union subscriptions—followed by meetings wnn 
trade union ollicials in the general context ol ihe mobihsaiion 
against the Industrial Relations Hill. The film then moves to ideologi- 
citl argument, turning somewhat incoherently on die various axes 
r>f working-women, women’s liberation and socialism. V nch ol 
the debate and interest aroused by Nh^htcU-imers has centred on the 
way in which i!ii.s nuilcrial i*^ used. In a .sense, lliv. unal resu l i.'i a.s 
much a film about making a film as an account of the nightcleaners 
campaign. The lilm-makers and their ctiuipment are constant.y 
visible, as a Godardian reminder of the cinematic pioccss. ic 
montage employs two striking forms: one. the use ol black space, 
breaks down any narrative structure and becomes a device ,or 
separating sound Irom image, patterning the lilm as a mosaic o. 
images and words but also lending it an over-extended quality am 
the feeling of gaps and silences W'aiting to be lilleci. the ('ihcr is t le 
use of exnemelv slowed-down Close-ups of women s laces, whicn 
opens the film up to the criticism that it objectifies the women who 
are ostensibly its subject. A further question arises out of the pro¬ 
cedure of the Berwick Street Collective. To the extent that their 
major preoccupati^m in Siiihti lciiiicrs is with problems ol ideo iigy - 
the relationship between leminist ideas and the e.xpeiieiice o one 

group of women wankers; speculation on the nature ol the hnage 
the reality of the campaign is to a degree obscurcil. That the 
employers operate a siibcomracting system, ihat governinent 
departments as much as anyone prefer this system to direct emp cy- 
ment of cleaners, that the people distributing lealleis are doing the 
work of the union, in the absence of a properly constituted union 
branch: none of these facts emerge. What does come across very 
clearly is the result of an ex|)loitative system -thc isolatiiin, lack 
of sleep and anxiety experienced by the nightcleimers -and this is 

the film's major strength. 
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Fri. Mar. 17th at 7.30 p.m. 
LE GAI SAVOIR 


Gai Savoir, Le 

France/West Germany, 1967 Director: Jcan-Luc Godard 

Cm: (not yet issued), dist: [Kestrel Film Production], p.c.: 
Anouchka Films (Paris) / Bavaria Atelier (Munich), sc: Jean- 
Luc Godard. j>h: Jean Leclcrc. col: Eastman Colour. (No 
further credits issued), l.p.: Juliet Berto (Pairicia), Jean-Pierre 
l-^aud (Emile Rousseau). 8,190 ft. 91 mins. Subtiiles. 

Two young militants, Patricia (daughter of Lumumba and 
th 2 Cultural Revolution) and Emile (Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seiu's great-grandson) come respectively from the factory 
and university barricades to a darkened television studio in 
w'liich, with the help of audio-visua” aids, they plan to study 
thj nature of images and sounds, (heir sessions take place 
at night, leaving their days and evenings free for militant 
action; and their curriculum devotes a year to collecting 
random images and sounds (broadcasts, film clips, posters, 
graffiti, etc.), a year to criticising and analysing the material 
collected, and a third year to creating their own models. 
Tfiey in fact decide to incorporate critici.sm into the first 
yeir of their programme; and having eventually concluded 
that the only way to define sounds and images is as a mix¬ 
ture of method and sentiment, go on their separate, revolu- 
ticnary ways. 

"What is an image?” (“or indeed, a sound?”) asks a 
grimly jesting Godard; and the question is not, as with 
Bacon’s Pilate, whether he will stay for an answer but 
wf ether his baflled public will remain to hear it, or under¬ 
stand it if they do remain. Where most film directors are 
co;itent to construct their theories and rough drafts in 
private, Godard (possibly in an efiort to avoid a paternalis¬ 
tic relationship with his spectators—“Ce n’est pas de donner 
des armes aux camarades ouvriers, mais de les aider a 
apprendre a en forger . . . ”) relentlessly takes them through 
each step of a backward-reasoning process which, on his 
own admission, adds up not to the film that “must be 
made” but merely to an indication of the paths that must 
still be travelled. And yet, try as he will to liberate sounds 
and images from the imperialist associations he has dis¬ 
covered them to contain, the master-pupil (or possibly the 

•if 


master-slave) relationship survives, and the free associations 
that are made remain the master’s own: the p'.inute of 
silence is dedicated not to creative association but to a 
murdered Black Panther; the empty screen is oliered up 
for thoughts of the 1 bird 'World victims of I rench torture. 
So that—apart from his dilficulty in maintaining a haiance 
between theory and practice, or as he puts it between "dis- 
cours intellectuel’’ and “discours revolutionnaire" - it soon 
becomes clear that, as a dogmatic Marxi^t-Ler.inist, the 
emancipation Godard envisages is not a liberation from all 
forms of propaganda but the substitution of one piopaganda 
for another. Politically speaking, he may be riglu C Eile a 
dii: Non, on va uli!i>er le .Satellite du I lers-Monde; s il y a 
censuie. eile est revolutionnaire"); but if the clioice is merely 
between reaetionary and revolutionary pro|xtg;uula. wh) 
docs Godard open his film with talk of discovirmg free 
images and free sounds? And why. in a film dedicated to 
definition, does he use the word freedom so ambiguously, 
sometimes to depict a state of new-born innocence a la 
Rousseau, sometimes to denote total submission to Revolu¬ 
tionary discipline? At times the answer m.iy look like 
vigorous dialectic, but at others it looks more like muddled 
MI.SIODIMAN (the mixture of method and sentiment that 
Godard advocates). He may. like Rimbaud, try to rediscover 
pure, untarnished sounds (witness the scene,in v.hich his 
two pupils satisfyingly mouth vowel sounds at one another), 
but he knows in advance that, like Bertolt Brecht, his quest 
will lake him “from Rimbaud to Lenin", tliat his sought- 
after degree zero of sounds and images is in fact zero plus 
Mao Tse Tung. But it is not so much that Godard’s cine- 
pamphlet betrays a certain theoretical confusion (which has 
often accompanied the most powerful political statements, 
the most moving works of art) as that the medium he lus 
chosen to express it magnifies the confusion to the point 
of deflecting the theoretical quest for clarity. It takes him 
only a few moments to demonstrate that the images and 
sounds which bombard us in our daily lives are charged 
with ideological (in this case, capitalistic) implications, a 
few minutes more to reveal the shattering etlect of divorcing 
images from sounds. What follows after this (perhaps a 
deliberate and repeated return to zero) seems mere repeti¬ 
tion; slogans and counter-slogans, puerile gratrui. verbal 
obscenities as a response to political ones. .At the end of 
the third year of the curriculum, the pure image and the 
pure sound are still as inaccessible as ever, though Godard 
(as if just realising the implications of the 'commitment’ theory 
that dominated so much British thinking in the l ifties. and 
punishing hinrself for ever enjoying Bogart movies and 
Cadillac convertibles) has at least discovered that there is no 
such thing as an apolitical image. What remains unexplored 
is the question of whether an (ideologically) good image is 
necessarily an (aesthetically,emotionally) elTective one. And 
since the few scenes between .seminars, where Juliet Berto 
swigs a Coke and Leaud eats a croissant, celebrate the 
reasons for revolutionary activity so much more eiTectively 
than all the posters of armies on the march, the answer 
would appear to be no. Here again. Godard has anticipated 
us (“L.e theatre documentaire ne peut pas se mesu.-er avec la 
realite . . . ne parvient jamais a egaier la dynamique . . ."); 
but sadly, his documentary theatre doesn’t equal the dynamic 
of an open university either. 

^ J.XN D.AVVSO.N 









Sat. Mar. 4th, Sun. 5th 
PIERROT LE FOU (A) 


Numero Deux (Number Two) 


France, 1975 


Director; Jean-Luc Godard 


Sat. Mar 18th, Sun. 19th 
NUMERO DEUX (X) 


Saturday and Sunday 5 and 8 p.m. 


] 


PIERROT LE FOU, France/Italy, 196S 

Cert: A. dist: Gala, p.c.: Rome Paris Films/Georges de Beauregard 
(Paris)/C'ino De Laurentis Cinematografica (Rome), p: Georges 
dc Bcauiegard. p.manager: Rene Demoulin. d: Jean-Luc Godard. 
assistant d: Philippe Fourastie, Jean-Picrre Leaud. sc: Jean-Luc 
Godard. Based on the novel Obsession by Lionel White, ph: Raoul 
Coutard. Techniscope. col: Eastman Colour, ed: Fran<;oise Colin. 
a.d.: (none), m: Antoine Duhamel. songs: “Ma Ligne de Chance”, 
‘‘Jamais je ne t’ai dit que je t’aimerai toujours” by Antoine 
Duhamci, Bassiak. sd: Rene Levcrt. i.p.: Jean-Paul Belmondo 
iFerdinat ii), Anna Karina (Marianne), Dirk Sanders (Marianne's 
Brother), Raymond Devos (The Man on the Pier), Grazieila Galvani 
(Ferdinand's Wife ), Roger Dutoit (Gangster), Hans Meyer (Gangster), 
Jimmy Karoubi (The Duar/), Christa Nell (Mme. Staquet), Pascal 
Aubier (2nd Brother), Pierre Ilanin (3rd Brother), Princess Aicha 
Abiilir (Herself), Samuel Fuller (Himself), Alexis PoliakofT (Sailor), 
l.as/.lo S/abo (Political Exile from Santo Domingo), Jean-Pierre 
Leaud (Young Man in Cinema). 9,885 ft. 110 mins. Subtitles, 

Bored and jaded with his life in Paris, with his rich wife, com¬ 
fortable Hat, and the monotonous social chatter around him, 
Ferdinand snatches at the escape otfered by a chance meeting with 
Marianne, a girl he had known some years before. Marianne 
prc.Ncnts him with the picture of a life of violence—involvepicnt 
with gangs, semi-criminal and semi-political; guns; sudden death; 
a brother in the South of France to whom she wants to escape. 
Ferdinand (whom she calls Pierrot) drives away with her. They 
ditch one car, steal another. Then, they arrive into an idyll of 
peace, sun, sea, trees and animals. But Marianne becomes bored 
with this game of desert island life, and a chance encounter takes 
her back to violence. She telephones Ferdinand to come to her 
rescue; he arrives to find her gone, a dwarfish gangster dead with 
a pair of scissors in his neck, and two toughs prepared to torture 
him to learn Marianne’s whereabouts. When he finds her again, 
she involves him in a showdown between the gangs—an affair of 
hold-ups, ambushes, and car chases. His discoveo' that the “brother” 
is not really a broilier, and that Marianne intends his owm betrayal, 
sends F«;rdinand chasing to their island refuge. There both the 
“brother” and Marianne are shot dead. Ferdinand tries to tele¬ 
phone his wife in Paris, paints his face blue, straps dynamite round 
his head, and lights the fuse. The gesture is too final; by the time 
lie changes his mind and scrambles for the fuse, it’s too late. 

Godard’s new film demands the closest analytical discussion; 
and in the space available here it is hardly possible to do more 
than suggest some of the lines such discussion might lake. For the 
film, in theme as in style, is built out of Juxtapositions, contra¬ 
dictions, a constant interplay between what people do, what they 
say, and what they are or might be. Marianne, for instance, appears 
to be living a criminal fantasy, a wish fulfilment game of easy 
death and comic-strip violence; then it emerges that behind this 
fantasy is another fantasy; and behind that, perhaps, a reality. 
Marianne can kill, coolly. Ferdinand, whom she calls a poor 
booby, really is a poor booby—trying to demonstrate that he 

doesn’t have to keep to a straight line in life, he can only drive a 
car into the sea, or drape himself in dynamite. There is the contra¬ 
diction between two escapist ideals, of a sort—the romantiv, idyll 
by the sea, and the enticing dream of violence and movement. 
And both of these are played off against Ferdinand’s “normal 
life, against the party scene shot in monochrome colours where 
the characters, as in Une Femme Mariee, chatter in ^advertising 
slogans. In detail, there’s the contradiction of Marianne’s (genuine) 
regret for the dead in Vietnam; and her (genuine) share in the 
intolerable clowning pantomime of the Vietnamese war staged 
for the American sailors. The reality of Vietnam; the gaines of 
violence; the shock of chance, coincidence, real death; Godard 
holds these and his other contradictions in balance, not c»>mmenting 
on them, but turning the film so that it reflects them like a prism. 
The theme, at points, touches that of Le Meprir, but wuh an 
addition of the stylistic emphases—pop art stylisation, lr;igmenta- 
tion, use of neon signs, etc—developed through Cite lemme 
Mariee. Coutard’s colour photography is as beautiful as it is 
imaginative; and there arc camera devices—like the lights uhich 
play over the windscreen during the tlight from Paris—as jolting 
in their effect as the film’s chopped rhyihm. A good deal is I'llmed 
in long shot, like the fantastically beautiful image of Ferdinand 
and Marianne walking away through a field of tall grass fri>m the 
car they have set on lire. Ferdinand dies in long shot; runs to 
Marianne’s rescue in long shot. This deliberation contrasts with 
the sharp jabs of action, parodied or taken straight, and the tjuick 
jokes. And it is this effect of ultimate calm, a kind of dctacbment, 
which enables Godard to keep his balance, always to come out 
right side up. His study of the “last romantieV’ is a study alvt of 
the absurdity and failure of the rornantic solution—lilmed, as of 
course it would have to be, by a modern romantic. 

Suitability: A. P.H. 


Cert —X. dist -The Other Ginema. p.c -Sonimagc;Bella/SNC. p — 
Anne-Marie .Micville, Jean-Luc Goilaid. assoc, p —Georges de Beau¬ 
regard. p. co-ordinator —Marcel Mossdti. asst. »7—Gerard Martin, sc — 
Jean-Luc Godard. />/i—William l.ubtchansky. In colour, video engineer 
G. Teissedre. ed —(not available), .songs by and performed by —Leo Ferre. 
•Vf/- Jean-Picrre Rub. tcrhnicnl collaboration —Milka Assaf, Gerard 
Martin, /.p - Sandrine Battistclla (Sandrine), Pierre Oudry (Pierre), 
Alexandre Rignault, Rachel Siefanopoli. 7,920 ft. 88 mins. Subtitles. 

Tw'O (occasionally one or three) video screens of varying pro¬ 
portion (square, rectangular), themselves filmed in 35 mm., present 
varying images of an extended family, which includes Sandrine and 
Pierre, their children Vanc.ssa and Nicholas, and two grandparents, 
inside the modern flat in which they all live. The adult participants 
arc accorded a number of monologues in which they plttce and 
explain them.selvcs in relation to the small number c)f .significant 
objects and concepts structuring (he film. The ‘narrative’ episodes 
are prefaced and concluded by Godard himself, who explains in 
his video studio in Grenoble the genesis of the film, and demon¬ 
strates some of the technical possibilities his equiptnent offers 
(juxtaposition and mixing of images, relation of sound and image, 
silence, noise). ‘Events’ are domestic and/or incidental—peeling 
carrots, taking a bath—and exteriors are shot from the window of 
nhe flat. 

Perhaps the most technically open-ended of Godard s films to 
date, Numero Deu.x is also among the most claustrophobic con¬ 
tributions to an oeuvre which has often specialised in paranoia. 
It is therefore an investigation of liberation and repression, following 
the contradictory and often confiicting avenues provided by 
thematic restriction and technological innovation. Initially, it seems 
to undertake a feminist argument to counter the misogyny of the 
director's past, and to take up the Fonda/Montand dialogue w'here 
it was left by Tout ra bieit. Godard's opening discourse reflects on 
iilm production as an industrial process, born of the Hollyw'ood or 
Mosfilm factories. The sense in which this continues the theses of 
Tout va bieii is reinforced by the TV screen which shows, in turii, 
clips from recent successful movies (featuring Mcrntand, Piccoli. 
Depardieu, etc.), news items concerning Cambodia and Saigon, 
and the May Day parade led by the trade unionists Maire and Seguy. 
Hut the macro-politics embodied in these faits divers are quickly 
modified via an adaptation of the production-consumption metaphor 
as expounded by Deleu/.e and Guattari in the Anti-Oedipc. Godard 
explains that to make a film you can think small: all you need to 
do is look around where things are happening all the time. Thus the 
children are central to the domestic register within which Numero 
y)c//.v steadfastly operates thereafter, and their first phrases, spoken 
as they look out from the balcony of the flat—“Once there was a 
landscape, once there was a factory. Is Mummy a factory or a 
landscape?”—precisely map Godard's present terrain. Similar shifts 
punctuate the film: “This is not a film of the left or the right but of 
behind and in front. 1 he government is behind, the children are in 
front”, which may be read both as a sketch of the Freudian 
unconscious and, paradoxically, of childlike innocence. “This is 
not a film about politics but a film about sex (‘le cul'). Why either 
or, why not both?”According to Godard’s own formulation, 
Numero Deux is to be understood as a rephrasing of “Once upon a 
time” as “Twice upon a time”, iTccause the former fails to take 
account of the complexity of both the double and the reverse image 
(or soundtrack), and also of the relation of the domestic w'i>rld to 
society as a whole and the state of woman to the state at large. Not 
surprisingly, sexual episodes assume greatest importance and are 
regularly reprised: the image of Pierre sodomising Sandrine, the 
parents giving the children a lesson in reproduction before sending 
them off to scMiool, the old people musing on their depleted genitals, 
Sandrine masturbating. And similarly, history and politics figure as 
memories (of the grandfather) or isolated incidents seen from the 
window (as when Sandrine encounters a neighbour, but refuses to 
take a leaflet or to attend a woman’s meeting). For these reasons 
Numero Deux cannot be summarised except in elemental terms — 
“Before 1 was born I was ilead”, as Vanessa writes on her black¬ 
board—since eserylhing is significant and nothing is. The sense ol 
flow and of process—or charge and discharge, as Numero Deux has 
il—is certainly one of Godard's most exciting achievements to date; 
what he does not attempt, however, is a critique of the total process, 
of the implications of filming video on 35 mm. (beyond showing that 
the director can manipulate), of the flow between spectator and 
film which is, nevertheless, called for by the very private nature of 
his material. As a footnote, it should be added that the subtitles for 
the version under review' arc quite unacceptable and sometimes 
positively misleading. Nothing authorises the substitution of Life 
■ for Mutch (both magazines) or ’Republic Square’ for ‘Place de la 
Republique’ and innumerable other naturalisations; and no attempt 
is made to render the puns: son (his /her/sound), montage (montage/ 
editing /sodomy), etc. 

JILL LORULS 
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ir. j.., i.wi‘i ..■ ^Jid Puiitecurvu ; 

:•/ Marvc-iio G-atti; music by bnnio 
wi!.i Marion iu’cindo, Lvaristo Marquez 
• iiiu •'.••nalo ^uivatoi'L. h United Artists keiease. 

Somcwlicrc in the first several pages of tiie 
product iou iioies of Gillo Pojitecoi-vo's BIJl^N!, 
the director states tliat "as tlie story devei- 
i.>ps, the })icture gradually cliajiges from a 
classical adventure to jieorealism." Tliis is 
tlio film i'oniecorvo wanted to Jiiake. liirtiier 
on lie observes, "there is a very imporlajtt 
ro 1 e [in rlio lihiij, that of Sir Willi<iJii Walker 
[tlayed by Marlon Brando. Brando is essential 
to tlic role; wilJi ojte look lie can say tliree 
pages of dialogue." Tills is the film lie did 
make --a roiiruitic genre film loaded with tlie 
'iconographic' presence of its star, exuding 
diletttuitism and a self-congratulatory air for 
the film's profound 'relevance.' 

■fhore is no doubt tliat the film is well 
crafted and that Pontecorvo retains liis sensi¬ 
tivity for anonymous faces, the fears and an¬ 
guish expressed in them .uid tlie social impli¬ 
cations, despite a pervading slickness to the 
overall production. And watching Marion Brando 
can be cnjoy.ible, since lie does project aji 
intelligence iiumerous notclies above tliat of 
other scit'cn idols -- the tiunking man's 'Duke' 
Wayne, ills rclationsliip to coiruiiercial cinema 
lias always been of a transitional nature -- he 
acted as a bridge between the innoceiicc ol tlie 
classic genre and the sopiiistic.ilion of liie 
more engaged and lrcc-.tori:'. ! ilms ol today. 

But with nili BAri’I.ii Oh Al.OIhJtS, I’ontecorvo had 
already cstablisiicd himself in ;i unique posit¬ 
ion: tlie sincerity of his work and its conciir- 
rent success with critics Jind at tiie box-oflrce 
siiould have ma-Je iiim indepeiulent enougii to 
avoid the failure of hUlONtl To practically 
build a film wliicli purports to he so [loliti- 
cally perspicacious i.n its revelations around 
the cliarismatic mannerisms of one man contra¬ 
dicts it.s iiitent. Before; tiie film is half 
gone, we cai; iiear the petard eciioing and the 

film is well ho is ted- 

Itraiido's Jiaracteribation of Sir Wiiliaiii 
Walker, iiritish agent uiid provocateur who is 
sent to the Caritibean island of (jueimada to 
f».)iuent rCv'olution, is iinoued with all the niii'l- 
sight of a mid-doth Century stirient of poilti- 
cai piiilosupiiy. lie almost sing I ehanded iy in¬ 
vents Dialect ics- and ha.s tht; ext raoial inary 
ability to smile 'ironieaily' at ali the uer-^ 
verse twists of liistory Vviiile in tiie tliick of 
11 . 
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plays tlie compleat iiegeiian, audiences 
ii.ave notiii.'ig on liim, he's in it, out ol it aail 
boats you to the 'cogent’ observation, Muster- 
jiig up ali the roguish grace he can, Brajulo 
nosr.ures with such an invuDiorable awareness 
tiiat liis character negates its own h i :vl or ica 1 
context. It all liccemes a story ol a glamor¬ 
ous, albeit [tiiysica 1 ly iveei.ly, iigfue known as 
Marlon Orando wivo clevauTy instills nwoliil ioo- 
arv fervor in black .-Maves aiu! coiivinCi’S the 


Portuveso cobniia!:^ lliat wagi_ l.iii>)r .lai Hide- 

V > . . J 

peiiflcncc is iu liiLir i)OSl intOi\'Sts a. 
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l-ngland's. .'\nd besides, luvindo knows as we 
all do tliat the PJtli Century has got to do its 
'thing.' When he just about says this at sov- 
ei't'ii points in the film, it is an enticing 
mixture of poetic philosophy and raison d'etac. 
Marlon Brtuido: ituin-of-tiie-world, burdened by 
his owii omniscience. 

Naturally, things go off well and Hiauido 
leaves the isi.'uid luid its sugar plantations in 
the liaiids of a British sugar company. But all 
is not to work out well. Jose Dolores (hvaii- 
isto Marquez), the black slave Brando inspired 
to idealism and social consciousness so tliat 
he would lead the revolution, refuses to be 
placated by the new regime. It lias, as-Br<mdo 
told the plajitation owners it would, worked 
out best for. capitalism. Ten years later 
Brando is sent for by the smne plautatiou own¬ 
ers. dose Dolores is Icculiiig .uiotlici rebel 1 
ion, tills time against tiie British sugar intei- 
ests ;liw 1 ili.scontcnt is spreading. briUido comes 
back as somewhat of a 'toclmical advisor' fcon- 
tcHiiporaI'v para I lu 1 s arc obvious) and destiuct- 
ii'cl)' pursues the rebels, ravaging the land, 
aiul capturing liis old friend ;uid former tool, 

Jo.se Dolores. 

One of - the scenes most indicativ'c of tiio 
1 i Im's fai lure occurs in the clim.ix. wlicti 
lirando reasou.s tliat to kill Jose,Dolores would 
only make him a imirtyr :uul perpetuate tlic rev¬ 
olution, lie suggests tliat lie be let go, piu- 
vided that lie ignominiousiy flee tlie island. 

Vet he would still have his life, Bnuido re- 
miiids ium. lie unbinds the prisoner, but Jose 
.lolores is motioniess, staring i:i noble silence. 
Me prefers to wait for the gallows. Br^iJo is 
I'nc<>mprohending anil groves iurious. lie becoincs 
frustrated bv "tlie invincible integrity of his 
prisoner,'thi.s 'Prajikenstein' of his vviio re- 
i'usoS to play the g:iiue. And Biando spe^ids tjic 
ia.si :iiinute.s oL tnc film in a log ol. self-pit\ 
and tncouipi'elicnsion vdiich leads to liiw suudeii 
and liuiont demise. How ciui Brando, vdio had 
[>rovio!i.?Iy sluiwn tliat he understood idealism 
and moral, integrity to .sucli a higli degree that 
he could in.stlll it in others and manipulate 
it, suddenly stand dumbfoujided at its exis- 
Lon-.e? Wliat probabl)’ happened is that Ponte- 
corv’o aiul. Br.'uulo had worked the!nsel\''es into a 
hole wliere the character was too smart^ to get 
any crcilible kiiwl ol comeuppajice, so t;ie) wcic 
compeUevl to superimi>ose one ol those standard 
I'v.'so 1 ut ions romcmbercvl from tiie days v\lion liolly 
wood btudios sccmctl to have kept tiieiu on file 

. t -* • 1 ... ^ . V ' , » 


cardb. ihev tossed in a blind spot commoiiiy 

' . » a ' - ! A. . 


lieDl b'.' naive 'iieav'ies' : ".A man witneut a 
'iirice?' How can that be?'-' (This denouement 
is filed d erectly behind the card indicating 
a silver bullet lor wcrcwoLv^^cs; somehow it 
always worked better in tlie movies of Michaci 

L'urtic.j 

Ihus, the overly prepossessing Brando uiidoCxS 
the film, contrivance uialocs Brando, and I 
tloii’t know exactly wliere tiuit leaves Pontecorvo... 

Calvin Crecii 






























Eisenstein’s aesthetics 


Even today the Bolshevik Revolution rcv’crbcrates through c^ur 
lives. During those heroic days Eisenstein was a student at ilic 
Instiiute of Civil Engineering in Petrograd. He was nineteen years 
old. He was not prepared for the overthrow of the existing order of 
society, the collapse of his culture and ideology and the dissolution 
oi his family as his parents departed into c.xile. The Revolution 
destroyed him, smashed the co-ordinates oi his life, but it also gave 
him the opportunity to produce himself anew. It swept aside tir. 
dismal prospect of a career in engineering, his father's prol'ession, 
and opened up iresn vistas. In the span oi ten vears, as wc know, 
Eiscnsicin was to win w’orld iamc, iirst in ilic iheatrc, liien in the 
cinema. In order to achieve this, he was compelled to become an 
intellectual, to construct for himseif a new world-view, a new 
ideological conception both of society and of an, lie havi to become 
a student oi aesthetics in order to work in the cinema; he could 
lake nc'ihing ior granted. .'\nd, oi course, wc cannot separate tite 
ideas which he developed from the matrix in which they wcic 
formed, the matrix of the Bolshevik Revolution. 

'I he ideology of the new order of society was proclaimed as 
political, revolutionary and scientific, and it was in this image tiiat 
Eiscnsicin sought to construct his an and his aesthetics. When, 
through .a cliancc meeting with a childhood friend, he became a 
sccncrv'-paintcr and set-designer at the Prolctcuii 'rheairc in 
Moscow, he quickly recognised that the theatre should be a veiiicle 
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for political propaganda, a laboratory for avant-garde experiment, 
and, in the words of his mentor, the actor and director Vsevolod 
^ ' , mc.^rltin^; for acting, manned bv technicians, rather 

than a temple with a priesthood. In this, of course, he was not 
alone. He identified himselt with the artistic avant-garde which he 
found, a dynamic whose ideas were forged, among 

others, by Mcyerhold, the poet and playwright, Mayakovsky, the 
painters Kasimir Malevich and Vladimir Tatlin. Under their 
leadership the pre-Rcvolutionarv movements of Futurism and 
tr were reassessed and transformed, .-^rrwas to be a 

branch of production, in the service of the Revolution. Thus 
Constructivism was born. ,, 

Eiscnstcin s first production in the theatre took place in 192 v 
The play, an adaptation ol a nincteenih-ceniurv work bv Ostrovskv, 
was organised not into acts and scenes, but as a programm.c of 
attractions, as in the music-hall or the circus. T he stage was laid 
out like a gymnasium, with a tight-ropc, vaulting-horses and 
parallel bars. Caricatures of Lord Curzon, .Marsha! Joft're, Fascists 
and other political figures were lampooned in satirical sketchc.v. 
1 here was a parody ol a religious proce'^sion, with placards reading 
‘Religion is the opium ol the people'. Clowns and ‘noise bands' 
assaulted the audience, under wltosc seats fireworks exploded, .^i 
one point a screen was unrolled and a film diary projected. It was 
this travesty of Ostrovsky, produced incongruouslv enough in the 
ballroom of the cx-Vilia .Morossov, which was the occa.sion for 
Eisensiein's first theoretical writing, published in the magaz.inc 
Let. In tliis manifesto he outlined his concept of the montage of 
attractions. 

At this point the greatest influence exerted on Eiscnsicin was 
that of Mcverhold. Mcverhold, alrcadv a successful theatre director 
before the Revolution, emerged after it as a leader of the avant- 
garde. He was motivated by a deep distaste for the methods of 
Stanislavsky and the Moscow .^rts Theatre, later, of course, to be 
enshrined as the apogee of Stalinist an. Meycrhold's original anti¬ 
pathy sprang from his hostility to Naturalism, part of his inheri¬ 
tance from Svmbolism, which until Futurists such as .Mavakovskv 
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burst ibc Svrcn?. llic icaslinj:: icarciuri) irunoricJ. auuuicr- 

Ti’cnJ iv' il'.e .!;(,Man..ii! •,i-..nvjstic I'.cc t-n cr.ic arki >.-,sci..i! 

ihcnic''. cc'ing l;-kk iVoni i ol^iov lo lk-!ii>skv. !r u;:o .\'cvciikilJ 
h-.u.l SCI I'.-j- :iii cN’j'cniiK'nial s:udio v.iicrc iio '.vorkcJ luktcr ilic 
pscikls.ivvir: Dr I>ap.:riu!i(), a r.amc lakcn rniin ih-c Vu/t ; oi 
! liiiiinaiiu. 1 Irahiia-in. aiaJ Cicrj'K.n K'.a'.iuikiii'ism in I'cacr sK Iku! 
.in cia'fi.iuMis it'.iikcn'.;c AicscrhuU and .'■! ;lic wii >'c Knrsian 
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ut ilic iimc. A'Liniaunn'' ol i unTmann's 7kA v were 
pul oil m ihc ihcairc by al-uost c\cry Iciulinp Russian dircck'r, 
liicy 'A’crc iiKujc niio ballots, I’n-'y proDiioJ I’no natno lor ilic 
Sont]don broihcrliood, dicv arc alluded lo in Araoakiivskv';. I'/u- 
/v.'oW'i.o.'e they '-.oeic anion'^ the ia\ouriic works nor oinv of 

Meyerltold i'ui also ol i-i.-k.'uo and. iniJccd, hasenstcin '• In 
cular. Wc'verliold drew irotn iK'Dinann (o'pec'iall_\ I'/u iVna.k 
Hriiaitilin' an cniuinccd interest m the ccuifncJia dcli'arhs whicii 
he saw as ihe main element in a liioaiii'ra! uiui -inuliiion comprisin'.; 


the faniastic, the inarvelious, the popular, rhe folkloric: a luni- 
verbal, stvliscd, convcmional theatre which he could use as a 
\ve.ip;<n against Stanislavsky’s Xaiuralisrn and psychologism. The 
links wit!) the iMiiurisis' adi'ption of the circus artM|uiic evident:, 
tlie two trends, towards pantoniiinc and iowai\is acrobatics, 
ouick'v inerced. .. . 

i w 

Later a second fault, more obvious to a Construciivivt than a 
Svinbolist, was delected in Stanislavsky; his mvsticism. Stanis- 
lavsky’s ci<.»scst collaborators, Mikhail Chekhov and Sullenihiisky, 

were both absorbed in the Russian mvsiical tradition. .Suilerzhitskv 

•* • 

had been a ‘Wrestler of God’ who helped move his religious sect 
from the Caucasus to Canada, then returned to Russia where he 
was given a job as a siage-hatid bv Stanislavskv. Me came to 
intiucnce .Stanislavskv enorinousiv, infecting him with a naive 
infriluation with I'olstoy, Hindu philosophy and yoga. C'hckhov 
too dewioped the vogic strain in the Stanislavskv svsiem. what he 
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ca.lievi its ‘P'-.ihian oualitv'. One student acKn lias dc-'cripcd how 
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‘we itkiulgcd in r’^anu. stretching out our hands and emitting ravs 
frv.'iu the lips of our fingers. The idea was to get the person at 
'.vlio.m vour lingers pni'ited to fee! I'ii!- ra'-haiion.’ These rukics were 
out of key with, lik' cpiacli oi'tlic nKi.-iiinc, tlte mass, urbanism and 
A.'neri..:an:sm. .MeycrhoKl aitacked them. 

lits own sysieni. bio-rncchtiiiics. he conccT.ed us a cotnbinaiion 
ot'ir iliiar'.'-drill with algebra, d'hc iuunan bodv was seen ahno'-t on 

• W 

a robo;, whose muscles aikl tend.ons were like pistons and ro,i>. 
The kev to success as an actor lav in rigort'us pa:\'!< -ii training. 
This svsteni v,a:-; giten a p.'\cltolocical uudri pituii ig b\ ]'’av'!Ovuin 
rellc.Sidogy; ‘'i'hc actc>r'must be able to respon.l.to stimuli.' d he 
good acK.u—-arul anvhodv phvsicallv fit could otkemie a gsW/d acior 
--■was one with a ‘minimum reaction time’, 'i'hcrc were other 
imporiani ingredients in .Weyerhold’s systern; 'I'ayKkism. tiie study 
of workers' physical movements, invented in America to. increase, 
pioductitni airJ popubrise<l afi'..'r liie Rc\’idi!iuiii in Rus'ia. witli 
l.enui'.N ajiprovai v^ Lct us take I'ne s.ioiin of tiie Revoluiit;!; in 
boviet Russia, unite i‘ to the pulse of .American life and do our 
work like a chronometer!' read one slogan c'f tlic timed DaisToze's 
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curhyihinicSj iniluentiai on Massine's choreography; ihc cotniNcdia 
dcU'arici Douclas I-'airbanks; the German Romantic cull of the 
marionette 'Klcisi, hU^timann}; the Oriental tlteatre i Juring his 
Dr Dapcrtutio period Meyerhold had invited Japanese iugglers to 
his siudio'. I*urthcr amrminiiion was provided by the psychology 
of William James; another anti-Stanislavskian, Evrein<v.-, v.a^ 
struck by James's examples of how when we count up to ten, 
anger disappears, and how whistling brings courage in its tram; 
F.iscnstcin cites James’s dictum that ‘we weep not because we are 
sad; we arc sad because wc weep'—which was taken to prove tire 
primacy of physiological gesture over psycliological emotion. 

A Russian journalist described the work ot the I’rolctcult 
Theatre in 1923, the year The U”Ac Man was produced; 

big training of proletarian actors is taking pdace. In the first 
place, it is a jihj’sicai training, embracing sport, boxing, ligln 
athletics, collective games, fencing and bio-rnechanics. Next 
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it includes special voice training and beyond tliis there is 
education in the historv of the class strucgle. Training is 
carried on from ten in the morning till nine at night. The 
head of the training workshop is Eisenstein, the inventor of 
the new circus stage. 

Eisenstein’s debt to Meyerhold even extended to paying particular 
attention to the movements of cats and tigers, which in Meyerhold's 
view exem}>lified the secrets of bodily plasticity. 

Besides working for Meyerhold, Eisenstein had also collaborated 
for a spell with Forregger, in his studio of satirical theatre, where 
he designed Picasso-iniluenced sets and costumes and gleaned the 
idea of the ‘noise band', which expressed the sounds of a mecha¬ 
nical, industrial cp>och rather than those of the decadent artisanal 
orchestra, and also went to Petrograd with the film director Sergei 
Yutkevich where he did some designing for FFIKS (Factory ol the 
Eccentric Acior'i, run bv Kozintsev, Trauberg and Krijitsky. The 
idea of ‘.American eccentricism’ can, like so much else, be traced 
back to the Futurist xManifesto; the FEKS group were fascinated 
with w’nat Radlov, another Petrograd director, ex-pupil ol Dr 
Daixmiuito, called ‘a new aspx'ct of the comic outlook on life, 
created bv .Anglo-.-\merican genius': ail kinds ol slapstick, comic 
policemen, rooftop chases, rescues by rope from aeroplanes, under¬ 
ground hatchwavs, etc. Radlov intn'duced contortionists into his 
plavs and replaced Pantaloon in ihc connncdui u\ 7 / uric by Morgan, 
the W’all Street banker. Eisenstein and \ uikevicii worked wiiii 
FEKS on what was billed as 'Elecirihcation ot Cyogol, Music llaiU 
AmcricaniNm and Grand GuignoP. ‘ The tempo ol the revoluti(>n , 
believed Kozintsev, ‘is that of scandal and publicity. For Forregger 
they did sets based on the ‘urbanistic Parujc^ Butkevich has 
described the main influences on Forregger at this time as being 
comrnedia dcirartc, French cancan, ragtime, jazz, Alistinguctte. 
(]azz was also seen as ‘urbanisiic’ as well as exotic: this was the 
time when l^echet and Ladnicr received a tumultuous welcome in 
the Soviet 1 . iiion, only exceeded by that given Douglas FairbankN 
and A\ary Pickford.) 

Eisenstein, with considerable bravad(^ attempted in his Lsi 






manifesto to give theoretical coherence to all these fantastic and 
bizarre influences wliich lay behind his production of‘Ostrovsky’s’ 
The irV.sv Man. He chose as his slogan the idea of ‘Montage of 
Attractions’. Some years later he described how he invented this 
phrase: 

Don’t forget it was a young engineer who was bent on finding 
a scientific approach to the secrets and mysteries of art. The 
disciplines he had studied had taught him one thing: in cverv 
scientific investigation there must be a unit of measurement. 

So he set out in search of the unit of impression produced bv 
art! Science knows ‘ions’, ‘electrons’ and ‘neutrons’. Let there 
be ‘attraction’ in art. Evervdav language borrowed from 
industry a word denoting the assembling of machinery, pipes, 
machine tools. This striking word.is ‘montage’ which means 
assembling, and thoug’n it is not vet in vogue, it has cverv 
qualification to become fashionable. \’cry well! Let units of 
unprcssuvi combined into one tvliole be expressed th.rough a dual 
term,, half-industrial and half-music-hail. Thus was the term 
‘montage of attractions' coined. 

Some more infiarmation can be added to this: Yutkevich suggests 

that the word ‘attraction' mav well have been suggested to 

Eisertstein by the roller-coaster in the Petrograd Luna Park, which 

carried that name. Probablv the idea of montage was suggested bv 

the photomontages of Rodchenko, another of the Le/‘group, and 

(leorge Grosz and John Heartfield in Berlin. But this would only 

* 

take things back one step: Raoul Haussmann, speaking of Berlin 
Dadaism, explained, ‘W'e called liiis pri'cess plioiomontage because 
it embodied our refusal to plav the part of the artist. W'e regarded 
ourselves as engineers and our work as construction: we assembied 
fin French tnonter] our work, like a fitter.' Of course contacts 
between Berlin and Russia, between Dadaism and (Constructivism, 
were verv close at that time. 

Halt-industrial and half-music-hall: this expresses perfectly the 
curious artistic admixture ol the time. FCisenstein, it will be seen, 
was very much swept along by the currents of the epoch. This is 
hardly surprising: only nineteen at the time of the Bolshevik 
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Revolution, he had been impelled into a vortex for which he was 
not prepared, an epoch of overwhelming force and change, un¬ 
precedented, unpredictable. It was not until this molten magma 
hardened into the lava of Stalinism that Eisenstein had time realiv 
to take stock of his situation. However, alreadv there were some 
original traits to be seen. In particular, there was his quite idio¬ 
syncratic approach to the emotional structure of works of art. 
Looking back, he was to describe his project in The Wise Man in 
these typical words: ‘A gesture expanded into gymnastics, rage is 
expressed through a somersault, exaltation through a salro wortale^ 
Ivricism on “the mast of death’’.’ He wrote that he dreamed of a 
theatre ‘of such emotional saturation that the wrath of a man 
would he expressed in a backward somersault from a trapeze’. 
This dream of emotional saturation was to stav with Eisenstein all 
his life. It became a preoccupation with the idea of ecstasy. 

Eisenstein was influenced by two powerful, but in many ways 
incompatible teachers of psychology: Freud and Pavlov. In his Lcf 
manifesto we can see plainly Freud’s influence in his observations 
on the difficulty of fixing ‘the boundary line where religious pathos 
moves into sadist satisfaction during the torture scenes of the 
miracle plays’. This interest in the overlapping ot sexual and 
religious ecstasv is a recurrent feature in Eisenstein’s work. Pera 


.•\ttasfieva recounts how Eisenstein was delighted to find at .\lont- 
Saint-Michel two postcards in which the same model posed as 
Sic Thcresc de Lisieux and, heavily made-up, in the arms ot a 
sailor. In .Mexico he wrote of‘The Virgin of (juadclupe worshipped 


by wild dances and bloody bull-fights. By tower-high Indian hair- 
dresses and Spanish mantillas. By exhausting hours-long dances in 
sunshine and dust, by miles of knee-creeping penitence, and the 
golden ballets of bull-fighting cuadrillas.’ .One theme of the un¬ 
finished Que \’iva Mexico! seems to have been this intermingling 


of sexual, religious and sadistic ecstasy. 

However, during the 1920s, Pavlov became of even greater 
importance to Eisenstein. As the idea of montage developed in his 
mind, he tended to replace the idea of attractions by that of stimuli, 
or shocks. This merged with two other currents: the extremist 
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assault on the spectator and the demands of political agitation; after 
The Vi’ise Man Eisenstein’s next production, Listen Moscozcy was 
called an ‘agit-guignol’. Eisenstein had always been concerned with 
the agitational aspects of his work: during the Civil War of 1921 he 
had worked on an agit-train as a poster-artist, drawing political 
cartoons and caricatures, decorating banners and so on. This atti¬ 
tude to art was one of the dominating trends of the time; 
Mayakovsky boasted that his slogans urging people to shop at 
Mosselprom were poetry of the highest calibre and he designed 
and wrote jingles for countless posters and publicity displays; it 
led eventuallv to Mavakovskv’s doctrine of the social command. 
The problem of art became that of the production of agitational 
verse: ‘I want the pen to equal the gun, to be listed with iron in 
industry. And the Politburo’s agenda: Item i to be Stalin’s report 
on “The Output of Poetry”.’ In a curious way this was a return 
ot the Russian intelligentsia to its old civic preoccupations: though 
of course those who had been through Futurism ai rouic did not 
see eye to eye with those who had just kept trudging along with 
naturalistic writers like Chernvshevskv and Dobrolvubov. 


Before he embarked on his first film, Strike, Eisenstein directed 
one more play, Gasmasks, devised by Tretyakov. F'or this produc¬ 
tion he abandoned the mock-Spanish ex-Villa Morossov for ilie 
Moscow Gas Factory, a setting suitable for the modern age, 
comparable with Mavakovskv’s Brooklvn Bridge or Tatlin's SUmu- 


mcyii to the Third International. (Tatlin, taking his view that the 
artist was an engineer worker to its logical conclusion, actually went 
to work in a metallurgical factory near Petrograd.. Also relevant 
here was Tretyakov’s preference for ‘factography’, as it came to be 
known, for which he propagandized in Lef. Literature became seen 
as a matter of diaries, travelogues, memoirs and so on. dealing with 
the raw material of life itself. Tretyakov developed the ‘bio- 
interview’, a technique like that of Oscar Lewis's Children of 
Sanchez', he wrote angrily, ‘There is no need for us to wait for 
Tolstoys, because we have our own epics. Our epics are the news¬ 
papers.' it seemed only logical that if the theatre was to become 
a factory the lactory should become a theatre. I'he stage first broke 
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through the proscenium arch, then outburst the brick-and-mortar 
integument of the theatre itself. Already the theatre had taken to 
the streets in great mass pageants, reminiscent of the /ere.T of the 
French Revolution. Next they must enter the factory itself. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the experiment was not a great success. As Eisenstein 
ruefully described, the giant turbo-generators dwarfed the actors. 
However, it prepared the way for the next step: out of the drama 
altogether and into the cinema. 


Strike was made in 1924; Eisenstein was then twenty-six. Strike, 
like Listen Aloscou', was to be an agit-guignol. He planned to 
produce a chain of shocks: ‘Alaximum intensification of aggressive 
reflexes ol social protest is seen in Strike, in mounting reflexes 
without opportunity for release or satisfaction or, in other words, 
concentration of reflexes of struggle, and heightening of the poten¬ 
tial expression of class feeling.’ Thus the concept of montage was 
retained, but that of attractions dropped, except in the reductive 
sense of shocks or provocations. The film was made up in eft'cct of 
poster-like, often caricatural vignettes, planned for maximum 
emotional impact. The next year, Eisenstein wrote that: 

The science of shocks and their ‘montane’ in relation to these 
concepts should suggest their form. Content, as I sec it, is a 
series of connecting shocks arranged in a certain sequence and 
directed at the audience. . . . All this material must be 
arranged and organised in relation to principles which would 
lead to the desired reaction in correct proportion. 

The dominant influence of Pavlov is manifest. 

In order to transpose his system of montage from theatre to 
cinema Eisenstein made use of the discoveries which had been 


made bv Kuleshov and Vertov. Before the Revolution Kuleshov 
had been a designer at t'ne Khanzhankov Studio, where he already 
began writing theoretical articles stressing the visual aspects of 
film. In 1920, after a period in the Red Army, he became a teacher 
at the State Film School, where he set up his own workshop; 
Eisenstein studied there for three months in 1923. It was there 
that he carried out his famous experiments in editing. The first 
was a demonstration of creative geography or ‘artificial landscape', 
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placine the White House in Moscow. The second was a svnihctic 
composition of a woman out of the lips of one, the legs of another, 
the back of a third, the eves of a fourth and so on. The third 
showed how the expression perceived on an actor's lace—grief, 
joy, etc.—is determined by the shots which precede and follow it. 
For Kuleshov this third demonstration was, of course, a blow 
against Stanislavsky; he insisted, when he made his film Mr irV.':/ 
in ihc Land of the Bohheviks in 1923-24, that ‘the most difficult 
task was to show that new actors, specifically trained for film work, 
were far belter than the psychological-theatrical film-stars’. Fie 
hated Naturalism and always referred to actors as ‘models’. .The 
importance of Kuleshov's experiments was that they showed how, 
by editing, the anti-Naturalist, anti-psychologist trend in the 
theatre could also be introduced into cinema, using scientific, 
laboratory-tesud and spcciiicaii'. cinematic meiiiud.,. The secuiid 
major influence was Dziga Vertov, the leading film documemarist 


of the period who, like F.iscnstcin, was a contributor to I.of, where 
he had developed his theories of ‘kino-pravda’ and the ‘kino-eye'. 
However, perhaps more important was Vertov’s use of editing. 
Eisenstein was to tell Hans Richter a few years later that \’ertov 
shoulti be credited with the invention of musical rhvthm in the 
cinema, governing the tempo of the film by the measured pace of 
I'ne cutting, and hence with a decisive break-through in montage 
principles. .Moreover, Vertov {or rather Rodchenko, who colla- 
'oorated with him; uas the first to realise the importance of the 
titles and to integrate them into the film as an element in its 
construction, rather than as troublesome interruptions. 'In Baule- 
slnp Boicmku! especially, the titles, on which Tretyakov worked, 
played an important role. The documentary tendency Eisenstein 
\\'as hostile towards; he liked to repeat: ‘I don’t behcv'c in kino-eve, 
I believe in kino-fist.’ 

During his work on Srrike Eisenstein also ela'boraied his theorv 
of ‘typage’ in the choice of actors. Like Kuleshov, like the whole 
theatrical tradition in which he worked, he rejected orthodox stage 
acting. Instead he preferred to cast his film.^* simply by the physio¬ 
logical, particularly tacial, characteristics he felt suited the part. 
He would olten spend months looking for the right person. A man 
who he saw shovelling coal in the hotel at Sevastopol w’nere thev 
were shooting was drafted into the cast to play the surgeon in 
Baiilcs/np Poicnikin. I'ltr 7 tie Genera! Line his cameraman Tisse 
recalls: 

The kulak's role was played by C'diukhmarcv, a .Moslem and 
former meat contractor for the armv. Father Matvei was found 
in Leningrad; before the war he had played the cello at the 
.Marinsky Theatre, was drafted into the army and later joined 
the Red Army and suffered a concussion in the fighting at 
Kronstadt. The lovelv sad wife in the scene of the divided hut 
was found in Neveshkovo, a village of Old Believers. 

The heroine was found on a State Farm at Konsiantinovka. 
Ei.senstein has described how he developed the idea of typage from 
his thoughts about the eommedia dell'ane with its stock types who 
are immediatelv recotrnised bv the audience. He wanted faces 
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!rp.ni--\ii;u-.iv '^ivo Uic un;n'C'M'-'ri oi'ihc ro't-.. Laicr he 
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l-'cc i.nie )juercs'.c-.i in I ;u■a^crh^ svf.icrn of rhviiiounoriiic'. proV'ablv 
I.e^iuir Ao ha Vi i.i hav' an inrii!env.e i.v>. 

iio'.vcvot. S-rifu' eti!! retained impiniarn clenvents truin i'.i..en- 
stein's past m the liicutre. I'itc euisjntil strain played a key naru 
partic'iilarlv iti the ciosinp sequence, wliere the subicctinu of ine 
•Vvirkers is paralieled b\ the slauelirer of cattle in an abattoir. Tiie 
tilra is suifuscJ with parody, a carioonist's approachj squibs, 
iarnpoons, and so on, in the eccentric music-hall traduion. The 
c^itlc X’ictor Shkiovsky commented on the siniiiariiies to Keaton, 
both the fascination with rnaebdnerv and the eileettve vise of ‘the 
eccentricitv of his material andi the sharpness of the contrasts’. A 
kindi of 1 loflmannesque grotesque is evident in Arn/.v with the 
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'og, fox and owl. The lumpenproletariun strikc-breikers jumping 
out t)f their barrels, as Shkiovsky comments, are like devils ’uinping 
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ol'.i of ;.e!i m a imstery piay. i'iie peculiar dwarfs uiio appear 
reveal a theatrical, almost Ckuhic, outlook, far from what was 
icg:ir,lcd as Kealism, But as I'.iscnscein necanie more engrossed in 
tlie cinema this residue from the theatiical past began to fall away. 
Oi-tobcr was the last film to have a very strong theatrical flavour, 
where the scenes of the .sn-rming of the \Vinter Pilacc were 
widenily echoes i fine enormous pageants whi'.h luid t.iken place 
in ]A-trograd> wiicn tens of thousand.s had swarmed ihrous-h the 
streets and svpaares, re-cnacLing the events of the October Revolu¬ 
tion. In*a -quite differeni way Ivan iJu Icrrible !oc>ks back to the 
theatre, but no longer to the theatre of FEK.S or the Proletcult. Yet 
1 think that these three films—AVrf^c, Oavber and Ivan the Terrible 
--are certainly Eisensiein's best, most extraordinary achievements. 
He uas III his strongest when he was working within the tiicatrical 
traJiiion wliich c.xerievl such influence on him in the 1920s: his 
more purely cinematic woi.k lacks the bite, the iampouning edge 
which was his strength. In Inurleih-p Poteinkitu the most successful 
sequence, tlie famous massacre on ilie Odessa Steps, is really an 
extension of the agit-guignoi he had worked at in the Proletcult 
'rheairc; otlier sequenc'cs of tlie film, bcnuiifully composed plioto- 
grupliy, iicroic postures, etc., look forward to the arti^-tic dr.aster 
of AhytafiJer Nei Skv. 


During the years from 1024 to 1929, when Eivenstein left Russia 
for a lour abroad, he worked more intensively than at any time 
during his career, and also made a great eflort to elaborate his 
aesthetic tiieories more sssiematically, in particular his theorv of 
montage. It is popuiariy believed rdiat Eisenstvtin conceived of 
nioiUiigc us the basis of a film language, a cinematic rather than 
a verbal code, with its own appropriate, even necessary syntax. In 
tact, at this stage, Eisenstem was rather sparing in his remarks on 
film language and usually very vague. At a later date, as we shall 
sec, he delved into linguistic theory, but throughout the 1920s his 
I. ices of l.ingnagj and linguisii-.s seem to have been exiiemely 
skeicliv, ih’.iugh through he was in contact with a number of 
the Eormalist linuiiists. 
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W'hai did interest Kisenstein, however, was the dialectic. Me 
constantly stresses that montage is a dialectical principle. Eisenstcin 
seems to have absorbed his notion of the dialectic in rather a hap¬ 
hazard manner. Certainly, the dominant influence must have been 
Deborin, the editor of hndcr the Banner of Marxism^ the leading 
philosophical magazine of the time in the .Soviet I'nion. Deborin 
was a militant Hegelian, engaged tluring the second half of the 
1920s in a fierce controversy with the Mechanist school, militant 
materialists, whose hard core were leaders in the campaign of the 
godless against religion. Inclined tovuirds Positivism, they regarded 
the dialectic as so much nmmbo-jumbo, Deborin was able to 
counter their attacks by pointing to Engels's The Dialectics of 
Nature and Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks, first published in 
Russia during tlic 1920s, in part ('n Deborin's initiative. Hiscnsiein 
frequently quotes from these two works: he seems to have been 
particularly fond of an excerpt from Lenin’s Philosophical Note¬ 
books, ‘On The Question of Dialectics’, first published in Bolshevik 
in 1925. One sentence struck him forcefully; ‘In any piopostion 
w^e can (and must) disclose as in a “nucleus” (“cell”) the germs of 
all the elements of dialectics.’ Eisenstein was able to link this to his 
concept of the shot as the cell, or later, as his views grew more 
complex, the molecule of montage. 

(.icarly there were some difficulties in Eisensiein's position, of 
which he began to grow uncomfortably aware. The problem was 
to reconcile his ‘idealist' preoccupation with the dialectic with the 
materialist inheritance he carried with him from the Proictcult 
Theatre: the stress on the machine, on gvmnasiics and eurhvih- 
mics, on Pa\lovian reflexology. The dialectic, Lenin stressed, was 
knowledge: ‘the living tree of vital, fertile, genuine, pow'erful, 
omnipotent, objective, absolute human knowledge’. In the past 
Eisenstein described how cinema was ‘confronted with the task of 
straining to the utmost the aggressive emotions in a definite 
direction’ (that is, an agitational task whose idcidogical roots lay 
in reflexology), but ‘the new cinema must include deep reflective 
processes’. At first Eiscnstcin’s ideas on this subject were rather 
abstract and vague. He criticised Kuleshov and Putlovkin for seeing 
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the unit of the siioi as being like a brick: making a film was like 
laving bricks end to end. Pudovkin, wrote Eisenstcin, ‘loudlv 

' y ^ " 

defends an understanding of montage as a linkaee of pieces. Into 
a chain. Again “bricks". Bricks arranged in series to c.v/^.vo/i an 
idea.’ fie goes on: ‘I confronted him with my viewpoint on 
montage as a collision. A view that from the collision of two given 
factors arises a concept. ... So montage is conflict. As the basis of 
everv art is conflict fan “imagisi" iransfDrmation of the dialectical 
principle'.’ 

But how did a concept arise from a collision.^ Neither Pavlov nor 
Deborin were very helpful on thi.s subject. Marxism did not have 
a satisfactorv aesthetics. Its most clamorous aestheticians were 
particularly hostile to the background from which Eisenstein had 
enterged, I-uturisin and Constructivism, and to which he still 
adhered. In tact, Eiscnsicm proved unable to solve the problems 
confronting him and eventuallv taciilv abandoned them. Primarilv, 














a work of art remained tor him ‘a structure ot pathos , which 
produced emotional effects in the spectator. 1 he problem was to 
set the maximum effect. ‘If we want the spectator to experience 
a maximum emtuional upsurge, to send him into ecstasy, we must 
offer him a suitable “formula” which will eventually excite the 
desirable emotions in him. I his was a simple physiological 
approach; confiict,. on various levels and dimensions, on the screen 
excited emotions in the spectator, which would either strengthen 
his political and social consciousness or jolt him out of his ideo¬ 
logical preconceptions to look at the world anew. \\ hat batffed 
Eisenstein was how ?ie:c concepts could be precisely conveyed. He 
built up a model, first with four and then with live levels of 
montage (metric, rhythmic, tonal, overional, intellectual', in which, 
in each case, every level except the last could be described as 
‘purelv phvsiological'. The last:intellectual montage' was to direct 
not onlv the emotions but ‘the whole thought process as welb. 


Eisenstein conceded that his method might be ‘more suitable for 
the expression of ideologically pointed theses’, but explained that 
this was only a ‘first embryonic step’. Ahead lay ‘the synthesis of 
art and science’ and the dream of a film of Capital, the summit of 
Eisenstein’s ambitions. 


This search for the synthesis of art and science led Eisenstein 
into a line of argument to which there could be no satisfactory 
conclusion. He became increasingly interested in the idea that 
verbal speech is a kind of secondary process and that the primary, 
underlying level of thought is sensuous and imagistic. He was 
impressed by the notion that the origins of language were in 
metaphor and in conjunction with magic and mystic rituals. He 
came to believe that the language of primitive peoples was more 


imagistic and inctaphoric than the tongues of advanced nations. 
He saturated himself in the writings of anthropologists such as 
Frazer, Levy-Bnihi and Malinowsky, and regarded myth as the 
primary fancticn of thought; logical thought, in the more usual 
sense, catiie to be seen as a kind of shrivelled myth. It was m myth 
that the synthesis of art and science could be seen. 'This idea, of 
course, is at the root of One lira Mexico!. Eisenstein also became 
interested in the concept of‘affective logic’, based on the observa¬ 
tion that most people, in colloquial speech, did not utter complex 
and logically formed sentences so much as bursts oi disjointed 
phrases which the hearer was able to connect, l-inally, he was 
deeply impressed bv the work of James Joyce and was persuaded 
that inner speech was closer to sensuous and imagistic thought 
than externalised, verbal speech. In some sense, the cinema migiii 
correspond to interior monologue; the drift of Joyce’s literary 
innovations was towards a kind of cinematisation of language. Of 
course, it is easy now to pciint out how many of his mentors ha\ e 
been discredited, how our concepts of myth and ol the syntax 
of colloquial speech have been transformed, how it has been 
shown that inner speech is not less but more sophisticated 
and advanced than externalised speech. But at the time Eisenstein 
was working, and in the isolated conditions in which he 
worked, there was nothing abnormal about his line of thought. 










It did, however, bring him into error and contusion. 

An important mMtent in the development of his ideas occurred 
when the Kabuki troupe of Ichikawa Sadanji visited Russia in 
1928. Eisenstein, who had lung been interested in Japan, was 
enormously impressed. He felt that there was a kinship of principle 
between Kabuki acting, the Japanese written ideogram, and his 
great discovery of montage. 

How grateful I was to fate for having subjected me to the 
ordeal of learning an Oriental language (w^hile in the army], 
opening before me that strange way of thinking and teaching 
me word pictography. It was precisely this ‘unusual’ way of 
thinking that later helped me to master the nature of montage, 
and still later, when I came to recognise this ‘unusual’, 
‘emotional’ way of thinking, different from our common 
‘logical’ way, tliis helped me to comprehend the most recondite 
methods of art. 




Under the influence ol the Kabuk: theatre Eisenstein began to sc 
montage as an activity of mental fusion or synthesis, through 
which particular details were united at a higher level ol thought, 
rather than a scries of explosions as in a combustion engine, as it 
had once seemed. Eisenstein was fascinated by the use ol conven¬ 
tions, masks and svmbolic costumes in Oriental theatre. He became 
interested in Japanese ideas of picture composition. Under the 
spell of the East, montage was defused lor Eisenstein. finally, the 
Japanese theatre suggested to Eisenstein the concept ol a monistic 
ensemble’ which came to dominate his thought more and more, 
culminating in the Wagnerian excesses of his stage production ol 
the Valkyrie. He was struck by the way sound and gesture were 
correlated in the Kabuki theatre; this was a subject winch became 
more and more crucial to him as it became clear that the sound 


film was to be the form of the future. Again, quite in the tradition 
of Mcycrhold, he reacted against the idea that the sound film 
must mean the dominance of the spoken word and looked lor a 
dilferent wav of combining the visual and aural components of 
the cinema. In the Kabuki theatre Eisenstein fell that the line ol 
one sense did not simply accompany the other, the two were totally 
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inicrchangcablcj inseparable clcmcnis ot a monistic ensemble. 

I'his interest in the relationships between the dilferent senses 
converged with Eisenstein’s growing proncncss to use musical 
analogies and terminology to explain what he was trying to achic\ c 
in the cinema. Thus, while pondering over the editing ot Ir.c 
Cjincra! l.iHc he came to the conclusion mat his montage shouiv^ 
concentrate not on the dominant in eacli shot tonai montage but 
on the overlone^, .-Xi the same time he put increased stress on 
finding the correct rhvthni. .\nd, when he discussed the relation¬ 
ships between the dilferent senses and ditferem lines of dc\-clop- 
mcni, he introduced the idea of counterpoint and later ol polyphony 
noise bands, which in a way survived until Baiileship Poieiukir., 
with the ‘music of the macliines' passage in .Weiscl s score, now 
disappeared entirely'. This stress the 'synchronisation ol the 
senses’, and on analogies with music set the stage lor the lull-scale 
reflux oI>,,Symholism which overwhelmed Eisenstein s thought 

during ilTd'-i^jos. 

Eisenstein's visit to Western Europe, the L nited Slates and 
.Mexico had a shattering eflect on his file. Eirsily, there was the 
terrible catastrophe of Okc I wa Ale.xico.', a iilm to which hv 
became obsessively attached, which he was unable to finish and 
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‘reality’ are always the best propaganda for the status quo. 

Meanwhile, however, Eisenstein was pursuing his researches. 
The dominant strand throughout the rest of his life was to be the 
investigation of the ‘synchronisation of the senses’, a return to the 
Symbolist infatuation with Baudelaire’s correspondances, a frequent 

subject for debate in Russia in the two decades before the Revolu¬ 
tion. 


Comme de longs echos qui de loin se confondent 
Dans une tenebreuse ct profonde unite, 

Vaste comme la nuit et comme la clarte, 

Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se repondent. 

II est des parfums frais comme des chairs d’enfanis, 

Doux comme les hautbois, verts comme les prairies. . . . 
Eisenstein went even further than Baudelaire bv includiim taste. 
In his discussion of the Kabuki theatre he wrote: 

Not even what is eaten in this theatre is accidental! I had no 
opportunity to discover if it is ritual food eaten. Do thev eat 
whatever happens to be there or is there a definite menu? If 


the latter, we must also include in the ensemble the sense of 
taste. 

Eisenstein allowed no scientihe scruples to stand in iiis way; indeed, 
by an astute reading of Pavlovian retiexology, he was able to 
validate his ideas scicntificallv to his own satisfaction, 'fhe Laocoiv: 
was summarilv dismissed: 


And yet we cannot reduce aural and visual perceptions to a 
common denominator. Tliev are values of different dimen - 
sions. But the visual overtone and the sound overtone arc 
values of a single measured substance. Because, if the frame 


is a visual perception and the tone is an aural perception, 
visual as well as aural overtones are a lotallv phvsiological 
sensation. And consequently they are of one and the same- 
kind ... for both, a new uniform formula must enter our 
vocabularv; ‘I feel'. 


After this, however clumsily it may have been expressed, ilie way 
w’as open for every kind of interpenetration and admixture of 
categories. 


I 




Eisenstein’s w’ritings on synesthesia are of great erudition and 
considerable interest, despite their fundamentally unscientific 
nature. For example, he quotes numerous Baroque and Romantic 
authorities, who speculated about the colour symbolism of the 
v-owels long before Rimbaud. He sees himself in the tradition of 
Wagner and xht gesainTkunsw:erk 2 ind quotes copiously from the 
French Symbolists. In particular, we can detect the influence of 
Rene Ghil, a close friend of \h Y. Bryusov, the poet and evangel 
of Russian Symbolism, and a frequent and respected contributor 
to Bryusov’s review Scales. Another source for Eisenstcin’s specu¬ 
lations on colour symbolism is Kandinsky. Though he explicitly 
dissociates himself from Kandinsky’s mysticism and spiritualism, 
his general tone and the trend of his investigations vividly recalls 
Kandinsky’s programme for the Inkhuk (Institute of Artistic 
Culture). Clinging as hard as he can to the anchor of reficxologv-, 
Eisenstein explains that the colour stimulus acts ‘as in a conditioned 
reflex whic’n recalls a whole complex, in which it had once played 
a part, to the memory and the senses’. He also finds a crumb of 
scientific comfort in the theory of vibrations. 

Another important forerunner whom Eisenstein cites is Scriabin, 


who wrote a colour score alongside the sound score for his The 
Poem of Fire. Scriabin also planned a stupendous Mystery with 
gesture';, colours, perfumes, etc. Eisenstein used Scriabin, together 
‘ with Debussy, to justify his theory of ovcrtonal montage and also 
saw himself as the vector of Scriabin's dream of a svnthcsis of the 
arts. (He does not discuss the occult and peculiarly Russian brand 
of Theosophy which underlay this dream.) The idea of synthetic 
theatre was one much voiced during the 1920s. Eisenstein adopted 


it and went so far as to write that the cinema was destined to fulfil 

I * t 

the prophecies of Edward Gordon Craig and Adolphe Appia, the 
great Symbolist and W'agnerian theoreticians of the prc-Revolu- 
tionarv theatre. The logical extension of this,' of course, was his 
production of the Valkyrie zx the Bolshoi Opera in 1940. (In 
defence of Eisenstein it should be said that he was not cntirelv 


dominated by Symbolist and Wagnerian thought; he also hailed 
Walt Disnev as a master of SN-nesthesia.) The J^alkvrie, according 
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The operatic splendour of lz\in the 'I'crribic 

10 Eiseiistein's f’tainstaking biographer, Marie Seion, had this aim; 
‘Men, music, light, landscape, colour and motion brought into one 
integral whole by a single piercing emotion, by a ‘tingle theme and 
idea.' He himself wrote of his efforts to achieve ‘a fusion between 
the elements of \X'a<iner's score and the wash of colours on the 
stage'. This led directly on to Ivan the Terrible. 

The result of this overwhelming Svmbolisi rdlux was that the 
monistic ensemble iiraduallv became ik^ more than an omanic 

s, 

whole and the dialectic was reduced to the interconnection of the 
parts. At the same time Eisenstein became interested in ideas of 
harmony, mathematical proportion, and tire golden section as part 
of a search for Classicism. As far back as The General Line his 
cameraman Tisse recalls, ‘we resolved to get away from all trick- 
camerawork and to use siin'ole methods of direct filming, with the 
most severe attention to the composition of each shot'. (Eor the 
Odessa Steps sequence of Battleship Potemkin^ Eisenstein had 
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VC'ali Disney’s first Silly Symphony 


Strapped a camera to a somersaulting acrobat.) This interest in 
geometry was not that of the Constructivist, derived from the 
machine, but relied on insights into the nature of art. Eisenstein 
was especially fond of citing the geometry of the works of Leonardo 
da Vinci. It seems at times a component of that obsession witli 
science which he was never able to control, reminiscent almost of 
Rene Ghil. ‘In his attempt to create the logarithmic tables of art 
there is something akin to alchemv,’ observed one critic, and it is 
hard not to sec much of Eisenstein’s later writing as an attempt to 
shore up, scientifically and intellectually, an art increasingly pre¬ 
occupied with emotional saturation, ecstasy, the synchronisation 
of the senses, myth and primitive thought (‘Folk images equal 
human knowledge,’ he said, apropos of One Viva Me.xicof). Indeed 
there is something essentiallv Svmbolist in his whole view of the 
near-identity of art and philosophy, though in his case philosophy 
was a bizarre mixture of Hegel with Pavlov. 
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One final strand in Eiscnstein’s aesthetics should be noted: his 
lifelong interest in caricature, in lampoon, in the grotesque. This 
derives in part from Meyerhold, Hoffmann, and the seventeenth- 
century French etcher Callot. The artists Eisenstein revered were 
Daumier, Toulouse-Lautrec and Sharaku (‘the Japanese Daumier’). 
In Mexico he added Posada to this pantheon: the Dance of Death 
sequence which was to close the film owes its provenance to Posada 
as well as Hoffmann and Calioi. Later he became obsessed bv 
El Greco, about whom he planned to write a book. This reflects 
both an interest in caricature, or at least hyperbole, and the 
fascination of the strange sado-spiriiua! atmosphere of the Toledo 
of the Inquisition, similar to that he felt in Mexico. (Hence too his 
series of semi-caricatural drawings of the Stigmata and his admira¬ 
tion for Lawrence.) Eisenstein began his artistic career as a carica¬ 
turist on a agit-train; he ended it designing the strange, distorted 
costumes for han i/ic Terrible^ twisting the actor Cherkassov out 
of shape till he collapsed from exhaustion. (In more than one way 
Ivan ihc Terrible returns, in a different form, to the ideas of the 
1920s: there is even the gigantic Mayakovskian theme of the battle 
with God, strangely distended.) 

It is instructive to compare Eisenstein with Brecht. They both 
started out in the same cultural milieu, with the same kind of 
orientation: the influence of Meyerhold (relayed to Brecht through 
Piscator), the interest in Oriental art, in music-liall, in sport; their 
commitment to Marxism and the Bolshevik Revolution; their 
Americanism, Behaviourism, hatred of Naturalism. Brecht might 
have echoed Eisensiein’s words: 

The Moscow .Art Theatre is mv deadlv enemv. It is the exact 
antithesis of all I am trying to do. They string their emotions 
together to give a continuous illusion of reality. I take photo¬ 
graphs of reality and then cut them up so as to produce 
emotions. ... I am not a realist, I am a materialist. I believe 
that material things, that matter gives us the basis' of all our 
sensations. I get away from realism by going to reality. 

There are friendships in common. They both sought the same goal: 
the elusive unitv of science with art. But at the end of the 1920s 



Iran the Terrible: Cherkassov 


they took different paths. Brecht protested to Tretyakov against 
the idea of ‘pathetic overtones’; he devoted himself to attacking 
Wagner, to insisting that the senses, as the Laocoon had showed, 
must be clearly differentiated, that the different components in a 
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work of art should be specified and be kept clearly apiart. Brecht 
tried to find an artistic form for rational argument; Eiscnstein 
repeatedly tried to cram and squeeze concepts into an artistic form 
he had already semi-intuitively (even ‘ecstatically’) elaborated: in 
the end, he decided thought and image were at one in myth and 
inner speech, abandoning rational argument for ‘alTective logic’. 
But it would be too easy simpily to praise Brecht at Eisenstein’s 
expense. Brecht always stayed with words, with verbal discourse, 
and was never compelled to face the problems of working in a 
predominantly non-verbal, iconic rather than symbolic medium. 

Scientific concepts can, in fact, only be expressed within a 
symbolic code. F.isenstein’s whole orientation, however, pirevented 
him from pursuing the search for a symbolic language. In so far as 
he was interested in semiology his kinship is not so much with 
Saussure and structural linguistics, as (dtristian Metz supposes, as 
with Charles Morris and his Behaviourist semiotic. Eisensiein soon 
disowned his early exp)criments with non-dicgclic metaphor, the 
necessary beginning for any movement towards the establishment 
of paradigmatic sets, such as the Gods sequence in October, though, 
as Godard has since shown in Une Fetmfie Alariee and La Chiuoise^ 
this was not a dead-end street at all. Probablv too he under- 
estimated the importance of the sup'>port verbal discourse can and 
must give on the soundtrack. (Strangely, he was much more aware 
of the importance of sub-titles during the silent era.) His emphasis 
on the emotional impact of the cinema tended all the time to draw’ 
him awMv from the svmbolic. 

Paradoxicallv it was his conviction of the scientific basis of an 
which in the end led him into a full-scale retreat froru the expres¬ 
sion of scientific concepts through film. His acceptance of Pavlovian 
reflexology was unquestioning and rigid. (W'hile he was in the 
United States he even felt moved to contrast Rin-Tin-Tin un¬ 
favourably with Pavlov’s laboratory-trained dogs.) At an epistemo¬ 
logical level, he was never able to resolve clearly what he intended 
bv the marxism to which he was fervcntlv committed. It fell into 
two unrelated shells, and lacked a binding core. On the one hand was 
a ‘scientistic’ materialism, which sought physiological explanations 
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for all human activity. On the other hand, there was a purely 
formal and abstract concept of the Hegelian dialectic, mechanically 
applied and eventually degenerating into an empty stereotype. 

Eisenstein liked to compare himself with Leonardo da \’inci, as 
a great artist who saw his art as scientific and became, in time, 
more interested in aesthetic theory than in art itself. (He even 
coitipared his failure to complete Que Viva Alcxico! with the 
catastrop)he of the Sforza Monument.) His aspirations w'ere greater 
than his achievement. Nevertheless, he was one of the few writers 
on aesthetics in this centurv to show anv awareness of the cataclvs- 
mic reassessment of aesthetics which must take place, fie was an 
original, unrelenting, and comprehensive thinker. The fact that he 
fell short of his own gigantic appreciation of his worth should not 
lead us to forget that he tow’ers above his contemporaries. He still 
has an enormous amount to teach us. 
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Beginnings - Sources 


Beginnings 

In June 1926 I left for Odessji where I began to work in the studios as a 
director. Thus, in my thirty-third year I was to start my life afresh, to take 
on a new apprenticeship: until then I had never been an actor, nor a theatrical 
mcncw cn sceiu': ! went little to the cinema, had nothing to do with artists 
and had no knowledge of the theory or the infinite complexity of the 
synthetic art of the cinema. Moreover, at Odessa there was no time to learn, 
and perhaps there was no one who could have taught me. The cinema factor)’ 
was quite important, but the cultural level was rather low and the films did 

not shine for any outstanding quality. 

An insignificant circumstance helped me at the start. I was often present 
at the location shooting of an Odessa director. What he was doing with his 
actors was so bad. so obviously feeble, that it encouraged me. 1 said to myself: 
1 see that it is bad and 1 know exactly what is bad and why it is bad. So I am 
not ‘X) completely unprovided as it seems. Indeed, I have only to do it myself 
and 1 will do it better. 

This deduction was not entirely justified. How often since have I seen 
young people, sparkling with apparent gifts, able to analyse in detail every 
sequence and every shot that someone else does, and yet who appear pitiably 
helpless when they get the chance to direct themselves. I must say that that 


Alexander Dovzhenko 

has never happened to me though 1 find the work very difficult. I’ve been a 
director for sixteen years.* yet even so. at the start of each film I feel that I 
know absolutely nothing. I have never been a shirker in my art, but apprehen¬ 
sion at starting work, and constant worry remain with me and will not leave 
me as long as I live. The work is as multiform and limitless as is life in our 
great socialist society in its victorious development. And no genius, no talent 
can c\er achieve anything in art without the support of knowledge and 
experience. Not only the knowledge of the specific nature of his art, but 
primarily and essentially, knowledge of life. The cinema demands enormous 
and dedicated work - not only during the making of the film, but in the 
mental process of its conception. The cinema is an art of posses.sed people. 

Coming to the cinema. I thought of devoting myself entirely to comedies 
and comic films. M\ first script. I ’avw/ the Reformer, was conceived as a 
comedy, and my first attempt at direction. Little Fruits of Love, belonged to 
the same genre. Likewise my unrealized films are all conceived as comedies: 
Homeland, about the Jews in Palestine. Chaplin Lost, about the life of 
Chaplin on a desert island, and T.sar. a satirical comedy about the life of 
Nicholas If. But things turned out differently ano 1 only made a single 
comedy. Tve alw'ays taken a lot of pleasure in the few comic passages which 
have been scattered through my films. The comedy that we do in the Soviet 
cinema always seems to me for some reason feeble and false in principle. I do 
not know why. but we alv/ays deprive comic characters of intelligence when 
one must in fact do exactly the opposite. A comic character is not one with a 
frustrated or embrYonic intelligence. 

Scenarists, Directors, Actors 

Often the writer who comes to the cinema has not yet sufficient respect for 
our art to abandon to it ail the power and the passion of his talent. Some 
writers do not understand that the world of cinematographic images is a 
unique and enchanted world. You cannot gallop across it on your literary 
charger just like that. The horse must become a cinema horse. Because of this 
a lot of directors, especially young ones, find themselves in an impasse, faced 
with a bulky book of mysteries entitled “Literary scenario. It was possible 
to nrite such a scenario, but to realize it on the screen is impossible. First it 
has to be translated from the ‘literary'. Then of course, if the director is 
young, not too clever, and into the bargain too sure of himself, it s a foregone 

conclusion that he is going to come to grief. ... 

The scenarist must write a script that is really visual, and even give 
indications for the future director specifying that such a passage must be 
realized like this and not otherwise. Because it can happen that directors 
given a script can make a film totally different from that of the scenario.^ 
‘Well. 1 read it like that,’ they say. There are different sorts of freedom of 
interpretation. The freedom of a subjective reading. ... It is not that this 

• Written in 1942. 
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freedom must be crushed, but that it must be limited by the libert>’ of the 
wntCT who also claims his freedom and who, as the primary- author of the 
work, has an undeniable right. 

[In our plays and our films] all the characters explain to one another in the 
sarrie oversimplified fashion what they are going to do next. Practically 
nothing in context. All on one and the same level. Total absence of thought 
process. The absence of context in the roles deprives the actors of the 
possibility of creating living characters. They do not live; that is tb say they 
do not think (‘! think, therefore I am’). They are speaker of dialogue. 

To bring feeling to the stage or to the screen is not difficult. It is difficult to 
present thought. What is life, if not a continual process, infinitely complex, 
of the conflict of impulses, ideas, individual and mass thoughts? ^^ind what 
can actors do if they do not think, because they have not been taught to 

think? Because of this they are reciters of words, or ratlier actors who act 
thought without thinking. 


Zvenigora 

What can there be more unacceptable in a film than the title: Twenty years 
have passed ... ? Right up to the present, unity- of time rules in the cinema as 
two-dimensional representation reigned for centuries in Egyptian art. 

The chiaroscuro which gives three dimensions to painting and which 
seems to us so comprehensible and legitimate had to fight for centuries for 
acceptance. It was opposed and attacked as iTiadne.ss or magic. In the domain 
of cinematic unity ot time, the tenacity of certain directors and writers, slaves 
to conservative inertia, really reaches a peak of virtuosity. .A film with three 

.v/iii actors, a film in which all the action takes place in one room anti 
almost a single day - that's the latest fashion. 

NA hat are audiences going to say w-hen they see presented before them, in 
six reels of film, a thousand years And, into the bargain, without any "story", 
without passion, without Asia Nielsen? ... 


The Sources 

1 used to love to sleep on top of the full hay-cart and I loved to.be carried inio 

the house. hea\y with sleep, when the cart stopped in the yard in front of our 

collage. I loved the stjucak of the wheels of the laden wagon at harvest time. 

I loved fne twittering of the birds in the garden and in the fields, i loved the 

gentle croaking of the toads in the marshes in the spring, when the waters 

fell. I loved it when the apples fell in the meadow, in the evening, in the 

twilight - quite unexpected, rather secretly, they fell on the earth, in the grass. 

There w-as a mystery, something eternally unfathomable in that falling of 
fruit. 

But more than anything else in the world I loved mu.sic. If I were asked 
what music, what instrument, what musicians i loved in my- first childhood, 
I would reply that most of all 1 loved to hear the beating of a scythe. When’ 
some calm evening round about the feast of Peter and Paul, my father began 


to u» the scythe in the meadow-, near to the house, it was the most exquisite 
of all music for me. I loved it so much. I waited for it as. perhaps, only the 
angels aw-aited the Easter bells - forgive me the comparison. Lord! . . Still 
today it sometimes seems to me that if someone started to use a scythe under 
my window, I would at once become younger, kinder, better: and I would 
fling myself into work. From my earlie.si years the high, pure sound of the 
scythe spoke to me of joy and pleasure. 

Even today, when I close my eyes. I do not know darkness. Now, still, my 
bram lights up with a vivid and continual glow- the visible and the invisible 
procession of images - innumerable, sometimes without pattern. The images 
float over the Danube and over the Desna. The clouds in the sky float free 
and capriciously; they swim in the vast blue emptiness and meet in so many 
combats and duels that if I could only snatch a tiny part to put it into books 
or into films, I would not have lived on this earth in vain and I would not in 
vain have given annoyance to my superiors. 
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Film and Revolution; 

Interview with the Dziga-Vertov Group 

by KENT £ GViROLL ' 

0 

Why did you decide to call yourselves the Dziga-Vertov group? 

Godard: There are two reasons. One is the name Dziga Vertov 
itself, and one is the group Dziga-Vertov. The gi'oup name is to 
indicate a program, to raise a flag, not to just emphasize one per- 
son. Why Dziga-Vertov? Because at the beginning of the century, 
he was really a Marxist moviemaker. He was a revolutionary work¬ 
ing for the Russian revolution through the movies. He wasn’t just 
an artist. He was a progressive artist who joined tlie revolution and 
became a revolutionary artist through struggle. He said that the 
task of the Kinoki was not moviemaking—Kinoki does not mean 
moviemaker, it means film workers—but to produce films in the 
name of the World Proletarian Revolution. In that w’ay, there was 
a big difference between him and those fellows Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin, who were not revolutionary'. (. . .) 

Is he more than an historical example? Can those same pr inciples 
be applied today? And if so, how can you apply them to the very 
different circumstances that exist? 

Godard: First we have to realize that w’e are French militants 
dealing with the movies, working in France, and involved in the 
class struggle. We are in 1970 and the movies, tlie tool we are w’ork- 
ing with, are still in 1917 . 

Would you term that a contradiction? 

Godard: Yes, this is a contradiction. We have to deal with and be 
aware of this contradiction first. The group Dziga-Vertov means 
that we are trying, even if we are only two or three, to work as a 
group. Not to just work together as fellows, but as a political group. 
W'hich means fighting, struggling in France, Being involved in 
the struggle means we must struggle through the movies. To make 
a film as a political group is very difficult for the moment, because 
we are more in the position politically of just individuals trying 

Excerpted from Evergreen Review 14, no. S3 (October 1970). Copyrii^ht 
@ 1970 by Evergreen Review. Reprinted by permission of the publisher 
and the author. Certain material from the original manuscript that was 
not contained in the Evergreen Review version has been restored here. 


to go on the same road. A group means not only individuals walk¬ 
ing side by side on the same road, but walking together politically. 

Is it necessary to work as a group? Could an individual, inde¬ 
pendent filmmaker make films politically? 

Godard: It dep>ends. First you have to try and be independent 
from the ruling class economy. You have to realize what it means 
to be independent. It doesn't mean just to be a hippie on a campus. 
They think a place like Berkeley is a so-called liberated area, but 
w'hen they go to the border of this liberated area they see that the 
bars on the prison remain, only they’re more invisible. You have 
to be independent first from the bourgeois ideology, and then you 
can move toward a revolutionary ideology. That means you have 
to try to work as a group, as an organization, to organize in order 
to unite. The movies are simply a w'ay to help build unity. Making 
movies is just a little screw in building a new concept of politics. 

Gorin: What we are trying to make are revolutionary movies that 
will promote revolutionary change. You will have to break all the 
old chains. The first notion to disappear is certainly the notion of 
the auteur. 

Godard: The notion of an author, of independent imagination, 
is just a fake. But this bourgeois idea has not yet been replaced. 
A first step might be to simply gather people. At least then you 
can have a free discussion. But if you don’t g<f on and organize on 
a political b.asis, you have nothing more than a free discussion. 
Then collective creation is really no more than collective eating in 
a restaurant. 

Does it demand certain talents or certain kinds of knowledge? 

Godard: Yes, but you can’t speak of kinds of knowledge or talent, 
onlv of social use of knowledge and social use of talents. Of course, 
to handle a gun you need a certain capacity, a certain ability. To 
run f.ast, you need to have good legs and good training. Not to be 
out of focus when you photograph soniething, you need a certain 
capacity. But then there is the social use of that certain capacity. 
That technique or tliat capacity does not just exist in the air like 
the clouds. 

You imply that your purpose is to break down not only an 
esthetic, but also the whole history of film. Then, is it more ad¬ 
vantageous to be first a radical before becoming a filmmaker and 
attempting to make revolutionary films, or the other way around? 

Godard: 1 was a bourgeois filmmaker and then a progressive film- 
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maker and then no longer a filmmaker, but just a worker in the 
movies. Jean-Pierre was a student and then a militant, and then he 
tliought he had to go to the movies fin* a moment, just because it 
was an important part of the ideological struggle which is the 
primary aspect of the class stru^le today in France. So we joined 
And he had to learn techniques a little more than 1, and I had to 
learn political work as a duty, not as a hobby. 

Is it possible to take advantage of expertise? Could you, working 
among yourselves and knowing what kind of film you wanted to 
make, use someone like Raoul Coutard? 

Godard: Why not? For example, at the moment we still need an 
editing girl or boy, not because we can't do it, or we don’t know 
how to do it, but because we want someone better trained. That 
way it goes faster, and we have to go as fast as possible. 1 mean, 
Lenin can take a taxi because he has to go fast from one place to 
another and he doesn’t necessarily care if the taxi driver is a fascist. 
The same is true with editing. We are hesitating for the picture we 
have done for A1 Fatah between two girls who are politically in¬ 
volved in a different way. They are at different stages of the revo¬ 
lutionary process, and we have to choose which one is best for the 
movie from a political point of view. One of the girls belongs to 
a group which has a very precise political program we agree with 
for the moment. The other one is much less militant, but it might 
be that to work on this movie could be progress for her and, be¬ 
cause of this progress, we might have a more productive political 
relationship together. . . . 

. . . We made a step forward when we tried to reduce all those 
so-called technical problems to their utmost simplicity. When you 
read a book on photography, whether by Hollywood photogra¬ 
phers, whether by Kodak, it looks like building an atomic bomb, 
when it is not. It’s really rather simple. So we are trying to make 
only a few images, work with no more than two tracks, so the mix¬ 
ing is simple. For the moment, most movie makers, except some 
underground movie makers, work with ten to twelve sound tracks 
and mixing lasts one week. The mixing is only three or four hours 
for us. We just work with two tracks and possibly later with one 
track, because with one track, we can really have simple sound 
again. But for the moment, we have not the political capacity of 
working with one track. This is the political stage, not simply a 
problem of techniques. 

Is See You at Mao the first film you attempted to make by the 
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kind of revolutionary political process you’ve descrtbedf 

Godard: The first one was called A Movie Like the Others. It was 
done just after the 1968 May-June events in France. But it was a 
complete failure. So the real first attempt, with a bit of thinking, 
is See You at Mao, which is still kind of bourgeois, but progressive 
in many aspects of its making. Like the tedinical simplicity of it 

For example, in Mao, the shot of the nude women can generate 
a real progressive discussion. Just yesterday evening in Austin, a 
student said there was no difference between Zabriskie Point and 
Mao. I said, “Okay, but after seeing Zabriskie Point, what do you 
do?’’ “Oh well,’’ he said, “I’m thinking more.’’ I said, “Okay, what 
are you tliinking more of?’’ He said, “Well, I don’t know.’’ Con¬ 
versely firom Mao, he asked why instead of a woman’s body we 
didn’t use a man’s body? And I said, “Because we were actually 
discussing how to try and build an image for women’s liberation.” 
And then we had a real political and progressive discussion which 
you absolutely do not have the capacity of having with Zabriskie 
Point. That’s what we mean by saying that simple techniques gen¬ 
erate progressive political ideas. 

Is that how you determine if another step has been taken? Is the 
success of each succeeding film based on the reaction from the 
people who view the film, on your own attitudes about the film, 
or on a combination of the two? 

Godard: Mostly our own attitudes determine progress because, 
until now, there have been mainly negative aspects in our films. 
But the fact that those negative asf)ects can be transformed into 
CKJsitive aspects in succeeding films is because they were nevertheless 
achieved in a progressive way. There was a basic cut from the other 
movies. This cut was progressive, and although the results were 
mainly negative, we can dig out of that some progressive things. 

. . . You see a movie like Amerika by Newsreel, which I saw two 
days ago with the Newsreel people in San Francisco. They them¬ 
selves say it is only feelings and that it is not good. They realize 
that, but they only feel; they do not have the capacity of saying 
what is not gocxi. In Mao we realize that it’s not good that on 
the assembly-line shot we are still obliged to use Marx s quotations 
instead of the voice of the workers. Yet, because of that, we can 
begin to deal with the class problem in England. But Newsreel 
can’t do that. They can’t because the next picture will be the same. 
But if it is not the same, it is not because of them. It is because 
there is some change in America and the changes in America are 
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not coming from inside America but from the struggle against 
America outside America. 

Is Pravda a step beyond Mao? 

Godard: Yes, but only because Pravda differs in the negative 
aspect; we made the effort to finish it, and not to quit and say 
it’s just garbage. But having made that psychological effort, we 
must also put a notice on it. This is a garbage Marxist/l^ninist 
movie, which is a good way of titling it. At least now we know 
what not to do anymore. We’ve visited a house in which we’ll never 
go again. We thought it was a step forward but we realized, how 
do you say, a jump into emptiness. It was a learning process. And 
the first tiling we learned was that it was not done by group work, 
but by two individuals. 

You continue to use the metaphor "step forward" Does that im¬ 
ply that at some point there is a final step, a full-blown revolu¬ 
tionary film with no negative aspects? 

Godard: No. Only revolution again. People think we are aim¬ 
ing at a model, and this model you can prim and then sell as a 
revolutionary model. That is shit. That is what Picasso has done 
and it is still bourgeois. 

Gorin: Precisely. What is the difference between the two concep¬ 
tions? One is saying, finally, art is art, which means things are 
things, and they hope to stay the way they are. We are saying that 
art is revolutionary art, art is a sensation of movement, and move¬ 
ment doesn’t exist w'ith a Greek urn. Only sjiecific movements can 
exist with specific situations. That means that revolutionary art is 
a very wide open country, and there is not one form, but hundreds 
and thousands of them that, hke political revolution itself, will 
never stop. 

At the very beginning it's likely that it will be easy to gauge 
steps forward but, after the initial departure, how will you measure 
progression? 

Godard: At a certain point you go from quantity to quality. Un¬ 
til A Movie Like the Others 1 was a moviemaker and an author. 
I w'as only progressing from a quantity point of view'. Then I saw 
the job to be done, and that I had the possibility of doing this job 
only with the help of the masses. For me this was a major advance¬ 
ment. You can’t do it as an individual. You can’t do it alone, even 
if you are an advanced element of the good militant. Because being 
a good militant means being related, one way or another, with tiie 
masses. 


Does it then follow that other revolutionary filmmakers, or 
would-be revolutionary filmmakers, have very little to learn from 
your own experience and that, secondly, at a certain point, each 
separate film can only be judged in its own specific context? That 
it can’t even be related to the film that went before or the films 
that come afterward? 

Gorin: No, I think that all revolutionary filmmakers have to 
meet at a certain point. They must confront the same problem 
we did. First they will be engaged, in their own way, in a war that 
will be quite similar to our struggle. But you have to work on gen¬ 
eral principles because each step of the revolution is trying to pro¬ 
duce a parallel approach. There should be different types of revolu¬ 
tionary moviemakers, and sometimes we have to fight with them 
ideologically because that is one way we analyze our principles. 

Godard: For example, the Newsreel people are fighting the Un¬ 
derground moviemakers, and both Underground and Newsreel are 
fighting Hollywood. This is a contradiction within the imperial¬ 
istic system. And then there is Dziga-Vertov. We are fighting Holly¬ 
wood, New'sreel, and the Underground. But sometimes we work 
on a united front w'ith the people of Newsreel because it is im¬ 
portant at a certain point to w'ork with them to fight both Under¬ 
ground and Hollywood. For example, w'e took a movie made in 
Laos (we think it is a revisionist picture, even if they call it a 
Marxist picture), and brought it to the Palestinian fighters just 
for them to see others in another part of the world fighting against 
imperialism. So at that moment we w'ere working on a united front. 
It is like when you make a demonstration in the street. Sonietimes 
you must coordinate it v/ith a group you are fighting ideologically. 

You do this to concentrate on the main enemy at the moment. To 
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have a revolutionarv form does not mean a discussion between two 
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intellectual old ladies in front of a cup of tea. Having a revolu¬ 
tionary form is part of being related to the struggle and an expres¬ 
sion of that struggle. An exan:plc of the contradiction we are 
dealing with is the laboratories. Except perhaps in China, when 
you are doing movies, even revolutionary ones, you are absolutely 
not related to the people who are processing the films. Not at all. 
You just go to them like you go to the grocery. This is the situation. 
And this is the trouble w'ith the movies. The economic reality is 
the lab and the studio. But they are just objects. 

But aren't they objects which you must presently use? 

Godard: And we use tliem. We exploit them. For example, if 
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you do fast editing, you Icnow, a lot of shots, you have to be 
aware of the negative editing girl who is working at the lab. The 
boss of the lab is obliging her to edit as fast as if there were a 
very few shots. You see? She’s just a worker on an assembly line 
and this assembly line is just a movie, frame after frame. 

Is one of the contradictions the distribution of the film? 

Godard: Yes, one of the contradictions is between the distribution 
and the production. This contradiction has been established by 
imperialists who put distribution in command, who say, "since we 
have to distribute movies, we have to produce them in such a way 
^ that they can be distributed." So we, Dziga-Vertov, have to do the 
exact opposite. First we have to know how to produce, how to 
build a picture, and, after that, we will learn how to distribute it. 
It means that with the very few films we have, the very little 
money, we must try not to distribute always the same way. The old 
way was to make it to sell it. To make another one to sell it. To 
make another one and to sell it. Now, this is over. It might mean 
that we will be obliged to stop making movies for economic rea.sons 
or mavbe from political decisions. At a certain historical point we 
will know if it's more important not to make a movie. 

How do you see the possibilities of distribution, via EVR or video 
tape in home cassette form? 

Godard: I don’t believe in EVR from the class point of view, 
becaase EVR is just a new name of 20th Century Fox or M-G-M. 
It’s run by CBS. It has been invented by CBS and it’s used by CBS 
exactly the same way they use the network. The result is that EV^R 
is only distribution, it can’t produce a movie. So if you want to 
work on tape, the video cassette is probably the future. It will have 
a significant eflect on the future from both a technical and social 
point of view. With Sony for example, or Ampex, you have both 
the producing capacity and the distribution capacity. So there is 
a huge fight today between Sony and EV'R. Because they are very 
well aware that if they sell taj>es to workers like English muffins, 
tlien it means the end of the old imperialist form like CBS. 

Gorin: We must make a real study of the possibility of the video 
tap>e because video tape is taken for movies but it is not movies; 
it is a very sp>ecific thing with its own political meaning. 

Are there any examples of people making genuine revolutionary 
films, political films by political means? 

Godard: Maybe, but if there are, they must be unknown; and 
tliey have to be. Maybe there are one or two in Asia, and one or 


two in Africa, I don’t know. In China they are probably working 
like that, but related to the Chinese situation. It’s easier for the 
Chinese because there have been twenty years of dictatorship of the 
masses, and now the masses are taking over the ideological super¬ 
structure. This means that they have the capacity to really begin 
to work on art and literature in a true, revolutionary Chinese way. 

How do you evaluate films like Battle of Algiers and Z? 

Godard: A revolutionary film must come from class struggle or*^ 
from liberation movements. These are films which only record, they I 
are not part of the struggle. They are just films on politics, filmed 
with politicians.. They are completely outside the activity they 

record; in no sense are they a product of that activity. At best, they I 
are liberal movies. ' 

They claim they attack when they’re just what the Chinese call 

a bullet wrapped in sugar. These sugar bullets are the most danger¬ 
ous ones. 

They advance a solution before analyzing the problem. So they 
put the solution before the problem. At the same moment they 
confuse reality with reflections. A movie is not reality, it is only a 
reflection. Bourgeois filmmakers focus on the reflections of reality. 
We are concerned with the reality of that reflection. But, at tlie 
moment, w’e must deal and work with only a few resources. This 
is a real situation. This is a ghetto situation. Our commissioned 
movies have been rejected by British, Italian, and French tele¬ 
vision because they were fiercely attacking them. .And tliey feel . 
us out the same way as the FBI. And we have not a possibility of 
having an Oscar or selling to CBS. We absolutely have not. 

Gorin: Movies were invented about the time that the old bour¬ 
geois arts were declining. Movies were used to reinforce all the 
implications of the other arts. In fact, Hollywood movies are really 
from the same old psychopolitical form as the novel. 

Godard: You have a very good example with Emile Zola. He 
began as a progressive svriter, dealing with mine workers and the 
working-class situation. Then he sold more and more copies of his 
books. He became a real bourgeois, and then photography was 
invented. Then as an artist, he began to make photographs. But 
w'hat kind of photographs w'as he making by the end of his life? 
Just pictures of his wife and children in the garden. In the begin¬ 
ning, his books were dealing with a coal workers’ strike. You see 
the difference? He could have at least begun again to photograph 
strikers. But he did not. He was shooting his lady in a garden. Just 
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like the Impressionist painters were doing. Manet v.tis making pic¬ 
tures of the railroad station. But he was absolutely not aware that 
there was a big strike in the station. So one thing that can really 
be proved is that the development of movies and the invention of 
the camera did not mean progress, but only different kinds of 
tricks to convey the same stuff already in the novel. That’s why the 
relationship bettveen novels and moviemaking, the way a script 
IS written and the way the director casts the film, why all those 
tilings are really a reinforcement of the same ruling-cla.ss ideology. 
The i^ative line has brought the novel to death. Novelists be¬ 
came incapable of transforraing progress into a revolutionary move- 
^ ment because they never analyzed where the narrative line was 
coming from. By whom was it invented? For whom and against 
whom? In a movie, there is no pure technique, there is nothing like 
a neutral camera or zoom. There is just social use of the zoom. 
The social use of the camera. There could be a social use of the 
16mm camera. But when it was invented, there was no analysis 

of the social use of this light, poruble camera. So the social use 
was controlled by Hollywood. 

Do all art forms have as much possibility as film as ideological 
elements in revolutionary struggle? 

Godard: I think it is much more difficult for painters and sculp¬ 
tors, much, more difficult for arts like theater and music, because 
there is no science of music, and absolutely no social use of music 
except by imperialists. Look at the Roiling Stones. A year ago thev 
were considered the leading hippies since the Beatles. Look what 
happened. Those Rolling Stones did a show at Akamont and 

allowed a situation where people were killed. There is notiiing 
more to say. ® 

Gorin: It is very hard to define a main form of art that is most 
representative of the current political movement. But on this politi¬ 
cal line, for the integration of the struggle, film is far more useful 
than music But that doesn’t mean, for instance, that in China, 
all forms of art cannot be revolutionary, 

Godard: We think that the music in China is. for the moment, 
less revolutionary than theater, just because the Chinese tradition 
of theater is more Chinese than music. For example, the blacks here 
have a problem with their music because it has been stolen by the 
whites. So first they must recover it, and-afterwards they must trans¬ 
form it, because now the whites have black sounds in their music 
And this process is really very difficult. (. . .) 


Could there come a point when you decide that there ts no point 

tn making more filmsT Might you decide to devote your energies 

en tre y to a different kind of revolutionary activity which would 
not allow you to make films? 

Godard: Well for the moment, we can’t say because we are still 

ealing with movies. Some look to Che Guevara because he died 

g ting, and think they must do the same, but that is a very ro¬ 
mantic notion. We speak of organization as outlined by Marx 
and especially Lenin. It means to change your life, even your per¬ 
sonal life. To be related in a new way. For me, it means being 
able to work with Jean-Pierre, in the films. It means being able to 
work with the workers we are related to. But also to organize my 

own life, related to all that, to change it with my wife too, for 
example. 

That seems extremely difficult. It seems that many people, al¬ 
though radical, are involved in a political activity only in relation 
to then primary social identity or the work they do while their 
personal life remains quite separate. 

Godard: Yes, of course, and it is as difficult for the bourgeois 

as it is for tiie workers. The student or the bourgeois has to do 

the main effort, because they are in the position of having the 

possibility of doing it faster than die worker. .A.nd tliat is where 
the real difficultv is now. 

JVhat about the problem of financing films? As more and more 

distribution outlets become aware, like the television stations, of 

the kind of films you want to make, and the reasons you want to 

make them, won’t most of the regular sources for finance he entirely 
unavailable? 

Godard: This is why we may have to work just in a suburb or in 
a coitain factory with the video tape. The only possibility miglit 
be to ask two hundred people for ten cents every week in order 
to deliver to them their information. Information from them to 
them. And this will be political work. But still we have the 
four pictures we are going to do for Grove Press. Grove Press has 
already bought two pictures in advance. WTiat does it mean for 
us? It means we can control the picture except inside the States. It 
nicans, since it is niore money than we have had in the last two years> 
that we have a capacity to think and work on the picture for six or 
seven months. It means we have no bread and butter problem for 
six months, and vv'C have more creativ'e possibilities. It means to 
pay people on the same basis that we are paid. But still we know 
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what Grove Press is, more or less, and we know, more or less, what 
we are. So the first picture, Vladimir and Rosa, will deal with sex¬ 
uality. We know Grove Press is interested in erotic things as well 
as politics and avant-garde art. And since Barney Rosset is in¬ 
terested in that, we have tried to work within that, and to deliver 
tlie best picture we can. But at the same time, militants will be able 
to learn something from the movie. And if they are angry that it’s 
handled by Grove Press, which is a contradiction, at least it is 
progressive to deliver a picture that will upset people. So if they’re 
really angry, that may lead to political action. That a contradiction 
exists is obvious, but the answer is quite clear: we are far more 
realistic in our approach than those who act as if the revolution 
had already occurred. 

If a major film company came to you and said they'd gitre you, 
say, $500,000 to make a film on a property they had selected, how 
would you respond! 

Godard: We’d take it immediately, at least today we’d take it 
immediately. Tomorrow we don’t know. We need money badly. 
Even when I was a bourgeois movie maker I was never offered 
such an amount of money. Even when I was making Pierrot le fou, 
or The Married Woman. But now, no one would offer such a sum. 

Could you make a commercial film intending to use your share 
of the profits for other more political projects? 

Godard: That was just about the deal I had with United Artists 
a year ago that was broken by United Artists. I had a deal to 
make a picture called Little Murders by Feiffer. We had two screen 
writers. Bob Benton and Robert Newman, deliver a script on our 
indication, and then United Artists said to Bob Newman, ‘Okay, 
your script is good, but we don’t want any more Godard.’ I think 
those two screen writers are honest liberals—they gave back the 
money, and then U.\ broke the deal without even telling me. I 
didn’t receive the remaining $5,000 on my contract. Apparently, 
United Artists had heard that we made a movie that Italian TV 
turned down and they too were afraid to be attacked in their own 
house. 

That doesn't really answer the question. 

Godard: If they had said what we must do we would have 
done the movie, and tried to spend the money in a good way. We 
would have tried to work j>olitically w’ith the union {>eoplc, to 
use some of the money with ads in Variety in a |x>litical way. It 
would be almost nothing—but at least to fight that fight—^and to 




get money. The only people who can give us money now some¬ 
times may act just out of charity. 

These two films, Vladimir and Rosa and 18th Brumaire, will they 
be fictional films? 

Godard: With Vladimir and Rosa we will try again with fiction 
but it will be very difficult. We were just on the beginning of 
that in Palestine because the Palestinian situation became very clear. 
The road leading to fiction is not yet clear—-it’s still bushes and trees. 

Is that a specific goal—to make a revolutionary fictional film? 

Godard: We think that movies are fiction and that reality is 
reality. *1 hat’s all. We don’t think documentaries are reality. Fic¬ 
tion is fiction, reality is reality and all movies are fiction. 

The only problem is to try to make revolutionary fiction. To 
have made bourgeois fiction and to go into revolutionary fiction 
means a long march through many dark countries. 

Do you consider the Al Fatah film Till Victory your most suc¬ 
cessful attempt? 

Gorin: I think it is. Every political movement is a national libera¬ 
tion movement, and we have moved to our own point of libera¬ 
tion. 

Godard: Now we have to convey this liberation movement into 
a class struggle. 

Is there a true revolutionary situation in the States, a situation 
that is in any way comparable to the Palestinian situation? 

Godard: You can’t compare that. 

So the film can only be a function of your own political involve¬ 
ment as you relate to a specific political situation? 

Godard: It’s like between man and woman. You can only work 
together when each one is the outside and the inside of the other 
one. If not, it’s just a bourgeois marriage. For instance our contract 
with Grove Press is a bourgeois marriage. But it is correct because 
this is the way people are married today. . . . 

How do you now consider your older films, especially those like 
La Chinoise, which are pointedly political? 

Godard: They are just Hollywood films because I was a bourgeois 
artist. They are my dead corpses. 

At xvhat exact point in time did the break from bourgeois to 
revolutionary filmmaking occur? 

Godard: During the May-June events in France in IPfiS. 

Are there, any of these earlier films that you now consider to have 
any positive merit? 





Godard: Perhaps Weekend and Pierrot le fou. There are some 
things in Two or Three Things. Some positive things in those 
films. One Plus One was my last bourgeois him. 1 was -very arro¬ 
gant to make that, to think that I could talk about revolution just 
like that—just to take images thinking I knew what they meant 

What about One A.M., One American Movie, that you shot two 
years ago during your last trip to this country? Will you exter com¬ 
plete it? 

Godard: No, it is dead now. When we first arrived, we looked at 
the rushes. I had thought we could do two or tliree days’ editing and 
finish it, but not at all. It is two years old and completely of a 
different period. When we shot that I was thinking like a bourgeois 
artist, that I could just go and do interviews with people like 
Eldridge Cleaver and Tom Hayden. But I was wrong. And Tom 
Hayden was wrong to allow me to do that because it was just 
moviemaking, not political action. When we were in Berkeley I 
talked to Tom and apologized and told him I thought he was 
wrong. But Cleaver was correct. We paid him a thousand dollars 
and for him to take that money was correct. His was a political 
decision—he needed the money to escape America. 

Do you still maintain any relationship with people from the 
bourgeois days, people like Truffaut or Coutard? 

Godard: No, not really. We no longer have anything to talk 
about. We are now fighting one another, not as persons, but they 
are making bourgeois garbage and 1 have been making revolution¬ 
ary garbage, (laughter) 

Some people may be put off by the voice tracks of both Mao and 
Pravda and the color quality of Pravda. Were these technical prob¬ 
lems a question of time and money or in some way intentional? 

Godard: Mao should be projected very loud, especially during 
the long tracking shot at the BMC factory that opens the film. The 
movie was originally made for TV and that terrible noise in it is 
important. For bourgeois p>eople to be uncomfortable with, that 
scene for only eleven minutes may make them think that those 
workers must deal with that screeching, every' day all their lives. 

We had some technical problems using only, two tracks and very 
little mixing. But it is not important, that every word, be under- 
stood. On Pravda wre used |x)or raw stock, but the washed out 
look is correct. Politically Czechoslovakia is a washed-out country. 
But the American boy who was doing the voice track in Pravda 


was inexj>erienced and we did not have the opportunity to make 
many takes. But, again, every word is not meant to be understood; 

You ve referred to certain filmmakers who, perhaps without them 
being aware that there were progressive elements in their work, had 
the capability of being Marxist filmmakers. Can you explain? 

Godard: Yes, when we speak of the social use of techniques that 
is true. I just said that people like Jerry Lewis or Laurel and Hardy, 
if they were in the Russian Revolution, could have delivered Marx¬ 
ist movies because they had the biological capacity of doing those 
things. Or if they were in China now the Chinese Revolution could 
use this capacity in a revolutionary way. Just think of Laurel as a 
political commissar, and Hardy as a peasant. In their techniques, 
in their image and sound, is tlie possibility of a political analysis. 
They dealt with concepts, bourgeois concepts, but nevertheless, 
concepts. Even the Marx Brothers did not do this because the 
Marx Brothers are more the Jerry Rubin type. They are not dealing 
with concepts. Jerry Lewis and Laurel and Hardy are scientific. 

Gorin: There are no feelings. Absolutely no feelings in Laurel 

and Hardy, and only a few in Jerry Lewis. In Chaplin, there is 
only feeling. 

Godard: And what feelings there are could be transformed, with 
the help of the masses. . . . 

Gorin: They demonstrate an attempt to at least see what a movie 
really is—nothing is considered reality. 

Godard: So to say that w'as not a joke statement 

I think I understand what you mean, but many people dismiss 
what Jerry Lewis does, because he seems to deal with middle-class 
American values in comic-strip form. 

Godard: You must see that it’s because Jerry Lewis and Laurel 
and Hardy are really making a blackboard of the movie. A bour¬ 
geois blackboard, but it’s a blackboard nevertheless. Not a uni¬ 
versity blackboard, but on this blackboard you can construct things. 

Blackboard implies learning and understanding. Is there some 
potential efficacy in using film to rouse feeling and then use those 
feelings? 

Godard: Of course, but you have to put feelings in their place. 
But until now, feelings have been put in command. Feelings first 
and then concepts. We have to do the reverse, and so for the mo¬ 
ment when w’e say w'e don’t believe in feelings it’s just for a certain 
time. This certain time can be for a hundred years, but, for the 



moment, we have to vac feelings only after concepts. For example, 
in the Palestinian movie, at the end we try to use feelings, but 
only because we have the possibility to use them correctly. We can 
use a song, and with the song comes some warmness, but because 
thete is the concept of the armed struggle before, you get the warm¬ 
ness in the right way. It doesn’t make you forget things. On the 
contrary, it reinforces. 

An interesting concept is your distinction between taking a pic¬ 
ture and building a picture, and secondly, the relationship be¬ 
tween sound and image. How do these concepts relate politically? 

Godard: Because you belong to a certain society today in Amer¬ 
ica, or we in France, you just think that when you are speaking 
that your words and your structure, that they go together, that 
there is a complete unity. But there is no unity. There is a con¬ 
tinuous struggle between what you say and what you think and 
the way we are living in a certain social condition. You are not a 
unity. You are trying to be a unity, but the fact is you are not. 
And the movie represents that in a very simple way—it’s just image 
and sound—it’s not just adding together—it’s a struggle. Holly¬ 
wood wants to just add them together there on the screen, just 
like you put a stamp on a letter. 

Exactly what do you mean by a film as a unity? 

Godard: Well, to build it economically and aesthetically, as an 
ideological product for a different purpose. What is a bourgeois 
moviemaker doing? He is dealing with image and sound. He’s 
building too. But for what? To achieve a truer presentation of 
reality, he’s using hundreds of sound tracks, so that when you step 
on this carpet, you have the very sound of your foot on this carpet. 
But it means no more than that. He thinks it is real, but of course 
it is not. We are using the same elements, but in the way we use 
them we are transforming them. Our purposes are quite different. 
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Politics and Production 

Some pointers through the work of Jean-Luc Godard 
Christopher Williams 


‘ The prevailing lack of clarity about 
their situation on the part of musicians, 
writers and critics has tremendous conse¬ 
quences, which are not sufficiently 
stressed. For since they think they 
possess an apparatus which in fact 
possesses, them, they defend an appara¬ 
tus over which they no longer have any 
control, which is no longer, as they 
believe, a means for the producer, but 
has become a means opposed to the 
producer \ - Bertolt Brecht. 


In a sense, the serious study of political dnema has always been 
inhibited by the aura which sdll surrounds its birthplace - post¬ 
revolutionary Russia. The diachronic version of Film History, 
in dose assodadon with the * film language ’ approach, tended 
to establish Russian revoludonary dnema as not merely the 
model for a polidcal dnema but as the fountainhead of ‘ ardsdc ’ 
cinema in general. The result of this strange amalgam was to 
create a cndcal situadon of the widest confusion: the polidcal 
elements of that cinema were mutated, probably under the joint 
influences of bourgeois liberalism and committed Stalinism, into 
a kind of vague humanism which could be trotted out at all 
convenient times and places; its technical, ‘ linguistic ’ elements 
became gospel; the films were buned in a highly reverendal grave¬ 
yard; the texts \'anished completely. Eisenstein remained, of course, 
but for a-histoncal. and in that context virtually useless study - a 
totem. The illustrious founder of revoludonary cinema became the 
biggest single obstade to its practice and its theory. It took history 
itself, in the shape of the French revoludon of May 1968 , to force 
a necessary re-evaluadon of the whole concept of polidcal dnema: 
a re-evaluation that is only just beginning. 

In the aftermath of the revoludon, Cahiers du Cinima began to 
re-publish a wide selecdon of original Russian material; CinHhique 
attempted a meditadve praxis in the whole area of polidcal dnema. 
These moves had their echoes in other cultures. At the same time, 
about 80 per cent (at a frivolous estimate) of young film-makers 
became * revoludonanes ’ of one sort or another. This ferment was 
so disparate and various that it can't possibly qualify for descrip- 






don as a ' movement running as it does the whole gamut from 
Warholian voyeurism through re-vamped sodal-concem ‘ realism ’ 
to agitadonal propaganda and sheer abstracdon. The single com¬ 
mon plank in all this work would appear to be a rejecdon of what 
are taken to be the norms of ‘ Hollywood ‘ entertainment ’-type 
film-making. But there was no agreement on what should be put 
in the place of these norms. Perhaps the most frequent suggesdons 
were: a thinly-disguised new version of nineteen^ century indivi¬ 
dualism - * the soul of the author laid bare ’; a more sodalised 
version of the same thing, as in true-confession. calking straight 
into camera documentary (a technique obviously boosted by tele-, 
vision); and. in contra-disdncdon to these two modes, attempts at 
a dnema that would be sophisdcated technically, using elements 
from all the' tradidonally validated areas of dnema allied for the' 
first time to an ideological armature that would be seen to be 
justifying itself throughout the whole procedure arid process of 
making and seeing the film. 

It goes without saying that there are enormous cridcal difficuldes 
in attempting an analysis of this real fermentadon. pardy because 
of the ferodous anu-intellectualism of many of its pracddoners, 
pardy because established cridcal concepts (authorship, genre/ etc) 
traverse the areas under discussion without establishing any points 
of contact. If we choose now to study the re-opened quesdon of 
polidcal dnema through the work of Jean-Luc Godard, it is because 
its more recent manifestadons lie dedsively within the third area 
of acdvity defined above, and because they are parallelled by 
interesdng attempts to establish a new criddsm in which polidcal 
and aesthedc objectives might be held in a meaningful reladon- 
ship with one another. 

Our prinidpal contendpn will be that Godard’s cinema, for all 
its manifesdy fragile qualities, consdtutes an important link 
between the American-dominated dnema of the past and the 
polidcised dnema of the future.^ We must also confess to a sneak¬ 
ing desire to rescue the work from the love/hate pedestal on which 
bourgeois dnemadc culture, has enthroned it. and its author from 
the kind of false friend who loathed Pierrot le fou when it appeared, 
but five years later when confronted with Pravda looked back to 
the glonous era of Pierrot. 

2 

The only coherent way to defend and illustrate Godard’s dnema 
as a whole is to see it as a dnema of consdousness. or as a cinema 
centnng on consdousness. It is not a quesdon of unified or homo¬ 
geneous consciousness, but rather a multiplicity, a meeting-place of 
a whole number of diffenng kinds and degrees of consdousness. 
Among these kinds and degrees we can enumerate, perhaps rather 
arbitrarily: 

- the individual/psychological consciousness of the director him- 
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self, ^ or ssIf'Consdousness. lliis is especially evident. 3ad even 

dominant, in the earlier films. Attenuated and Qualified^ it persists 
into the later work; 

— a specifically cinematic consciousness, derived from Godard’s 
^orough critical background and cinematic culture, and exemplified 
in the famous quote from the period of Breathless and The Little 
Soldier to the efiect that when he began making features he knew 
a great deal about the cinema but nothing at all about life; 

— the consciousness(es) of the spectator(s). This concern is perhaps 
the best expressed in the recent dictum that a film is not what 

happens on the screen, but what happens between the audience 
and the screen. 

•“ a consciousness of feshion in several spheres, to which are 
closely alhed a consciousness of journalism and journalistic modes. 
This has alwa3rs been a particularly open and given aspect of his 
' work, and could perhaps usefully be compared with the more 
covert employment of sunilar modes in a classical film-maker like 
Hitchcock. There would be no a priori reason to reprove it unless 
one were adopting an uncritically Leavisite/Holbrookian position; 

— consciousnesses of colour and of form, employed both as 
adjects to ^e deployment of a series of ideas, and as weapons in 
their omoi right This area could perhaps be resumed under the 
simple heading of an acute aesthetic consciousness. 

(Related to this area, but perhaps not direcdy relevant to it is 
the marked tec hnical expertise in terms of editing, music, camera 
movement or avoidance of it, soundtrack, etc). 

In short, .this confluence of consciousnesses (often in some sense 
flawe^ often describable as * self-conscious * whether one sees self- 
consciousness in a mechanical reproduction art-form like the 
dnema as desirable or not) implies only one thing: an intellectual 
cinema. To be aUe to defend Godard, you have to believe specifi¬ 
cally in the possibility of a cinema of ideas. Not of people, not of 
stories, not of characters, not of emotion, not of le vicu, not of 
mj^. But of ideas. At the same time it goes without saying that 
most of the above elements have roles to play and functions to fulfil 

— stories are told.. real people * are met, emotions are experienced, 
etc, in Godard movies — but these roles and functions are subordi¬ 
nate to the main project, which ever since The Uttle Soldier has 
been specifically to provoke reflection., In the most recent films - 
the ones made since 1968 — this project has been sustained, and in 

fact substa nti a ll y changed, by a profound but allied interest in 
relations of production. 

At this point — the question of the possibility of a cinema of 
id e as — a certam cntical confusion is liable to obtrude itself, largely 
because of the specifically cinematic ’ consciousness mentioned 
above. In his earlier films Godard took his visual style(s) from 
almost everywhere, or, to put it more discreetly, there was a multi- 


iu general. Minnelli/Rossellini/Renoir/Bresson/Dreyer in particular, 
and countless painters, designers and advertising artists whose 
influences are detectable in individual shots and sequences. He also 
seemed to borrow the instinctual (or so firmly culturally established 
that it may seem to be instinctual) humanism of the American 
cinema. The very people to whom the notion of a cinema of ideas 
is repulsive are usually among the staunchest lovers of those other 
cinemas just mentioned as source-influences for Godard’s material: 
Hollywood, Rossellini, and so on. Godard loved - loves - those 
cinemas too. but while loving them he is not of them. He uses 
them, in at least a double fashion - to heighten consciousness of 
the artefact itself, to transmit whatever the thematic point of the 
moment is. And a third possible use is simply an aesthetic pleasure 
in the movement of the image/idea itself. 

Any approach to cinema that is founded in a practice of sharpen¬ 
ing consciousness, has to include a political dimension, be it 
explicit or only alluded to. The * social cinema * normally adopts 
a practice of implying things only; they have to be perceived 
through armatures - of narrative, dramatic form. Ideology, 
characterisation - that are often frankly reactionary. Godard’s 
practice in this area is quite the opposite: explicit, along with 
a whole number of other more or less explicit concerns, from The 
Little Soldier onwards.* The best way to illustrate this might be to 

look in some detail at Vivre sa pie, his fourth feature made in 
1962. 


Vivre sa vie was the last movie Godard made to find general 
critical acceptance as an * art ’ movie before the real trouble 
began over Les carabiniers. It contains (at least) the following ele¬ 
ments, treated (expressed) explicitly: 

— the relationships between men and women; 

— the oppression of women: 

— language and its use in society, silence and its use in society: 

— questioning: the habit of asking questions, the practice of using 
the asking of questions as a form of relationship between people; 

— acceptance: what is seen as the joy of simply accepting existence 
as it happens - ‘ tout est beau ’ - expressed in Nana’s dance, 
which is also a deliberate form of offering, and which is related 
to her question to the philosopher, * Why can’t we just be silent? ’ 
(cf above, language and silence); which is also related to certain 
ideas of emotion, of warmth, and contact; 

“ appearance and reality; 

— death as finality: something almost to be courted, at any rate 
looked forward to in a spirit of acceptance; 
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speech (scene 6 ): ‘ je live la main — je suis responsable ’ etc; 

- prostitution: 

~ communication; 

- documentation/documentaty; 

- the pursuit of consciousness, present in alternating forms through¬ 
out the film, but expressed specifically in the scene with the 
philosopher Brice Parain, in which the principal ideas are that 
there is a certain difference between thinking/talking on the one 
hand and life (le vicu) on the other, and that to tl^k properly 
you have to be at a certain distance from life - but this leads 
to obvious difficulties, so there has to be a balance; 

“ and, in the same scene, the practice of arriving at the truth 
through a process (or processes) of errors and lies; 

A. — work — as oppression (the scene of Nana in the record shop) — 
and as the only thing worth doing (Parain) because it is the only 
process that leads you to the mot juste; 

- struggle: in her talk with Parain Nana makes another plea for 
a life that would be silent, happy, accepting and probably without 
conflict, but the idea of struggle informs the whole film and is 
present emblematically in the scene where she is being questioned 
by the police after having been arrested for shoplifting and her 
full name is revealed as Nana Kleinekampf (‘ little struggle ’); 

- the relationship between life and art (the Oval portrait scene) — 
covered by Susan Sontag in her essay on the film.* (It goes without 
saying that the preoccupations listed above frequently overlap with 
one another, and recur in other movies.) 

At the same time, the movie has a constant preoccupation with 
form, as in its opening, where we see Karina’s face from three 
sides, with form expressed in terms of breaks and fragmentations, 
replicated in the episodic structure by scenes and the abrupt hesi¬ 
tations of music and speech on the soundtrack. 

There have been widely different critical reactions to this kind 
of multiplicity of elements and motifs. For instance; to accept 
them uncritically (because they are fashionable?) - to deplore them 
en bloc - to say, yes, very interesting, but he should have taken 
one of them stuck to it. and explored it in depth the ‘ rationalist * 
approach). In my view a more useful position might be to accept 
the multiplicity of points of view and try to study how they con¬ 
tradict. confirm or reflect off each other. In this film as in all 
of Godard’s the points of view are held together in a continuous 
discourse which oscillates between coherence and incoherence. 
But it’s the primacy accorded the notion of discourse which dis¬ 
tinguishes the mode from all others. 

Vivre sa vie is an early film which prefigures the developments 
of the later ones. An extract that might be useful to. teachers in 
this context, as it exemplifies the multi-directional aspirations of 
the movie, is Extract Number z (scenes 7 and 8 ). It begins with 
Nana, a shopgirl who would like to be an actress, writing a letter 


of application to a madam for a place in her brothel. The camera 
begins by holding on the full text of the letter itself, as the girl 
writes it (writing as work seen literariness, the context of employ¬ 
ment). The text is interrupted ordy for a Joke; in mid-shot we see 
Nana rise to her feet and estimate her own height, almost in terms 
of hands, like measuring a horse, in order to give accurate details to 
her employer. Raoul, her future pimp, arrives, and for the rest of the 
scene dominates her with his offer of better-paid work. Set up 
behind him as they sit facing one another, the camera tracks from 
side to side while they talk, sometimes letting us see her at an 
angle, then blocking her out completely behind his head and back. 
We don’t see much of his face, and what we do see is vulpine; 
but at the same time there is a kind of sincere charm to his 
flattery of her, to his assurances, to his almost naive insistence 
that he wishes her well. The emotion of contact, shared on both 
sides. After they have gone out together, there is a beautiful long- 
shot of the Champs-Elysees that served as backdrop to the pre¬ 
vious scene, and a narrating voice entones an elegiac phrase; ' C’est 
a Vheure ou s'allument les lumiires de la ville que commence la 
ronde sans espoir des filles de la rue ’. After this Nana is being 
shown her future beats, almost certainly by Raoul, but the 
sequence is immediately changed into a montage about prostitu¬ 
tion in general, in which the severely Bressonian quality of the 
shots is counterpointed by an aggressively informative narrated 
soundtrack, with full documentation: statistics on health, police 
surveillance, what happens when prostitutes get pregnant or drunk, 
prices, and the fact that when on duty they have the right to 
refuse no paying customer. This mutates into a further montage 
of Nana in hotel rooms, and with her first customer. As he pre¬ 
pares to pay her, there is a remarkably expressive (expressionist?) 
big close-up of his hand, his trouserpocket and his fly in close 
conjunction. 

The final point to be made about Vivre sa Vie is that it stands 
right outside its heroine. Her own consciousness flickers on and 
off. Godard’s never ceases, nor docs the discourse. 

4 

Probably the richest period of Godard’s work, and certainly the 
easiest to do a kind of classical auteur study on, would be the 
eight films made between 1964 and 1968 - beginning vrith Vne 
femme mariec and going through to Weekend. For the purpose 
of this essav we’ll treat these films in the most condensed fashion 
possible, partly because they’re very w’ell-known and much- 
written-about movies, but also because there is a sense, in which 
Godard has never been the author of his own work. The work has 

* 

been plucked out of the atmosphere, out of what was going on, out 
of the different modes of consciousness set out above. An enormous 
number of different things are happening in these films; if we 
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try to single out the explicitly political elements, we see that they 
are stated sharply, clearly but in rather a self-contained way in 
Pierrot le fou, and in Masculine, feminine they spread out to per¬ 
meate the whole film. L6aud equates modem life with military 
service: 24 hours a day authority — a life of taking orders In 
the launderette sequence Robert tells him: *. . . you’ll never find 
an individual solution. There isn’t any. You’ve got to throw your¬ 
self into the struggle, and by being in it you end up lear nin g. 

You put up with too much. That’s impossible_It’s a kind of 

movement, you know; perpetual rebellion. I can’t put up with all 
you put up with. That’s why I’m active in the union ’. L^aud finds 
work for a public opinion poll and then that * the questions he 

had to ask deformed public opinions ’; that all questions are in¬ 
formed by ideology. 

The political emphasis explodes in extraordinary form in Made 
^ in USA, where Godard denounces explicitly his own devotion to 
American dnema but at the same time pays tribute to it in a 
film which is a kind of orgy of shape, colour, form, music and 
sound: abstract and concrete together, with a very highly 
developed sense of playing. Emblems abound, and are shuffled 
past and round each other: the bloody death’s head in the doctor’s 
surgery, the paint shop where movie posters are knocked up. 
Pla)rfulness: the main body of the film ends with a series of con¬ 
fessions by the prindpal murderers. David Goodis kills Widmark, 
Paula Nelson then kills Goodis. * Oh Paula, you have robbed me 
of my youth . And yet this riot leads out into the simplest of 
interview-type sequences, in which Paula ends by flatly rejecting 
the bourgeois journalist Philippe Labro’s contention that in the 
modem world there’s no difference between right and left. 

Two or Three Things 1 Know about Her presents a highly- 
coloured development of the documentary modf. and counter¬ 
pointing this, the dimax of the modf of individual-director con- 
sdousness. At this dme Godard was expressing a great interest in 
television, and a desire to work in it, and his sense of the 
medium’s possibilides is very well illustrated in the Nouvel 
Observateur interview reprinted in Sight and Sound, Winter 1966-7. 
At the same dme there is the obsessive, doubting (in the best 

sense) commentary read by the director himself: * me. writer 
and painter ’. 

La Chinoise (in the words of its scnpt) marks the * first dmid 
steps ’ towards a Marxist-Leninist ideology and towards the elabo- 
radon of a science of images that might be both scientific and 
revoludonary. In memory, two other things stand out in the film - 
its strong formal sense, with controlled but blazing colour, and 
the disdncdy voluntarist character of the protagonists’ conscious 
engagement with polidcal issues.* Playfulness again: the people 
reach out to try and grasp ideas, to try and grasp at pracdce. 
Wiazemsky and L6aud are used much as Karina and Belmondo or 


L^aud had been used in earlier films: as sacred individuals, not as 
actors with a task of demonstrating certain things. 

This brings us to Weekend, the culminadon of the *64-’68 
penod and also the watershed film, the key to the past and future, 
containing both on almost equal terms. The film is built around 
the question of culture; it offers a description of a bourgeoisie 
concerned only with money, sex and self-sarisfaction, interests 
which they pursue with some violence. This bourgeoisie is sup¬ 
planted. in the closing sequences, by a band of hippy guerillas 
who are equally violent, though their violence seems to be con¬ 
strained within ritual limits which have a literary flavour (poedc. 
anthropological and filmic quotations). The film’s attitude towards 
the guerillas is not clear - do they represent the highest stage of 
barbarism, or a new post-bourgeois culture, or are they a striking 
device for rounding out the film? — but the project of destroying 
the existing culture rather than trying to salvage it does seem 
clear. Five symbolic moments illustrate this project: 

- a disdnguished concert pianist cakes a grand piano in a pantech¬ 
nicon to a country farmyard, where he plays Mozart to a small, 
bored and passive audience (musical acdon in defence of a cdlture), 
while the camera moves twice through 360 degrees passing the 
blank or neutral faces of the listeners. At the end of the perfor¬ 
mance the pianist puts himself down, he wasn’t worthy to play 
this music - ‘ you should have heard Schnabell’; 

- Jean Yanne, down-and-out by the roadside, begs a lift from a 
well-fed. chauffeur-driven elderly Tady. ‘ Would you rather ’, she 
asks him before replying, ‘ be fucked by Johnson or Mao? ’ Yaime 
sizes her up and opts for Johnson. * Dirty fascist ’ says the lady, 
and drives on; 

- a sizeable chunk of the film is given over to three garbage- 
collectors, African and Arab, who are described as the Refuse-men 
of the Third World, and who deliver a great deal of Third World 
situation-speech straight into camera. Faces and words; 

- near the end of the film, there is a massacre; horrible, says one 
character: not as horrible as the bourgeoisie, says another; 

- a printed caption indicates that Godard is striving for the 
‘ Language of October ’. 

In Weekend the class struggle is seen as a violent, anarchistic, 
apocalyptic clash rather than as a struggle between socialised 
forces. The confusion is embodied in the style of the film, with 
brightly-coloured references in all directions, and the formulation, 
at one point, that * this is the end of the grammatical era. and the 
beginning of the flamboyant, especially in the dnema ’. If a single 
emotion, a single formulation, crosses to the spectator, it is the 
violent rejection of a certain form of society and a great uncer¬ 
tainty about what to put in its place. There is even the familiar 
suggestion, rendered concretely in the film in terms of similarities 
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the murderously bourgeois one we knew already. Weekend kicks 
the discipline of La chinoise out of the window; but both films 
have to be seen as the complementary summation of a certain 
period. Both were being made in the year before May. 

(This highly selective account has omitted at least three other 
important elements which peaked in the same period; 

- the strain of individual romanticism, seen in Pierrot and in 
Mphaville - *1 am as alive as my love and my despair ’; 

the tendency to reduce human life to animal simplicity and absur¬ 
dity, felt in Two or Three Things and in the sequence in Weekend 
where we see a wonn crawling through the mud and the reflection 
on the soundtrack that ’ we don't know ourselves at all ’; 

- the militant feminism of Une Femme marine.) 

The images of this extraordinary period were confused, and had 
to be confused; it was the May revolution and its aftermath that 
gave Godard the cue for an attempt at ordering them. 

5 

In a short interview in the hrst number of Cinithique (January 
1969) we find Godard proposing that films should be made simply, 
quickly and cheaply, perhaps out of a system of assemblies, com¬ 
missions and delegations. Revolutionary dnema should be a matter 
of simplicity: it could be practised by reading the magazine 
Practical Cinema and reflecting on its content with Marxist theory. 
At the same time he advances the idea that each shot (in a revolu¬ 
tionary movie) should be a critidsm of the one before. Film 
m.agazinos and reviews are nothing better than the truth once a 
month and should be replaced by roneotyped information sheets. 

During and after the period of the revolution Godard had been 
ve^y active making the Cinetracts - a series of very short silent 
films, composed almost entirely of stills representing moments of 
Ma3'/June or emblematic of ideas related to them, with hand¬ 
written messages - slogans and aphorisms ~ inscribed across them 
from shot through shot. He was also making Un film comme les 
autres (never shown in Britain) and One plus one.'' All this work 
found its momentary synthesis in Le gai savoir, made for French 
television late in 1968. and of course never shown there. All the 
elements described in the preceding sections of this essay are 
present in the film, but redefined, or at any rate put in a new 
perspective, by the notion that revolution, or at least revolutionary 
work, both political and cinematic, are on the order of the day. 
The film is built around a couple (Lfeaud and Juliette Berto) whose 
main project is the search for a revolutionary cinema, and who 
are also, at moments, a loving couple too. ' Love is a discourse in 
which each makes the ether tell him what he is. Perhaps, in look¬ 
ing for the zero degree of images and sounds, in listening to its 
echo in my memory, 1 am living with you the zero degree of love ’. 
The permanent fragility of the discourse is re-emphasised in a 
long dialogue shortly before the end of the film; 

L^aud: When we were, when we were together, the sweet game 


Berto: 


Leaud: 

Berto: 


L6aud: 


Berto: 

L^aud; 


Berto: 

L6aud: 

Berto: 

L6aud: 


of being tw'o was being played for us. Sometimes it hap¬ 
pened to me. on the shoulder to sleep, and you had 
beaten me in the race, plunged into the night before me. 
and fear seized me at that sudden silence. Anguish at find¬ 
ing myself alone like a trial death. Not that I was afraid 
of dying, me. I’ve always been resigned to that, but that 
space stretched out in front of me in all directions like 
a lost path. 

With the fear of finding myself before a mirror without 
image, of feeling myself the shadow of an absent being, 
detached from myself, committed to a world of dreams 
where I have no place, where I couldn’t follow him. and 
even if tomorrow I learn that if I have followed it for 
him, I shan’t be able to believe a word of it, and in any 
case I shall only have followed in his footsteps for a short 
time. 

In this way I spent half our life. 

In the street, the metro, in that despair which . . . finally 
could only be compared with a prison, with a life of 
punishment, a sort of madness, in which I could end by 
forgetting even those I had lost. I have never in my life 
woken without sobbing - a deep, soundless sob - 
- at all the injustice of the night. Sometimes its feeling 
grew so strong in me that it lasted, open-eyed, for a long 
time, and you asked ‘What’s the matter? And I couldn’t 
say, believing that it was the mist of bad dreams still 
clouding rny eyes, still straggling in the tangled memories 
of darkness - 

Or else aware that telling about it would explain nothing. 
I deliberately turned the conversation over to things that 
had happened the day before, or what to do in the days 
to come, and thus 1 kept to myself, this almost present, 
this tearing of the depths, like a pain that you hide. In 
my youth I used sometimes to tell my dreams. 

But I haven’t for a long time now. . . . That obscure 
part of existence, sometimes, more and more won over 
from waking life, from my very silence. It threw me 
into terrible doubts about everything. 

And firstly about us. about what made us be and say 

• t 

us . 

An ’ us ’ meaning you and me, an ' us ' different from 
this false plural which exists only by my presence, and 
remains when these elements diminish, grow, vary', the 
kind of ‘ us ’ which is barely more than an extension of 
’ me ’. 

That reality that you could like me destroy, better than 
me. I say all this without examples, just like that. In 
abstract form, because this long discourse that I am. 



nowever much I turn towards you. 

Berto: My love, 

L^aud. I know well that it s the artifice of a drowned man. I say 
you, I share things between you and me, as if nothing had 
happened, and though I sometimes have doubts that’s 
the way I remember - 
Berto: - that 1 still have my reason. 

But this moment should not be privileged over the rest of the 

film, which consist of a large number of stylistic exercises aimed 

at starting from zero, at stripping cineofia down to its simplest 

elements before rc*constructing it along ideologically conscious 
lines. 

Principal ideas here: to learn, to teach, to turn against the 
enemy the very weapon the enemy uses - language. Just as the 
social sciences dissolve man, so the film-maker can dissolve the 
elements of film — image, sound, movement, emotion — to find 
out what makes them work. This L^aud and Berto propose to do 
by collecting images and sounds on a random basis - not an 
unscientific procedure, says one of tliem, because the unconscious 
is structured. In this way there may be a chance for future film- 
production to be done on the basis of what’s known rather than 
what isn’t. They will collegt facts, things, phenomena, discover the 
truth of internal bonds, and hence the laws that govern them. This 
activity will be practical and theoretical at the same time. Then a 
nairators voice (Godard’s?) talks about the international situ¬ 
ation and the re-entry of revolution into the sphere of conflicting 
forces. Throughout the sequence L^aud and Berto are silent but 
likening. It culminates with a still of a demonstrating crowd, 
with the written caption: Ce n’est qu’un dibut, while the voice 
asks the question: ’ By what game of tension and opposition must 
the phrase: There is nothing in the whole world which develops in 
an absolutely equal manner, be translated? The phrase, in its turn, 
goes deeper, stretches out, and multiplies. It points to the moment 
in which we are working here ...’. 

Various tactics are suggested for meeting the demands of this 
moment. If you want to see the world, close your eyes. (Si tu 
veux voir le monde, ferme tes yetdx, Rosetnonde)^ There are no 
self-evident truths: self-evident truths belong to bourgeois philo¬ 
sophy. We must be careful not to fall into the ideology of ‘ real 
life . Banks exist to lend banknotes; dictionaries exist to lend 
words. The eye must listen before it looks. We must be interested 
not in representation but in presentation. There is a system of 
education along simple class lines (iUustrated with an excellent 
quotation from a French government minister). Thought is dialec¬ 
tical; Juliette thinks, and she is thought. Towards the end, the 
film breaks into a series of potential other films; an amateur film, 
a school film, an imperialist film, a didactic film, a guerrilla film. 
Then the screen goes black, while various voices, alternately clear 


and muffled, make political statements, speeriies. comments. 
Finally. L^aud comes up with a compound neologism - MI SO TO 
pi MAN - a mixture of method with feeling - as a way to define 
images and sounds i.e., the cinema. The film is a difiicult one, and 
the above account simplifies its elements considerably. Nonethe¬ 
less. it was a kind of launching pad for the various experiments 
Godard was to try out in the next two years. 

6 

Of these experiments we are in a position to explore three. 
British Sounds develops the practice first suggested in Cai savoir 
of separating out image and sound. The film is constructed in six 
simple episodes, each describing or accounting for different moments 
in political life in Britain. Visually, the style is extremely simple: 
elegant dociunentary reportage. The soundtrack is highly sophi¬ 
sticated, and illustrative of an evergrowing concern for text. The 
idea that there is a science of the image, and that it’s important to 
build it. is reiterated. The break with the Hollywood system intro¬ 
duces a radical change in aesthetics. The aesthetic developing here 
vvould se«n to be one of pictiures being criticised by words. 
Pictures, images, can be very seductive; the more beautiful they 
^e, and the more lifelike, the more potentially deluding and 
impregnated with the ideology of the status quo. The cinema, 
then, is confronted by a total dilemma: it would seem to repre¬ 
sent ‘ things, facts, phenomena ’ but in fact it is not representing 
them but giving an image of them, and this image is of necessity 
not an innocent one. It is the role of the text to make this lack 
of innocence clear, to qualify or criticise with * correct ’ words 
the sense impressions produced by the image. The text of British 
Sounds spells these aims out explicitly: the system of representa¬ 
tion is part of bourgeois ideology, the cinema should ’ not record 
realities, but simply areas of contradictions ’. It is * not a reflection 
of reality, but the reality of that reflection ’. This reality of reflec¬ 
tion can be seen clearly as a development of the problematic 
of consciousness in earlier Godard, and as bearing a clear relation¬ 
ship with the ideas of Brecht about the theatre. 

Two films made in 1969. Pravda and Struggles in Italy, take 
the above proposals a stage further. Each is built around the 
problems between film and ideology. Each develops the practice, 
inaugurated in Cai savoir, of leaving the screen blank for short or 
longer moments,.to several ends: (a) to replace an image called 
censored or appropriated by the bourgeoisie or international 
capitalism, (b) to interrupt the flow of unages and sense-impres¬ 
sions in an attempt to force the spectator to listen to the text; 
(c) to play a positive role in reorganising the images so that they 
embody the growth of revolutionary knowledge and the struggle 
for that growth. This is the process that Godard refers to in 
several interviews and short articles as making film politically (as 
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opposed to making political films) and as ‘ the struggle for the edit* 
ing Struggles in Italy is about an Italian girl. It begins with a 
sequence of very simply ordered shots describing her life in 
various spheres; in education (she is a student, and also a teacher 
- in her own time she gives history lessons to a young worker), in 
society (she is a consumer - she buys a blouse in a boutique), in 
relation to her family, in relation to a man. and her ideas about 
personal identity. The voice of the girl herself commentating: 

‘ Earlier I said that I was a marxist and that 1 was a member of 
the revolutionary movement. But in reality (...) I said (...) some* 
thing else. I said: there is idealism and there is marxism. And I 
did not say that marxism struggles against idealism. And this is 
the important thing, because when you say marxism you say 
struggle. (...) I said I was a marxist. but in reality I remained 
an idealist, because I did not oppose idealism, I did not struggle 
against it'. The struggle then begins, and it is projected into the 
visual fabric of the film itself by means of repeated re-iterations 
of the shots that went to make up the opening sequence, cease¬ 
lessly reorganised to fit a rigorously questioning commentary, 
punctuated by black spaces. ‘ The relationship between images and 
black spaces had been organised from this point, this centre 
called society. This relationship has a name: ideology. Ideology: 
relationship, necessarily imaginary, of yourself to your real condi¬ 
tions of existence \* In this second part of the film, the black 
spaces are a battlefield of ideas. ‘ Return to practice. Criticism of 
past practice. Transformation. (. . .) Begin to transform yourself. 
Produce knowledge ’. Each area of the girl’s life is gone over and 
criticised, its contradictions laid bare. And in particular the con¬ 
tradiction that for all her militant practice and for all her 
militant talk, she remains in practice and in ideas largely 
governed by bourgeois ideology (referred to as ‘ the determinant 
region ’.) Whence a renewal of the struggle: ‘ To discover with 
Marx that life is a contradiction present in things and phenomena 
themselves which is continually posed and continually resolved. 
To discover with Marx that as soon as contradiction ceases, life 
ceases as well, and death comes. To discover that contradiction is 
universal and at the same time specific ’. .^nd this second section 
of the film ends with a formulation that bears equally on the 
life of a militant and on the cinematic process itself. ‘ The problem 
does not lie in the reflection itself, but in the struggle between 
a reflection that denies the objective contradictions and a reflection 
that expresses them '. 

The third part of the film proposes changes. The black spaces 
begin to be filled. The space relating to society is replaced * by a 
scene of a workshop, that is. by a scene of a production relation¬ 
ship ’. (In practice, this is not so much a ‘ scene ’ as an image, 
a symbolic representation of a production relationship, but in both 
British Sounds and Pravda there are genuine scenes of production 


relationships.) The space relating to education is replaced by the 
voice of the university apparatus * speaking of ideas - in them¬ 
selves. It does not say where they come from ’ while (in vision) 
the girl herself passes on the same message to the young worker. 

* The blow had hit the mark. I was ensuring in my own practice 
the daily uninterrupted reproduction of capitalist production re¬ 
lationships '. The film ends on a note that would obviously repel 
the bourgeois critic if he were so unlucky as to stumble into 
a showing of it. How is the girl to change her life, to become 
transformed? * Aggravate the contradiction. To bring into my life 
the struggle - the class struggle - the class struggle into my life. 
Programme: to think of subjectivity in terms of class ’. And then 
on the kind of severely practical admission that doesn’t - in con¬ 
ventional aesthetic terms - find much favour either, but which 
has come to characterise the endings of most of Godard’s more 
recent work: * But it is a difficult road. And what I have said is 
at most an indication of work and struggle ’. 

Pravda attempts to operate on two levels at once; to give an 
account of the Czechoslovak situation; and to initiate (as in 
Struggles in Italy) a programme of re-education of the intellectuals; 
the word ‘ intellectuals ’ we take here to mean anyone capable of 
responding to political ideas anywhere. The programme of re¬ 
education adheres verbally fairly closely to extracts from the 
Quotations of Chairman Mao. and to other material taken more 
or less directly from Peking Information and from classic Leninist 
texts. Two disembodied voices (named as Vladimir and Rosa, and 
who are perhaps the descendants of L^aud and Berto in Cai 
savoir) interrogate and inform one another ceaselessly on the ques¬ 
tions of Czechoslovakia, modem revisionism, and re-education. 
What is particularly interesting about the film is that these ele¬ 
ments are combined with a renewed symbolic vigour (in intermit¬ 
tent but strategically located shots) which is all the more striking 
for being juxtaposed with a very dense and militantly polemical 
text. For instance: Marxist-Leninist thought represented by a 
blossoming rose; the same rose trampled in the mud for the in¬ 
vasion of Czechoslovakia; red wine spilling from a lager glass 
(the brand name of the lager is ’ International ’) to denote revision¬ 
ist butchery (much as petty-bourgeois butchery was indicated by 
the flowing of rabbit and human blood in Weekend): a beautiful 
high-angled shot of a circular tramway terminal, to indicate- at 
first appearance the enclosed situation in which the Czech work¬ 
ing-class finds itself, and later the necessary circularity of all 
intellectual work; a girl stands holding the rose on a stalk (im¬ 
pression of fragility) while a peasant hay-wain crosses the back 
of the frame. These sophisticated images are complemented by 
the now familiar rough-and-ready ones (including many of produ- 
tion scenes), the black spaces for reflection and * editing ’ - think¬ 
ing about the shot which came before and the one which is to 
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come after - the same emphasis on work and struggle, the same 
urgent desire to * establish new connections between images and 
sounds \ There is also a visual insistence on the colour red, a 
textual one on the idea that' red ’ ran mean very different things. 
In the last stages of the film, we have frequent shots of the 
cameraman himsdf. filming with the Little Red Book attached to 
the camera, while the voices of Vladimir and Rosa are already 
admitting (another usual motif) that the film is a failure. * You’ve 
been wrong - too dogmatic. Images still have force. You’ve adopted 
the style of posters and slogans. You thought you were taking one 
step forward, in fact you were taking two steps back'. But mis¬ 
takes have to be made in public, otherwise no work can get 
done at all. Who cares about failure? Thinking is difficult. Ideas 
come from social practices.... 

7 

One problem that has to be confronted immediately is the 
fact, as Gerard Leblanc put it in his article on Pravda in Cinithique, 
that ‘ the Dziga Vertov group’s films don't reach the masses, and 
the few militants who see them reject them for their intellectual- 
ism *. In other words, the Dziga Vertov group is not making agita¬ 
tional films in the accepted sense; there’s no question of the films 
provoking (or even reflecting) revolutionary-type events in the * real 
world the politicisation of film undertaken here is strictly internal 
to the film itself. The group itself stresses that the films are not 
intended for large audiences, but for small groups conscious of 
ideological questions. The films themselves make one acutely aware 
that even. within these small groups there must be further sub¬ 
divisions, even smaller groups, split up along the lines of political 
culture and cinema culture, and then again according to the vari¬ 
ous forms of cross-mating possible between these two cultures. 
Cinithique defines itself as ‘ a movement of cinephiles moving 
towards politics ’. Godard’s status is essentially the same. 

' But the questions raised by this ‘ movement ’ can be of great 
importance both to mass cinema and to cinema criticism. They 
tie up, more than three decades later, with some of the proposi¬ 
tions advanced by Walter Benjamin in his essays on 'The author 
as producer' and ‘ The work of art in the age of mechanical re¬ 
production '. In the first essay Benjamin called for the rejection 
of the old question. How does a work stand in relation to the 
relationships of production of a given period, and proposed sub¬ 
stituting the question. How does the work stand in the relation¬ 
ships of production? He then surveyed various apparently 
' political ’ art movements of the 20’s and 30’s - ‘ activism ’ and 
‘ the new objectivity ’ - and concluded from their failure that the 
process of politicisation should intervene at the stage of produc¬ 
tion of an art-work and not merely as part of the preliminary 
ideological formation of its producer(s). The latter process can lead 


only to works’ of a political tendency ’. not to political works. 
* However revolutionary this political tendency may appear, it 
actually functions in a counter-revolutionary manner as long as 
the writer experiences his solidarity with the proletariat ideologi¬ 
cally and not as a producer'. The ‘ new objectivity ’ for instance, 
had the effect of making documentary fashionable; but documen¬ 
tary presented poverty as something ‘ beautiful ’, to be contem¬ 
plated, without promoting political consciousness of poverty. 
‘ Misery became a commercial asset ’. 

For Benjamin, photography was meaningless unless it had 
captions. It was the caption that in picture papers (and by exten¬ 
sion, the cinema) could tear photography away from ' fashionable 
cliches and give it a revolutionary use-value ’. 

The author as producer ends with a single demand to the writer: 
that he should reflect, think about his position in the process of 
production. Godard’s maxim - that it is more important to make 
films politically than to make political films - is an echo of these 
propositions. 

The proposition about photography and captions is more fully 
developed in 'The work of art in the age of mechanical reproduction’, 
which polemically goes much further in establishing the revolution¬ 
ary credentials of cinema than anything in Eisenstein. Benjamin 
saw mechanical reproduction in all its forms - newspapers, photo¬ 
graphy. cinema - as being the instrument that opened a breach in 
the wall of the traditional values of the cultural heritage. These he 
defined as Uniqueness and Permanence, the qualities of which tie 
traditional, artisanal, individualistic art to essentially religious and 
ritualistic modes. The moving-picture image, with its characteristics 
of transitoriness and reproducibility has the effect of destroying 
the aura of permanence around the object, of ‘ prying it from its 
shell ’. With the film, art leaves ’ the realm of the beautiful sem¬ 
blance ’ and moves into a consciously mobilising stance. The 
directives w'hich the captions give to those looking at pictures in 
illustrated magazines soon became even more explicit and more 
imperative in the film, where the meaning of each single picture 
appears to be prescribed by the sequence of all the preceding ones ’. 
Godard carries this thought of Benjamin’s a stage further with the 
proposition (in and around British Sounds) that photography, in 
its ‘ natural ’ state, was an ideological invention of the bourgeoisie 
and must be dissolved and reconstituted along critical lines before 
it can serve as a weapon for socialist purposes. 

The theoretical consequences of this position have been admir¬ 
ably worked through by J. P. Fargier in his Cinithique article 
Parenthesis or Indirect Route* Bourgeois cinema is not only a 
vector for ideologies already in circulation; it also secretes its own 
specific ideology: the impression of reality. The impression of 
reality spawns two processes in the spectator: recognition, and 
then mystification. ' The task of political cinema, and of cinema 
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criddsm. is to destroy those processes. * Ufe is not on the screen, 
an e most revolutionary film can only give what it has: images 
an sounds . It should by now be dear that these lines of develop¬ 
ment must have their application to the whole of dnema. and not 
simply to one sector arbitrarily labelled off as ‘ political All films 
can be Malysed on the basis of their production, of the choices 
that go into the making of sounds and images dunng the process 
of production of a film, * The only way to rehabilitate art is to say 

that aesthetic practice is the prindpal practice m the process of 
production of a film 

Notes 

1 . All cinema is political, but the particular form of tins exploration 
prevents us from looking in much detail either at political themes and 
motifs within the traditional ‘ commerdal ’ cinema or in the ‘ social ’/ 

' socially-conscious ’ (social-fascist?) cinemas, Lumet. Ritt. ef a/). Or 

Franju-Remais-Marker filiature, or at the various cinemas of the 
^rd World which played an important role in the cultural fermenta¬ 
tion of the late sixties. All of these areas, and not least the first, need 
urgent re-examination. The most we can do here is refer to some of their 
asp^ at the points adiere they intersect with Godard and with the 
critical pursuits contemporaneous with his later work. 

2. Since TAe Uitle Soldier is a key movie, marking Godard’s first |rfunge 
mto l»th politics and reflexiveness, it is only fair to say that despite the 
prominence in it of Mao’s pamj^let A single spark can start a prairie 
fire and an acute awareness of the realities of the Algerian war, the 
general tone of the movie is, in simple political terms, predominLitly 
reacUonary. This arises quite naturally from the first category of con¬ 
sciousness stated at the beginning of this section: at the time he made 
"^Ae Little Soldier and in the period leading up to it Godard was nothing 
much^ore (in terms of his general ideas) than a petty-bourgeois right- 
wing anarchist with a good smattering of general culture. What redeems 
the film is its consciousness of dialectic and of process. 

3. Against interpretation, London, 1967 (pp 196-207). 

reproducing chunks of the sound- 
ck of Struggles in Italy without sufficient critical analysis. The 

notion ^ ideolop- is more complicated than the idea the film gives 
of It. (Writers footnote, 1977). ^ 

5. These two sentences are something of a horror, and I am ashamed 
of-them. The cinema may well be a vector for ideologies already in 
circulation; but if it is. it is all the cinema that acts in such a 
fashion riot just the ’ bourgeois cinema ’. ‘ Bourgeois cinema ’ is 
I se a airly useless concept. The term has been employed by some 
critical schools (eg, the Russians in the 1920s, Cahiers and Cine- 
tuque in the 1960s-70s) and some film-makers, but such usages 
eserve critical analysis rather than the apparently uncritical en¬ 
dorsement I gave them in 1971. 

With reprd lo the supposed ’specific ideology: the impression 
o reality , 1 now think the question is much more complicated. 

V orne fil^^ work some of the time through producing some of 
several different kinds of impression of reality; but the step from 
here to calling this, or rather these impressions the specific ideology 
o cinema in general or of bourgeois (sic) cinema in particular, is 
not one that it is seriously possible to take, in 1971 or now. Cinema 
uses varying ranges of conventions: conventions of production and 
conventions of reading and consumption. The ’impression of 


reality ' i.s one of these conventions, and it makes itself felt quite 
frequently at both levels. But there is no real evidence for the 
assertion that the action of this impression has dominating force 
across the range of cinema as a whole. It can also be argued that 
audiences which frequent film and television rapidly acquire a grip 
on the conventional languages of both media, and that their res¬ 
ponses are channelled in the first place through recognitions that 
these forms arc precisely both languages and conventional. The 
things that audiences do with these recognitions and understandings 
are indeed a proper area of study for criticism and theory; but to 
assert, as I did in this passage, a direct causal link: impression-of- 
reality > recognition by the spectator > mystification of the 
spectator is, to put it mildly, not a very bright thing to have done. 

I am bappy that the re-publication of these articles gives me a 
chance to correct a few of their failings. But it would be disin¬ 
genuous to imply that this is merely a matter of a few personal 
amendments. In the years since 1972 the line which I so crudely 
borrowed from Fargier to make up one part of my conclusions 
about Godard has become a flourishing part of received opinion 
about the cinema. The model: realism = bourgeois ideology = 
mystification has sers’ed as theoretical underpinning to many an 
article, ranging from the straightforwardly crude to the immensely 
sophisticated, in Screen, Screen Education and elsewhere. What, 
generally speaking, these articles have had in common is a failure 
to analyse seriously, or even enquire very far into, the terms of 
the model itself. Elaborate positions, aspiring to the status of 
theory, have been developed from a basis of untheorised assump¬ 
tion. Thus part of the legacy of the situation of which this passage 
of Politics and production was itself a part is a widespread intel¬ 
lectual conlusion. which has many manifestations but. I think, 
finds its roots in the model. (Writer’s footnote. 1977). 

6. Even at his most e.xpHcitly political, Godard is rejected by large 
sections of the left; it was probably the voluntarism of La chinoise 
that led Cinethique to refer to it as ‘smeared all over with politics, but 
but entirely invested with bourgeois ideology ’. 

7. Of which Thomas Eisacsser has given an excellent account in the 
Brighton Film Review No 21. 

8. Reprinted in Screen, Vol. 12, No. 2, pp 131-144. 
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]. We must make political films. 

2. We must make films politically . 

3. 1 and 2 ore antagonistic to each other and belong to two opposing concep¬ 
tions of the world. 

4. I belongs to the idealistic arid metaphysical conception of the world. 

5. 2 belongs to the Marxist and dialectical conception of the world. 

6. Marxism struggles against ideolism and the dialectical aaoinst the meta— 
physicol. 

7. This struggle is the struggle between the old and the new, between new 
ideas and old ones. 

4 *. 

8. The social existence of men determines their thought. 

9. The struggle between the old and the new is the struggle of classes. 

10. To carry out 1 is to remain a being of the bourgeois class. 

11. To carry out 2 is to take up a proletorian class position. * 

12. To corry out 1 is to make descriptions of situations. 

13. To carry out 2 is to make concrete onolysis of a concrete situation. 

14. To carry oof 1 is fo moke BRITISH SOUNDS. 

15. To carry out 2 is to struggle for the showing of BRITISH SOUNDS on English 
television. 

carry out 1 is to understand the lows of the objective world in order to 
explain that world. 

17. To carry out 2 is to understand the lows of the objective world In oitier to 
actively transform that world. 


26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 



34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 


To carry oof 1 is to describe tfie wretchedness of the world. 

To carry out 2 is to show the people in struggle. 

To carry out 2 is to destroy 1 with the weapons of criticism dndself-criticism. 

To carry out 1 is to give o complete view of events in the name of truth in 
i tse I f. 


To carry out 2 Is not to fabricate over-complete images of the world in the 
name of relative truth. 

To carry out 1 is to soy how things ore reol. (Brecht). 

To carry out 2 is to soy how things really ore. (Brecht). 

To carry out 2 is to edit o film before shooting it/ to moke it during filming 
and to make it offer the filming. (Dzigo Vertov). 

To carry out 1 is to distribute a film before producing It. 



To carry out 2 Is to produce o film before distributing it, to learn to produce 
it following the principle that: it is production which commands distribution 
it is politics which commands economy. 

To corry out 1 is to film students who write: Unity - Students - Workers. 

To carry out 2 is to know that unity Is o struggle of opposites (Lenin) to know 
that the two ore in one. 

To carry out 2 is to study the contradictions between the classes with images 
and sounds. 



To carry out 2 is to study the contradictions between the relationships of 
production and the productive forces. 


Ln_nJ 


To corry out 2 is to dare to know where one is, and where one hos come 

from, to know one's place in the process of production in order then to 
change it. 

To carry out 2 is to know the history of revolutionary struggles and be deter¬ 
mined by them. 

To carry out 2 is to produce scientific knowledge of revolutionory struggles 
and of their history. 



To corpr out 2 is to know thot film making is a secondary activity, a small 
screw in the revolution. 



To carry out 2 is to use images and sounds os teeth and lips to bite with. 
To carry out 1 is only to open the eyes and the ears. 


To carry out 2 is to reod the reports of comrade Kiong Tsing. 
To corry out 2 is to be militant. 



4 ^ 
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Tronsloted by Mo Teiteiboum ^ JEAN-LUC GODARD January 1970 


































IN THE WORK OF JEAN-MARIE STRAUB 
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j^w North American filmmakers and critics have approached political 
cinema with the radically conceived theoretical foundations that may 
be seen in a number of their European counterparts, and this differ¬ 
ence of approach is currently foregrounded in the hostility toward 
the films of Frenchman Jean-Marie StraubJ His works are rarely ex¬ 
hibited, even in festivals, and ^et they have acquired a formidable 
reputation for opacity and tedium. The reasons for this response are 
not difficult to comprehend, $inee they lie xithin the boundaries of 
a debate over the constitutive elements of political art, a debate 
which has, even today, barely emerged into the public forum in North 
America. That is to say, since the Cubist painters, since Eisensfein 
and Vertov in the cinema, since Meyerhold and Brecht in the theater, 
the central problematic of radical art has been the extent to which 
the form of the art-work must be radical, in support of its content. 

It is suggested that a work of art can only be radical if its articu¬ 
lating structure is as subversive.of conventional forms as its “con¬ 
tent" is critical of the dO(ninant ideology. 


This attitude is, clearly, not at one with our experience of much 
"political" film-thought in the U.S.A. For the "radical" films that 
are most widely acclaimed--BATTLE OF ALGIERS, Z, THE BALLAD OF JOE 
HlLL--are all cliaracterized by the very devices whose validity Straub 
(and Godard)-consistently deny. While Pontecorvo, Costa-Gravas and 
Widerberg construct their various discourses around the emotional 
susceptibilities of the viewer, through the melodramatic conventions 
of Identification procedures, (antipathy toward.the things of Z, em¬ 
pathy for the nobly humane..Joe Hill), Straub has rejected this app¬ 
roach, attacking instead through the intellectual paths suggested by 
a thorough and critical examination of the conventional assumptions 
of both film industry and audience. 


Where many American radicals appear to operate on the level of 
substituting anti-bourgeois/proletarian/materialist content for the 
bourgeois/imperialist/capitalist content of the Hollywood product, a 
few of their European counterparts can be seen ivorking out of a more 
generalized notion of revolt. For these European directors, the 
Hollywood film (nov/ perceived as a global form--Brezhnev/Mosfilm» 
Nixon/Paramount, as Godard puts it) is merely the most recent manir 
festation of a style of aesthetic expression commonly known as illu- 
sionism, which has dominated Western artistic practice for several 
hundred years. The perspectival oil-painting and the 19th Century 
novel in particular'established certain codes which came to be accep¬ 
ted as prerequisite for filmic expression. In painting, emphasis on 
perspective (subsequently crucial also for photographic aesthetics) 
led to the erasure of av^areness of the painting as a two-dimensional ■ 
surface, and gave rise to the notion of transparency , of painting as 
a "window on the worid"i of painting as a self-effacing means of re¬ 
presentation. And during the 19th Century, the novel elaborated the 
notion of osychological insight as .the motivating center of a narra¬ 
tive in which continuous linearity Is largely determined by the se¬ 
quence of cause and effect relationships. In the first twenty years 
or so of its life, the cinema gradually adapted to conform to these 
traditional codes of expression; this process of adaption is particu¬ 
larly clear in D.W. Griffith's work between 1908 and 1913, in which 
we find, for instance, an increasing dependence bn the apparent depth 
cf the image to "prove" its "reality"; or, again,-the development of 
a.n editing style which wouldn't rupture either the spectator's identi¬ 
fication with the characters on the screen, or his sense of the narra¬ 
tive's continuity : thus the "180® rule", and the use of."field and 
reverse" cutting become entrenched as elements of the way of making 
cinen'.atic narratives.2 
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Brecht's initial elaboration of his theories of epic theater, and 
the slightly earlier work of Eisenstein and Vertov, together form the 
first prong of a politically motivated attack on this illusionist 
tradition.. According to Brecht (and subsequently to Walter Benjamin), 
the radical work or art must oppose the illusionist mode at every 
level. Thus the means of expression is itself called into question: 
because the "means of expression" are ideologically .uermined, it 1Y. 
no longer sufficient to place a new "content" within the old struc¬ 
tures of expression. Instead, the signifying system itself must be 
attacked, in order to overthrow the basis upon which the dominant 
ideological message rests. This procedure constitutes the crux o 
Godard's work, particularly since 196U (as Peter Wollen has 
ly demonstrated In AFTERIMAGE "no. 4), and it lies similarly embedded 
in the films of Jean-Marie Straub: much of his work may be elucidated 
in terms of a systematic "deconstruction" of the old forms of cine¬ 
matic expression. 


One film in which the notion of "deconstruction" may be seen with 
carticularlv clarity is Straub's EYES 00 NOT WANT TO CLOSE AT ALL 
T<IMES, OR PERHAPS ONE DAY ROME WILL PERMIT HERSELF TO CHOOSE IN HER 
TURN, usually referred to as OTHOfi (1970, 83 minutes).. The basis of 
the film is a performance of Corneille's play, Othon— but it is a per¬ 
formance which integrates the circumstances of that perfonnance, and 
the process of its transformation into film, into its totality as 
aesthetic object. That is to say,.where an illusionist director would 
have simply created a historical melodrama, an autonomous world into 
which, we would be transported for the duration of the film, Straub 
corimences his film by presenting only a rear-view of the actors, con¬ 
centrating our attention on Rome's rush-hour traffic in the back¬ 
ground. He juxtaposes the ancient text with a modern Roman setting; 
the context of this performance is established through the sight and 
sound of nodern .vehicles. Then the camera moves in to the actors who 
deliver their lines rapidly,, irt a kind of expressive monotone: mono¬ 
tone because each character/actor hardly varies his style or pace of 
delivery, expressive because each monotone differs fran the others, 
and suggests certain formalized relationships yis-drvis the other 
characters. For instance, Galba, the old emperor, always paces his 
speech very slowly, and this dignity emphasizes his position at tne 
head of his social hierarchy. The message is clear, but the signi- 
fitn of that message is equally so, in its formalized conception. 
Straub doesn't try to present either speech or gesture as naturalist¬ 
ic, but heightens th^ir fomial ization, thus conforming to Brecht s 
dictum: "Instead of wanting to create the Impression that he. is im¬ 
provising, the actor',should'ratheri show what-the.truth isr-he is 
quoting." 


Perhaps the most radical aspect, of Straub's OTHON, however, is his 
use of cutting and'frami)ig, both of which are designed in opposition 
to the Illusionist codes of representation, and serve to eliminate 
the possibility of any identification with the characters. Frequent¬ 
ly cuts are made apparently arbitrarily, instead of conforming to 
some psychological demand; on other occasions, Straub violates the 
1800 rule, emphasizing the shot's materiality, rather than its trans¬ 
parence. The camera, in an illusionist film, is subordinated to the 
movements of the central dramatic characters—it pans to follow their 
motion, it moves to a close-up to record moments of "intensity"; 
Straub's camera never pans to follow movement, but follows a logic of 
Its own, a logic devoted to the articulation of the material space in 
vvhich the action takes place. .(The play Is not the central discourse, 
v^hich the images illustrate in a servile manner. In this connection, 

Noel Burch recently observed, ; 

* .» '■ • 

The idea that there are two ;,tapes--an image-track and a sound- 
track--is something that people are not even remotely aware of In 
any sense, and therefore are not aware of the fact that essential¬ 
ly these are two different productions happening....the dominant 
concept is that the image pimduces the sound.3 











OfHOU's openinn stiot, whi;.!' to'iraini modern houses, and the ruins on 
' ';e Palatine HiU, but no people, hints at the dislocation between 
‘image-track" and "sound-track" that is to recur through the film; 
ior instance, Straub often refrains from giving us an establishing 
Shot at the beginning of a sequence: thus we don't know who is being 
spoke'* to, or even, on occasion, who is speaking, until the end of 
the sequence. 


Inis decentra 1 i^ation of the actors Is constant tinough the film, 
t' Uh in their frequent partiaT framing; and Straub's use of the "omp- 
i.v" frame.'* Wl»ere the lllus^louist film centers Us lead actors in 
the frame, Straub docs not:.In the sequence by the fountain, Vinius 
enters, and Is Initially seen only from the waist down, until he sits 
by Plautine, and when the camera subsequently shifts in on Plautine, 
vinius is bisected by the left side of the screen—precisely the 
c|'|JosltG of what the laws of "good photography" allow. ISimilarly, 
ih'i sound of the .fo'untain is allowed to dominate the soundtrack,^par¬ 
tially displacing the conventional center'^of aural attention, the 
text of the play.] And where the illusionist film cuts when a char¬ 
acter exits from the fr^me (in order to expedite the progress of the 
narrative) Straub frequently lets his camera rest for tv/enty or thir¬ 
ty seconds on the "empty" screen: the raaieriality of the space in 
which the characters operate is reasserted. Further—and this is 
essential to the practical aesthetic success of Straub's project, as 
opposed to the veracity of his theoretical intentions--these "empty 
spaces take on a rhythmic function, become a mode of punctuation, 
since their most emphatic occurrences coincide with the end of an 
Act in Corneille's text. Indeed this rhythmic aspect is one which it 
is virtually impossible to perceive in the sub-titled prints of the 
film, since one devotes so much time to reading that the,aural music 
of Corneille's verse (which is magnificently highlighted by its for¬ 
malized delivery) passes by almost unnoticed. 

Inevitably, new ways of thinking are more difficult to adapt to 
than simply "new contents" expressed through the same fundamental 

method of expression as the "old content". And that Straub's films 
are diff>cult remains unquestionable--but the hostility that has 
greeted them is due rather to the audience's lack of a critical frame 
work within which to situate them, than to any mindless incompetence 
C'n Straub's part. Straub's films are certainly not populist in any 
sense, but the fact that they appeal- only to a small audience Is not, 
surely, a critical stigma. (Nor is it an automatic accoladel) For 
what then of Dreyer, Snov;, post-*68 Godard--or of Stockhausen, Cage, 
Reich, Varese, in music? 


What we have to accept as a given at this point is the idea that 
significant political activity (as well as aesthetic activity) can 
take place on the level of intellectual theory, even though this may 
result in a comparatively rarified practice. This obviously involves 
a broadening of the commonly held Idea that politics is a pragmatic 
activity directed toward social manipulation; And here Godard's dis¬ 
tinction between "making a political film" and "making a film polit¬ 
ically" is of crucial importance. For, as Roland Barthes remarked 

apropos of Brecht, 

Capitalist society'endures, and communism itself is being trans¬ 
formed: revolutionary action must increasingly .cohabit,, and in 
almost ir-stitutinal fashion, with the norms of bourgeois and 
petit-bourgeois morality: problems of conduct, and no longer of 
action, arise. ^ 

"Making a film politically" becomes, for Godard, daring "to know i 
where one is, and where one has come .from, to know one's place in the 
process of production in order then to change it....to know that 
making is a secondary activity, a small screw in the revolution."® 

And of course Godard's distinction applies equally to viewing films: 
•just as there is no guarantee that i»,e view political films political¬ 
ly, so we may"view non-political films in a political manner, as 
Chuck Kleinhans demonstrated in Jump Cut no. 2, in his article on 
EVEL KfUEVEL and THE LAST AMERICANHERO. 

Straub's films are not merely completely conceived In themselves, 
they demand considerable mental■activity on the part of•the audience. 
Like Brecht, Straub will not allow us to passively consume, v^orks of 
we are not being fed entertainment, we are being invited to.reflect 
on u.nd examine what we are witnessing. - As Peter Wollen remarked a- 
oropos cf UlHO FROM THE EAST, we ask’"What is this film for", rather 


if 
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than merely internal questions such as "What Is going to happen next?" 
In order to gain anything from viewing a film by Straub, the viewer 
is forced to work at.the production of meaning. In the illusionist 
mode, we are invited to suspend our disbelief for the duration of the 
vvcrk; Straub's radical conception of film creation presupposes our 
critical intelligence being brought to bear constantly upon what we 
are viewing. In a sense,.it is a process of co-creation between 
Straub and- his audience, there is no trace of paternalistic condescen¬ 
sion: he feeds us no easy answers. 


In the demands he makes on his audience, in his rigorous analysis 
of the syntax of his medium of expression, as well as in his broad 
notion of what constitutes political activity, Straub is clearly very 
close to the spirit of Godard. Indeed t/e may say that in many res¬ 
pects Straub's work pa rallels Godai^d's continuing investigation of 
the potential strengths and limitations of the film medium, and the 
two directors have expressed their mutual admiration (Godard helped 
finance' THE CHRONICLE OF ANNA MAGDALENA BACH (1968, 93 minutes). But 
in artistic temperament and moral sensibility, Straub recalls the 
work of Rossellini: in both, we might cite reflection, analysis, docu- 

menfarism as their core qualities. Both refuse to manipulate or ex¬ 
ploit their material for emotional ends. In each it is the precise 
integrity of the director’s analytic powers that renders his work 
political, in its profoundest, moral se»jse: pulitical in the manner 
they assume a responsibility to theif* subject matter. This responsi¬ 
bility is succinctly (and amusingly) suggested by the anecdote of 
Rossellini berating his cameraman for removing a boulder from the 
foreground of a landscape they were filming, saying that if nature ^ 
put it there, art has no business removing it. Similarly Andre Bazin 
wrote of Rossellini that “Man himself is just one fact^among others, 
to whom no pride of place should be given 'a priori',”/ thereby 
pointing to a sensibility we find recurring in Straub's films, in 
such things as his insistence on using direct sound rather than post¬ 
synchronization, and his refusal to "type" actors according to convic¬ 
tions that demand "good" characters be handsome, "bad" ones visibly 
meretricious, and so on. 


This latter refusal was in part responsible for the hostility that 
his first film, MACHORiCA-MUFF (1963, ;17 minutes) provoked. Adapted 
from Heinrich Boll's magazine story, "Bonn Dlary"j it told of the, 
visit,of Colonel Machorka-Muff to Bonn, to visit his mistress, and 
clear*the name of General Hurlanger-Hiss, wno has been accused of re¬ 
treating in battle after losing only 8,500 men: Hitler decreed that 
12,300 men was, the requisite number to justify retreat. Machorka-Muff 
is promoted to General, and lays the cornerstone of.the "College of 
Military Memories" (shades of Franju’s HOTEL OES INVALIDES). He 
takes this occasion to'estabVish that Hurlahger-Hiss in fact los^" 
.14,700 men before retreatingi The next day he marries his mistress, 
after her priest has assured hen that, since she is Protestant, her 
seven previous marriages don't count. On their honeymoon, news ar¬ 
rives that the new Military Academy is under verbal fire from the 
opposition. However, Machorka-Muff and his old army friends have the 
majority in Pari lament,'and to allay any further concern, his aristo¬ 
cratic wife assures him that her family has never been successfully 
opposed. 

Straub has made it clear that, of all his films, this was one of 
the most.explicitly political in intention: 

MACHORKA-MUFF is the story of a rape, the rape of a country on 
which an. army has been imposed, a country which would have been 
happier without one.^ 

The reason I wanted to make a film about it at once was precisely 
my first strong political feelings, a^ I was still a student in 
Strasbourg, and which I still had, that was my first bout of poli¬ 
tical rage—exactly this story of the European defense community, 
i.e. the fact that Germany had been re-armed—the story of a rape. 
That is to say, the only country In Europe which, after a certain 
Napoleon, the first gangster in the series, had the chance to be 
free. This chance was destroyed. I know for a fact that in Ham¬ 
burg people threw stones at the first uniforms, i.e. people didn't 
want them, they had had enough of it.^ 
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Straub's protest against re-arjnan»ent was predictably ill-received by 
the right in Germany, while the Leftist critics, agreeing with his 
sentiments, objected to the style of his presentation. They felt 
that Mdchorka-Muff had not been sufficiently characterized as a mili¬ 
tarist; he didn't look sufficiently "evil." One presumes that the 
model these critics looked towards was that of Eisenstein, whose 
coarsely satiric delineation of the tsar's sycophantic forces in 
OCTOBER or STRIKE set* the piainstream example of "political" film's 
typage of actors. Straub'displays little sympathy for this essential¬ 
ly expressionistic tradition, preferring to create a visual environ¬ 
ment that is "correct" i.n every possible detail; thus he refuses to 
conform to a convention that decrees that evil men look evil. No in¬ 
dividual can personify the qualities inherent in our reading of the 
collective unit, the Military. 

St»*aub, then, ignores the potential fora vituperative caricature 
of "the Military mind." His portrait of Machorka-Muff centers not so 
much upon interpretation of his personality, as upon an agglomeration 
of documentary detail, seizing on elements of Machorka-Muff's environ¬ 
ment that tell us far more about the mentality of post-war Germany 
than a caricatured presentation of the man could have implied. 

Straub's documentary mode establishes the context of individual ac¬ 
tions with devastating precision. There is a profusion of tray- 
bearing servants throughout the film: their movements are always . 
measured, even mechanical, but never sycophantic. Impersonality is 
the keynote, and the servants have no direct contact with anyone, 
everything passing through the intermediary of the white-covered 
tray; they are objects, rather than humans, to be summoned at the 
snap of two fingers. The notion of servitude runs through the film 
in other respects too: Inn becomes Machorka-Muff's servantT"Pouring 
his tea, holding his coat; a workman places the cornerstone Machorka- 
Muff purports to be laying;' and, 4 S a long newspaper montage makes 
clear, the church is at pains to. be the lackey of the militarists; 
"Jesus objected not to the soldier's profession, but the whores" 
shouts a headline. It‘is up to the audience to pick up the irony 
here—Christ forgave adultery, but was crucified by a military gov¬ 
ernor, in fact. 

These various "services", arpinever obsequiously performed however: 
it is the cold impersonality of proceedings, the cool efficiency, and 
glassy crispness, detached from any personalized context^ that betrays 
the moral Inadequacies of "the MilitaryMachorka-Muff|s relation¬ 
ship with Inn is equally passionless; he initially has difficulty 
making contact withJier, he thinks about phoning, but doesn t, and 
then when she phones him, the message is cryptic, enigmatic. The 
nearest they come to physical passion is Machorka-Muff s formal peck 
at the back of her hand. And Straub's handling of the final'scene in 
'which Inn assures her husband that no one has ever successfully op¬ 
posed her family, again reveals their lack of any moral dimension 
whatsoever: Inn's statement*is delivered with unannounced aplomb, 
upon v/hich the screen goes black and the film is oyer. The very 
flatness, abruptness of theending drains any emotional, juice from 
the statement: we are left to consider the words themselves, in cold 
objectivity—no interpretive phrasing or reflection is allowed to 
modulate the hardness of the words themselves, with their, barrenly 
aristocratic ethos. 

• The revelation and critique of Machorka-Muff's ideology is accom¬ 
plished through the accumulation of documentary detail, and its subtle 
sharpening by Straub's precise use of both camera and soundtrack. 
Thus.a snap of the fingers to summon a waiter is transformed into a 
moment symbolizing the spiritual essence of an authoritarian world. 
Machorka-Muff's stepping down at the close of his dedication speech 
becomes not merely an end, but a moment of crystallization: Straub's 
camera is low, looking up at Machorka-Muff; when he steps down, the 
frame is empty- just the whiteness of the sky remains: we are pre¬ 
sented with a visual and emotional vacuum, a void that is underpinned 
by the incursion on the soundtrack of the wittily lugubrious band, 
grinding,out its dirge. The laying of the cornerstone that follows 
is similarly visualized in its barest essentials: a single take, from 
a high-angled camera, contains within the frame the cornerstone, 
Machorka-Muff, and a workman. The workman lays mortar along the 
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bricks; he lifts the stone slab and places it on top of the niortar; 
(the diligence of the workman is counterpointed against the rigid in¬ 
activity of Machorka-Muff); Nachorka-Muff ritualistically taps tjie 
slab with a hammer, three times. The ceremony is complete, and we 
are told that inside the cornerstone is secreted a photograph of Hur- 
langer-Hiss, and one of his'epaulets. There are no fawning crowds, 
no impressive officials, or celebratory overtones. Straub's visuali¬ 
zation is minimalist and documentary, rather than dramatic. And this 
is precisely its virtue. Pushed in this direction through his experi¬ 
ence with, and admiration for Bresson (he had been his assistant on 
UN CONDAMNE A MORT S'EST ECHAPPE in 1956), Straub believes In the 
necessity of sparenessi of the elimination of non-essentials, in 
order,to penetrate to the core of a situation. The very emptiness of 
the cornerstone sequence testifies to its spiritual essence: the eva¬ 
cuation of humanity, the near obscenity of the mucilaginous mortar, 
the obsessively formalistic tapping of the slab, the fetishism inher¬ 
ent in the preservation through incarceration of the photo and epaul¬ 
et, all these details form Straub's critique of the ideology of 
MachorkarMuff, It is the”revelatory capacity of his documentarisfii 
that/constitutes Straub's political commentary. 

in MACliORKA-MUFF, Straub'.s emphasis on ”the'necessity of spare¬ 
ness" is not so much a radical innovatTon 'asiit'ds a modification'of 
the classical strategy of 'Iform creating content"; that is, the emp¬ 
tiness and impersonality of his frames testifies to the moral vacuity 
of his characters, his style "proves" his theme. But his subsequent 
films raise mere complex problems. An ascetic aesthetic has never 
been a touchstone of European art, but the cinema does contain expon¬ 
ents of the doctrine in both Greyer and Bresson, both of whom have 
consistently worked in an intensely reflective manner that required, 
as Paul Schrader puts it, "sacrifice of the vicarious enjoyments 
that cinema,seems uniquely able to provide, empathy for character, 
plot, and fast movement."'0 The purpose of this sacrifice is the ex¬ 
pression of "the Transcendent on film", and Richard Roud has suggest-' 
ed that Straub's films be seen in,the context of this endeavor. 

There is, however, a crucial difference between the austerity of 
Bresson, and that of Straub. Bresson pares away the non-essentials 
in order to enable the viewer, to feel his way to the heart of the 
film; his end is epiphanous, transcendental. Straub's austerity Is 
functional . it forces the audience to ^ink. For Straub, conscious 
mental activity is a prerequisite of understanding. In taking this 
position, he'is clearly in opposition to the mainstream of cinema’s 
evolution. The conventional film denies the responsibility of the 
eye to the mind; its technique is devoted to the total creation and 
sustaining of illusion, in the course of which the director attempts . 
to make the viewer forget the omnipresence of the camera and its mani¬ 
pulation of one's perspective; and emotional Identification, in which 
the spectator'associated himself with a character, and thus vicarious¬ 
ly enters'the world of the film, is another staple of the "Illusion¬ 
ist" tradition. Straub .'rejects any attempt to anaesthetize the mind 
of the viewer; he refuses to make concession^ to his audience's ex¬ 
pectations. We are never allowed to identify with the characters 
that inhabit his films; our eyes are not glutted by sweeping camera; 
movements or cluttered frames. We cannot enter into his worlds: but 
we may reflect upon them, and the "sparenes's" of his style functions 
as an invitation to reflection, to analysis,; Straub's later films, 
in particular, create spaces in which, deliberately, nothing happens— 

they are .spaces in which the eye and mind are invited to interact. 

• • « 

Straub's rejection of conventional narrative forms has been explic¬ 
it right from the opening titles of MACHORKA-MUFF, white state that 
the film is "An abstract-visual dream, not a story." A1though_there 
is a story at the base' of MACHORKA-MUFF, Straub’s presentation, as we 
liTve seen, is focused on a-second, analytic level of diegesis. Both 
levels are apparent in the opening scenes, in which we are given no 
means by which to orient ourselves to the narrative, A shot of,a 
telephone, a pan along.the skyline of a city at night, a man sleeping, 
followed by the eerie pomposity of three bowing statues, which are 
then revealed as being in the form of Machorka-Muff (the epic unveil¬ 
ing of his ego--thus stating Straub's intention in the film). This .• 
is succeeded by a shot of Machorka-Muff shaving before a mirror, 
while the commentary intones (it is Machorka-Muff's Voice), "a typical 
capital-city dream."’ This line pinpoints the film’s dialectical meth¬ 
od: there is a perpetual disjunction between’Machorka-l'Hiff's percep- 
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lion of himself, and our perception of him. In tins 
dream he refers to is the one we have just witnessed; but thejmage 
wc confront as we hear the line "a typical capital-city dream o 
him shavihg--Straub's framing presents it almost as a 
an electric razor, such is its confident gloss ness. Machorka-Muff 
is himself the dream, in Straub's terms, the illusion of 
tude that must be revealed in all its falsehood. The dialpctical 
relationship, that exists between image and sound frequently estab¬ 
lishes Straub's critical stance. There if* for instance, the early 
scene in the hotel lounge where Machorka-Muff chats 
subordinate, who is not distinguished by a double-barrelled name. syin- 
hrlicallvl- Hefflinq leaves, and Straub in a comparative long-shot. 

obse^5es '1achorka^l2ff walk with him to the door. The setting the 
tllZtl -of 5eco des ign). the 1 < 9 M 1 ng. the characters ~v»,en s. 
all exoress a rigid, formal propriety that Straub tniinaotiy unoei 
cuts through Machorka-Muffs musing on the soundtrack; Maybe I 11 
have araffair wui; his wife, you ..ever know what Cupid may keep in 
Store " The contradiction between the surface appearance and 
subterranean reality of Machorka-Muffs world is brilliantly, ajd eco- 
noniclllv given precision, revealing the hollowness of his preten¬ 
sions toward "Honor, Decency", and concomitant Romantic-bourgeois 
nc?ions The coS?l ct betweei theory and actuality is appar^t again 
;?efst«ub presents a conventional image of the "“P'* 

on their honeymoon, a waiter serving them champagne. Straub then 
“tiJiMlly uJSercits the image with Inn’s single comment: I always 

feel like this as a bride." 

For audiences that are perhaps better.prepared ‘I*' ““f" 

as a Durelv illustrative addition to the visuals, Straub s in 
te^dependerw or sound and Image has met with considerable hostility, 

*boSIfthfpa?; of the film Industry '««’V;?l“ irmS^fTh? flm 
able to aDoreciate the rigor of his logic. . Of all his work, me riim 

-hat mos" Clearly exemplifies his attitude toward the use of sound is 

Ichiev^-nts in film history, It is built around the triple axes of 
music, linage, and'commentary, music being the central 

of which the-other two elements 9^°^* ^s"re 5 p 2 ct*for the 

fhic nrnrpdure nav be. it is predicated on Straub s respeci jO’ y"' 

material elements of his discourse. Bach's music is obviously T^e 

rio 5 t authentic duta we have on the man's mind and personality, and 

this quit; ..nudulterated. The other Informatloh the 

furoff^ls, both visual and verbal. Is of secondary authenticity, to 
^he extent that It Is dependent upon actors, upon manuscnpts by 

;??dr«i:?r mn Bach's, and upon “ff'rJ Ife? ff! 

at'-e-Rpts an illusionist film, we are never ^"^ited to consider it a 

’^t!‘-al reconstruction. Instead, where authenticity is impossible to 

«Me«. ?fSreff s If make the Impossibility explicit^ creating a 

subfn dialogue between the-18th and 20th centuries. O"®. po’"* 

fhfVu erSIts quite «P--«s 1 onist 1 cal 1 y Is a scene In which Been 

nlavina the organ in the foreground, is set against 

bulldlnq In the rear. Since the Iflth Century, the original ui g 

destroyed! and instead of faking the scene. Straub deliber- 
ately emphasizes the fact that the building is a back-projected image 

;;wat?les f?~ th?"^? g?Sund. but th.%wo are tilted at opposite 
the left side of the frame clinching the poise of 

Tho chnt is a meditation about the distance between the 18th and 20th 
C?ntur1es-the Impossibility and 

structlon. Instead of attempting » hv fhe 

artifice is deliberately underlined. The artifice is ’J® 

riAranent of the burning torch, which functions as a symbol of the 

For what, makes Straub an ihherently,ipbl1t1ca1 

is at the root of all his films; this truth can only rise out 

mentarism, a dqcumentarisnr that reflects ° 

this for Straub is the root of political thinking. 
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The revoUitioh is like God's grace, it has to be made anew each 
day, it becomes nev; every day, a revolution is not made once and 
for dll. And it's exactly like that In dally life. There is no 
division l)ttween politics and life, art and politics, i think one 
has no other choice, if one is making films that can stand on 
their own feet, they must become documentary, or in any case they 
must have' documentary roots. Everything must be correct, and only 
from then on tun one rise above, reach higher.' 

• 

This explains the skeletal basis of the 3ACH filmi each of its three 
axes is subjected to the same rigorous scrutiny and presentation. 

The spoken language portion (principally Anna Magdalena's'monologue) 
derives chiefly- from various 18th century textS”“Bach s letters, a 
necrology v/ritten by one of his sons. Straub and his wife, Daniele 
liuillut, worked this material into the monologue form; preserving the 
original form of.the language. What we have is a kind of documentary 
fiction: its presentation is consonant with this, It being read in a 
non-interpretive irtonotone; no emotional "bending" of the inaterial is 
allowed. The musical performances that flow through the.entire film 
are, quite literally, documeVitary, since Straub insisted on shooting 
with synchronous sound. The visuals too are documentary In the pur¬ 
est sense: a simple recording of the performances, with functional 
distances and angles: very few close-ups, h 1 gh 7 angles used where nec¬ 
essary—as in observing Bach playing the organ, when we need to see 
both the movement of his hands on the keys, and feet on the pedals. 
Elsewhere, the visuals consist of gently paning shots across the 
original sheet music, and other manuscripts. 

The documentary foundation of the film demanded, predictably, a 
good deal of historical research. Like Rossellini's THE RISE OF 
LOUIS XIV, ANNA MAGUALENA BACH sets out to present historically veri¬ 
fiable facts on the screen in the most coldly objective manner poss¬ 
ible; they cannot be tampered with. What Paul Schrader has said of 
Rossellini's film, is as true of Straub's: 

Because Rossellini makes no attempt to plunge the viewer into the 
drama of the past, making the past relevant to his iiivnediate feel¬ 
ings...the viewer has a sense of detachmeht rather than involve¬ 
ment, of awareness rather th^n empathy.'2 

In the Rossellini film, this detachment is partly due to the presence 
of a voice-over narrator, whose omniscient, contemporary presence con¬ 
trasts with Straub's use of the voice of Anna Magdalena, who remains 
ensnared in the 18th Century: her deadpan delivery, however, estab¬ 
lishes a distance that works in a manner close to that of Rossellini, 
though it retains traces of a (suppressed because understated) per-, 
sonal intensity not present' in THE RISE OF LOUIS XIV. Where it was 
possible for Straub to be authentic, he went to great pains to achieve 
it. In 1958 (ten years before he finally raised financing for the 
film), he went to East Germany, to visit the various towns Bach had 

been associated with; Straub says he did this 

* 

not only because of the towns, which in the end are not shown in 
the film at all. It was there I understood that one couldn’t make 
the film in the original surroundings at all, b&cause these have 
been altered in the 19th Century. The Thomas school where Bach 
lived for thirty years was torn down around 1900. The Thomas 
church in Leipzig was.altered by an organ in a horrible neo-gothic, 
style...'3' 

Instead of trying to shoot on non-existent locations, Straub decided 
to limit his frame to interiors and the musicians themselves. The 
slov/ process of reconstructing what could be done began: even the 
musicians', spectacles are correct: 

We got the formula for the glasses for each of the musicians, and 
we made corresponding spectacles for those who couldn't play with¬ 
out them....There are some original instruments among the ones we 
used, the oboes are all original; there are also copies, the vio¬ 
lins for instance, they used to play standing, which is not done 
any more, and the violinists played without the chin-suppert.... 
Also, v^hen we had a white transparent window in a church, it was 
because during the Renaissance and most of all during the early 
Baroque, most of the Gothic stained glass windows were dismantled 
and replaced by v^hite glass. 
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A conconiitant to t 'is painstaking sense of detail was, the exposure of 
certain myths concerning our conventional image or what the period . 
looked like. For Instance the characters wear no make-up: 

There is a contradiction between wigs and faces that have no make¬ 
up.' And I didn't want-to do what they told me, what they usually 
do in films. They accepted that, and the vjigs have tulle as 
foundation, and it is visible underneath^ it can be concealed v^ith 
make-up, but I wanted to make It so that the wig is recognized as 
such. At that tiscs it was like a hat or a sign of effluence, they 
just put it on their, heads, and didn't want, to make it look ;1ke 
real hair, as is customary In films. 

Just as the instruments are replicas of the original fonuSj so 
hardt, the musician who. plays the role of Sach-'plays as Baich d d— 
with his thumb, ah unorthodox method; similarly, Straub refuses tc 
conform to notions of the baroque cluttering the furfiiture’'”&scetic-' 
is'nr'is the mode, and it is accurate. 

All of this serves, of courses to exolain Straub's insistence on 
the necessity for direct sound: overdubbing cr post-synchronization 
would amount to falsification, cheating, this in.s1ster.ce Is not of 
significance for th*s audle.nce, nor even for critical evaluation of 
the film as an aesthetic object (it Is, after all, dirficult to deci¬ 
pher such details from a film soundtrack In a movie theater); rather 
it is indicative of Straub’s concern for honesty at the level of his 
production procedure, if.the musicians are to be seen playing music* 
then the music heard must be "correct” to the extent of synchronous 
recording. This desire for truth in his films has a further conceptu¬ 
al rationale: it involves the recognition of the fact that any attempt 
to portray the personality of the man, JoSiarsa Sebast'^.^n Bach* would 
be futile. What we evTi^ntly see Is a ycung mysiclan, playing Bach— 
a fact which Straub does not wish to/obscufe-;-and it 1? a m^Of' 
reason in his decision to use non-professional actors. For actors 
are trained to stop being themselves, to try and slip into a fiction¬ 
al figure. Any such procedure would be dishonest, in Straub's .eyes* 
so all Leonhardt does is play music-~riO acting Is demanded of him, 
lust as no interpretation*of her script 'Is required by the actress 
who plays Anna—she just "intones it In a monotons; the fact that she 
finally achieves a rare Incantatory beauty Is a happy result of 
Straub's initial procedural rigor.- Straub makes r,c attempt to estab¬ 
lish either Bach or Anna as "real 18th Century osi.ple," for the ephem¬ 
eral personal details that-provide the core of Ken Russell's self- 
indulgent "musical, biographies" have no place in :>traub's aesthetic. 
Such details are never visualized* and. are only mentioned v/hen 
cial: such as those points where the death of their first two ch'.lci- 
ren is calmly, matter-of-factly an.ncunced, as we watch Anna pV^ing 
a delicate piece--"Death robbed us of our first-born and secend-born. 
The flatness of the delivery lends it, great pathos, but the music s 
ability to transcend such ephemeral (in th? context of the present) 
detail is again underlined, A similarly symbolmoment occurs v^nen 
Bach is arrested while conducting his choir; another conductor steps 
in as Bach is.marched off, and the music centinu'es. unfalteringly* as 
If impervious to mortal dramas. 

Always it is the music rather than the personality that is the 
central focus, and this recognition is evident as much in wnat is m 
the film, as in what is left out. Usually Straub presents us with 
the whole group of musicians playing, refusing to singse out any indi¬ 
vidual. Bach is often to be found hidden In the depth of the frame, 
or placed near its edge; in this way Straub iTiinimiies the dramatic 
possibilities, prefarrlny to visualize Bach's elimination ot his self 
in favor of his music." When we do get a close-up of Bach* playing a 
clavier piece near the end of the film, jt Us for functional reasons; 
our attention is directed to his eyes, which are soon to .ail. in 
general, Straub makes us listen to the music* He refuses to divert us 
visually, just as he refuses "to hypothesize on the n.'^ture of Bach s 
feelings at any point. By choosing to pia.y the music, he makes the 
viewer draw his own imaginative conclusions on those feelings, 
kraub's artlstry 'is Inclusive of his audience, ha compels us to par¬ 
ticipate In the creation of the film's '‘me^aniEig"; we cannot reM.ain 
passive, (Of course, if the viewer is there merely to be entertained, 
he/she is.likely to become bored; indec.-d few people are prepared to 
think their way through films, and thi.'i "in part accounts for Straub s 
relatively small audience.) ' ' 
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Having achieved a certain documentary truth and accuracy, Straub 
transcends this level to, in his own words, "rise above documentary 
to aim at something higher." Now it is exceedingly difficult to pre¬ 
cisely locate tlie source of the film's beauty, but it is my experi¬ 
ence that the film creates a quite extraordinary serenity that is be¬ 
yond the limits of "mere documentarisin." This results from the comp¬ 
lex interaction of the musical, visual, and verbal elements, which 
Straub orchestrates with stunning sensitivity. One aspect of this is 
the close and moving identity that exists between the film's form and 
its subject. 

The rigorous clarity of the music finds Its counterpart (counter¬ 
point) in the ascetic simplicity of Straub's visual presentation. 
There ^re almost no close-ups, pans, dissolves, or other camera 
tricks. (Varying lengths of pause on the verbal track are used to 
indicate the passing of time, instead of dissolves.] The organiza¬ 
tion of the co«npositions, their relation to each other, is a formal 
reiteration of the music's own structure. Straub's use of diagonal 
perspectives isn't merely a functional one (functional in that it 
facilitates Inclusiveness, creates a sense of depth, of perspective, 
■and so on); these diagonals also have a formal structural value. 
Straub tends to rhythmically alternate the direction of these diagon¬ 
als (left to right, right to left), creating an equivalent for the 
contrapuntal mode of Bach's music. Rather than merely illustrating 
Bach's music in some manner, Straub has found a structural equivalent 
for it; as Richard Roud writes: 

Throughout the film he plays with,binary symmetry, left-right 
polarity, and the changing direction of his diagonals boti) in the 
camera set-ups and in the camera movements....There is even an 
extraordinary pair of shots, one in the first third of the film, 
and another symmetrically in the last third, which are almost 
mirror-images one to the other; as in a mirror-fugue,.a popular 
musical device of Bach's day where every note is reversed, the 
angle and placing of the actors is completely reversed, 

The strongly formal sense of the film is in many ways simply a refleC' 
tion of the formal, even mathematical, basis of much Baroque music-- 
after all, rhythm is inherently a mathematical concern, a measuring 
process, and Straub has a clear grasp of this in both the small and 
large units of the film. The two shots of the sea, and the one of 
the sky function in this rhythmic sense also, being almost equidis- 
tantly placed. The discussion of rhythm and^measure is difficult, 
however, because it can only be felt to be relevant--!ts effect is 
emotionally apprehended, and analysis -of.its cause can never prove 
the effect. Nevertheless, the sea-shots are not dependent upon their 
rhythmic place(nent for their importance, they have another relevance 
--their pictorial beauty and appropriateness. They function as 
breathing spaces on the film, a moment of release from enclosure, a 
moment, quite literally, of transcendence of the characteristically 
tightly-framed interiors. And their composition is equally literally 
transcendent; beside being a mode of punctuation, both the sea and 
sky shots lift the eyes upward. Both images are composed with a dark 
area on the^wer half of the frame (either pebbles, or trees), and 
the eyes move naturally to the lighter area, which is upward, paral¬ 
leling the uplifting music; but it is not distract1ve--the still, 
ethereal image allows one to concentrate upon the complexity of the 
music; as in the rest of the film, Straub's visuals highlight the . 

brilliant vitality of Bach's music. 

It is significant that Bach only speaks at rare moments in the 
course of the film; Anna is the biographer, events are seen from her 
external viewpoint. We remain outside Bach In the interests of objec¬ 
tivity; when he does speak, it is in connection with poverty, begging 
for cash; we hear him pleading the necessity for the advancement of 
musical art, the need for the encouragement of musical innovators. 

It is^ important that we hear this froip Bach, rather than Anna. 

Straub is in many ways close to the traditional definition of the 
Japanese artist: 

One who makes every attempt to obscure his personal, idio-syncrat- 
ic tendencies in order to create a more impersonal universal ex¬ 
pression..17 


4 
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Straub's overt presence is certainly rare in his films, and I think 
we are invited to take those moments when Bach does speak in the film 
as being special moments: Bach's plea ^or advancement and innovation 
is to be read as Straub's plea for advancement and innovation in film. 
It is at these points that we realize Just how closely committed 
Straub is to everything that Bach represents. And it is his breaking 
of the mold of objectivity (Anna's monotone) that constitutes his ad¬ 
mission of this identity. Straub's ten-year struggle to make the 

film, to raise the finances for it, lends authority to the unexpected 
personal eruptions of Bach himsejf into the reflective texture of THE 
CHRONICLE OF ANNA MAGDALENA BACH. Straub has quite openly admitted 
his sense of a parallel betv/een himself and Bach: 

% 

...this film interested me, because Bach was precisely someone who 

i^eacted against his ov/n inertia, although he was deeply rooted in 

his times, and v/as oppressed.IQ 

AH of Straub's work is, in one sense or another, a reaction against 
his own inertia. flACHORKA-MUFF was an attempt at a meaningful re- 
sponse to a politically repressive occurrence, and both NOt RECON- 
•CILED C1964-5) and OTHON are attempts to come to terms with, and 
comprehend, history. Straub's oblique approach to the problem of 
German's nazi past resulted in NOT RECONCILED, v/hich was adapted from 
Heinrich Boll's novel. B illiards at Half-Past Nine . Hov^ever, the 
source of the film is not a particularly helpful place to commence a 
critical analysis ("pace" Richard Roud) since the best it can do is 
attemot to unravel a singularly difficult cinematic experience. 

Straub, indeed, would prefer us to forget the novelistic source: 

I believe one can't make a film of any book—because one films 
something about a book or with a book, but never of a book—one 
films alvays from one's own experience. A film lives and exists 
only when it is based on the experiences of the so-called direct¬ 
or.'Q 

Straub takes as his starting point the principle that film is'"a 
perceptual present‘'--that there is, in our experience of watching a. 
film, no past tense. He then transfers this idea to the narrative 
organization, eliding all the connectives that were present in Boll's 
novel, thereby formally underling the historical principle that pre¬ 
sent and past are indivisible. Again we note Straub's proximity to 
Marxist theory: "Not only the result, but the road to it also, is a 
part of the truth," Mark noted, and Straub's maieutic endeavor in NOT 
RECONCILED, to objectify the latent tendencies of the German natidh, 
is predicated on this principle. The process of our struggle to come 
to terms with the film runs parallel with the protagonist Robert Fah- 
mel's attempt to come to terms with his past. 

As he had earlier, done with MACHORKA-MUFF, Straub attacked his 
subject from an oblique angle: 

The fact which interested me v«s to make a film about nazism with¬ 
out mentioning the word Hitler or concentration camps and such 
things that a middle class family did not suspect or want to sus¬ 
pect.20 

In its individual elements, the film is congruent with the character¬ 
istic constituents of Straub's style: the documentary mode, the flat 
monotony cf the actors' dialogue, an ascetic camera style. The eli- 
- Sion of Boll's transitional statements reinforces the generalized 
image of the nation, rather than the intimacies of family relations. 
Everything in the film pushes beyond the boundaries of the personal, 
to the national. One might even say that impersonality is a central 
motif; 1-ike Machorka-Muff's solitariness (eating alone, walking alone) 
the characters in NOT RECONCILED are jlone, set in a hostilely imper; 
sonal environment. One shot that clinches this mood of pessimism is 
a 360-degree panning shot around a suburban desert, which culminates 
on a young man standing at a door; a child .informs ^im that the per¬ 
son he seeks has never been there. Straub consistently uses empty 
spaces--often to create a sense that it is a space that has been va¬ 
cated by those that don't "fit in"—like Robert's mother who has been 
com"ittedjto an insane asylum because she called the Kaiser "a fool". 
The barren nature of the environment is.perhaps due, Straub seems to 
suggest, to the fact that the eliminative principles of nazism have 
•rendered it spiritually sterile. 
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L1ke_0TH0N, THt BRIDEGROOM, THE ACTRESS AND THE PIMP (1968) a 

Straub completed shortly after THE CHRONICLE OF AWNA 

Indeed atl of hiffnm reflection on.film expression. 

^ ^ ’ largely as a result of his minimalist visual 

Style, can be seen as essentially se]f-refiexJve. Straub has consist- 
eritly tested and re-evaluated the basic elements of the cinematic ex- 
perience. In THE CHRONICLE OF ANNA MAGDALENA BACH, for In^ce! 

absent, each sequence is autonomous, ar^ allows 

f?L 3 of its own. The static camera, 

-r^nf Lunnere (or O.W. Griffith, whom Straub has particularly 

made reference to) invites us to watch for slight movements (^eaves*^ 

frame, and view them as if they * 
had never been seen before on a screen. In OTHON the long scene by' 

-he fountain, with Othon and Plautine dressed in red and white, with 
the blanket of green grass and water as'their backdrop, is both a 

through the insistent noise of 
5?^ fountain throughout the scene, a gesture of homage to Bresson's 

LES DAMES DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE. In the films before THE BRIDEGROOM, 

reflections upon problems of cinematic expression were sub- 

s^ed in the larger subject of each; in this 23-minute film. Straub 

uses his simple plot as a central core aroun<rwhich he can explore 

possibilities of cinema. The film grew, Straub tells 
us, out of two things: 

• 

It was born out of the impossible May revolution in Paris.,..it is 
based on a news-item (there is nothing more political than a news- 
item) about the romance between an ex-pros^itute and a'negro, seen 
in relation to.a text extracted from a play by Ferdinand Bruckner.2' 

The narrative may be summarized thus: A middle-class girl is put to 
wrk on the streets by her boyfriend pimp.. She meets a negro, falls 
in love. After fleeing from the wrath of the pimp, they are married. 
They arrive home to fi-nd the pimp awaiting them. She shoots the pimp, 
and their love triumphs. One's first viewing of the film may not. 
however, seem to match up to this description, since Straub has meti¬ 
culously broken the film down into stylistically autonomous fragments. 
There ape twelve shots in the film, and they form seven units which 

have, at first sight, little to do with each other. i 

• _ 

The first unit comprises the titles, which appear over graffiti 
^ among which we discern the statement “Stupid old Germany, I hate it 
over here, I hope I can go soon, Patricia.." The second consists of a 
long tracking shot (the first half of which Is silent, the second 
accompanied by Bach's “Ascension Oratoirio''), which runs interminably 
down the prostitutes' row of Munich., The tjiird consists of an entire 
three-act stage-play, v^ich lasts ten minutes^ shot in a single take. 

The fourth consists of a thriller-style chase. The fifth is a wedding 
\ ceremony. The sixth is a mystical slow pan that commences on an empty 
field, until magically a car,is conjured out of nothing, and the cam- 
era seizes on It. The seventh segment is the shooting sequence, pre¬ 
ceded by verses from St. John of the Cross. Only this final segment, 
the transcendental moment of the film, is in a style that we would 
recognize as pur? Straub. The preceding six^re. rather e jtiAditatinn 

upon the other styl tstic possibil Itleslf anS’i!! 

guential orgamtatlon they constitute the history of that cineowi and 
.he mood of the film'.s development, both in terms of its plot, and 
its aesthetic meditation. Is crystallized by the tonal difference be¬ 
tween the first and last images. The darkness and gloom of the Lands- 
berqerstrasse is transformed into the shimmering tight of the skv 
and trees of the final shot. ^ 


of 


n what sense do I mean THE-BRIDEGROOM.,.constitutes the history 
ne cinema? The scene on the Landsiiergerstrasse, like the image 
'e graffiti, is absolutely non-interpretive—the camera simply 
/;ll reality, like LumiJre did. (The very darkness of the shot 
les av fallen* Lumilre, though.) Then, through variations of the 
s pace of movement, and the unexpected movement of another car on 
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street, the camera discovers its pow 
ctations. The introduction of the '• 
sforms our response--!t contradic* 
ilectic of sound and image Is e'■ 
■”.ces; rather than a procu 
er, Straub having cone 
■ements. Tnese elenic’ 




:o manipulate our emotions, 
on the sound-track further 
visual real ity before us. 
Then the stage-play 
. it is a critique of 
text into its essen- 
■ drama; what 
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Straub leaves us with is the empty shell of melodrama, with its in¬ 
trigues and sexuul games; the facade of psychological observation is 
stripped away; the deliberateness of cues is emphatically exposed-- 
as when at a point of revelation, someone enters to thwart that reve¬ 
lation; the actors mechanically adopt "meaningful" postures, exposing 
the manipulative mode that we know Straub decries. The actors come 
and go through the two doors of the set like so many robots--the empty 
ritual of bourgeois drama is mercilessly exposed--and intelligently 
so. Straub’s attack is not negative, for one senses that in clearing 
out these relics of theatrical practice, he is actively ushering in a 
new style. The long take that envelopes the play is both a reference 
to the earliest films, those static "filmed plays" that comprised the 
early history of film (and the early years of "talkie?")^ and a criti¬ 
cal observation of that style. This critical attitude is enforced 
partly by Straub's characteristic diagonal camera angle which, in its 
very^dlfference from, the. fUti»on angles of the .early Edison and Melies 

f i MnnWacl toc I « J*/ i .-rtf •: r 


films,' emphasizes Straub.l 5 HandWurKl.cr 1 t 1 caV;StanceVji‘*; 0 ne :of the 

11 ne5 from Rrur k' c nl a hki ‘ the: .8 E 


1 ne s :f rom. Bfitp kneir^s :’r 1 ay Jitha - 

n science, nothing is known, everyth 
lame, of course, applies to cinema. 
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The fourth segment of the film comprises five shots; the negro, 
James, leaves Lilith's apartment; he is followed by the pimp when he 
drives away; they chase across a bridge; by a gorge; up a scrubby 
hill. The sequence seems to bear no relation to what has preceded 
it--the stage-play. But the end of the stage-play consisted of Fre- 
de's decision to put his girl friend to work on the streets. And 
Frede Is played by the same person who plays the pimp (Werner Rainer 
Fassbinder, another figure of the German theatrical and cinematic 
avant-garde): the continuity of person forces us to realize the con¬ 
tinuity of narrative, elliptical though it may be. The chase se¬ 
quence constitutes Straub's examination of the thriller genre. His 
sense of angles and lighting is correct: for instance, when James 
leaves the apartment, and comes to his car, Straub's camera is by the 
pimp's car--thus setting protagonist and assailant in conflict in the 
frame; and again, when the cars chase across the narrow bridge, 
Straub's camera sits at the end of the bridge, with the car and its 
headlights rushing dramatically at the lens. But Straub's critique 
of the mode is enforced by the way he evacuates each image of all the 
tension it has accrued, by holding the shot way past the theoretical 
cutting point. In the first instance, where an "action" director ^ 
would cut when the cars moved off, Straub simply holds the shot until 
all movement has disappeared. In the second, Straub actually under¬ 
cuts the mode during the chase; as the first car comes off the end of 
the bridge, Straub pans to follow its dramatic course, but Instead of 
then panning back to pick up the arrival of the second car with all 
the dramatic tensions implicit in such a conventional procedure, he 
simply holds on the now-motionless first car, until the second one 
finally arrives in the frame of its own accord. In other words, 
throughout this sequence of images, Straub, while appearing to con¬ 
form to the mode of the thriller:, actually evacuates the Impact from 
each shot, thereby exposing the overtly manipulative strategies de¬ 
manded by this style, of filnitraking. 

t 

After the thriller, or Hollywood, came the resurgence of document- 
ar*y, and particularly cinema-vorlte. And this is the mode of the 
fifth sequetice: a long single take of the wedding ceremony between 
Janies and Lilith. And, as the cinema-verit^ movement discovered for 
itself, the mode falls to penetrate to any essential truths; this at 
least is what Straub suggests by his decision to depict the wedding 
ceremony with such literal Objectivity. It is both boring and the¬ 
atrical—linking It in factthe earlier stage-play sequence. Un¬ 
like Straub's documentarisin, this one doesn't bear the seeds of its 
own transcendence. And then comes the near-mystical sixth segment; 
a long-shot of a field, a few buildings in the far distance, aod 
tr^ees. After a few moments, almost miraculously there appears a ve¬ 
hicle, right out of the center of the image--the camera pans slowly 
to hold it central in the frame, until finally the car almost fills 
the screen. This astonishing shot, in its context within this in¬ 
tensely metaphorical film, quite simply represents the rebirth of 
cinema, movement coming out of stasis. 





And so to the final, seventh secjinent: James and Lilith address 
each Ollier in the lanyuaye of St. John of the Cross. James has come 
to “Uuy the bride free who has served under a hard yoke," Thematic¬ 
ally this sums up the development of the narrative--the freeing of a 
prostitute, and it foreshadows the shooting of the pimp, lendino 
■humanist' authority to the killing, after which their love is 
fulfilled, and the camera can, to the strains of Bach’s "Ascension 
Oratorio", track into the ecstatic, shimmering final image of SKy and 
trees. But Lilith is not the only prostitute to be freed. The other 
is'art, specifically film art, which, in the course of these 23 min¬ 
utes, has evolved through its principle historical stages, until 
reaching its liberation in the materialist presentation that Is 
Straub's own. The killing of the pimp is, metaphorically, the kill¬ 
ing of German's decadent cultural heritage—the specifically German 
implication being raised In the graffiti that opened the film: 'Stu- 
pid old Germany, I hate it over here, I hope I can go soon..." Straub 
has laid "stupid old Germany" to rest, the cinema has been liberated 
from its stifling conventions, and the film's movement from the sordid 
opening to the celebratory close cements the significance of this new 
beginning. Certainly, THE BRIDEGROOM, THE ACTRESS, AND THE PIMP is 
one of Straub's most difficult films, the near total elimination of 
the narrative proving a major obstacle for many viewers. But in the 
context of the post-New Wave film, its importance is unmistakable: 
the self-reflexive linguistic questioning places Straub in the cent¬ 
ral European tradition of Brecht and Godard. In the rigorously logi¬ 
cal development of his work from the materialist documentarism of 
MACHORKA-MUFF to the exquisitely intelligent probing of THE BRIDE¬ 
GROOM..., Straub's political integrity remains absolutely unmrked: 
he refuses to pre-package a message, he demands that we participate 
in the production of meaning, we do not consume his films, we parti¬ 
cipate in their creation of sense. In much major contemporary art, 
as Peter Wollen notes. 

The text they becomes the location of thought, rather that, the 
mind. The text is the'factory where thought is at work, rather 
tnerv the transport system which conveys the finished product. 

This precisely encapsulates the nature of Straub's cinematic texts, 
as it does that of Godard's. If we value Godard, or Hakavejev, or 
Eisenstein, or Vertov, then it is necessary now to add the name of 
Jean Marie Straub to that hierarchy of explorers,of cinematic poten¬ 
tial . 


Although French by birth, much of his life has been spent under 
German influence (German-occupied France during the war, and then ten 
years living in Munich from 1958), and several of his films reveal an 
absorption in the nature of the German psyche of the post-war years. 

7 

The 180° rule In cinematography means that the camera can point 
from .anywhere at the subject so long as the camera Is positioned only 
on one side of an imaginary line traced along the course of the sub¬ 
ject's movement or along the line of the subject's glance. This 
guarantees that the person's glance or movement will seem to be in 
the same direction from shot to shot, and that any change in direc¬ 
tion of glance or movement will occur according to narrative exigency 
and not because the camera was placed on opposite sides of the sub¬ 
ject in successive shots. It is a rule observed in shooting-so that 
the footage can be edited "logically" together. If the rule is bro^ 
ken, a person might be walking from left to right in one shot, but 
v^ould appear to be walking from pight to left in the next—with no 
indication of having turned. 

"Field and reverse" cutting is called by the French champ-contre- 
champ . and very simply refers to showing the subject against a cer- 
tain background and then cutting to a shot of that subject filmed 
from that background. 
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^"An Interview with Noel Burch", in Women and Film , Volume I, nos. 
5-6, ?. 30. Elsewhere in .this Interview Burch elaborates the notion 
of “deconstruction” rather more*fully than if possible here. 

am partly indebted to Beverly Alcock for this observation; a 
more detailed analysis of OTHON as a “deconstruction" film may be 
found in her thesis (recently completed for the Slade Film Department 
University College, London) entitled "An Introduction to Some of the 
Problems Produced by Work on the Notion of Readership, and the Con- 
cept of a Materialist Practice in the Field of Film." 

^Roland Barthes, Critical Essays , Northwestern University Press^ 
1972, p. 7.5 (my emphasis), 

^"Uhat is to be Done?" by Jean-Luc Godard, Afterimage no. 1, April 
1970. 

^What is Cinema?, Vol. 2, by Andre Bazin, Trans. Hugh Gray, Univer 
sity of California Press, 1971,.p. 38. 

^Straub by Richard Roud, "Cinema One" series, no. 17, lfi71, p. 29,. 

I 

^"Interview with Straub" by Andi Engel, Cinemantics no. 1, 1970, 
p. 17. 

‘^ Transcendental Style on Film; Ozu, Bresson, Drey er, by Paul 
Schrader. University of Calit'ornla Press 1972, p. 112. 

^ Cinemantics . loc. cit., p. 20. 

^^Paul Schrader, "The Rise of Louis XIV", Cinema (U.S.A.), Vol. 6, 
no. 3, p. 4. 
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JULIA LESAGE 


In France, the largest and strongest left-wing 
organization is the Communist Party. It controls the 
largest labor union (the CGT; Confederation Generate 
du Travail)^ has a whole mechanism for diffusing its 
ideas, and controls a certain stable percentage of the 
vote in each election. Yet in France, the CP seems 
conservative to many radicals, its goals of material 
progress l^ing those of the middle class. The 
embourgeoisment . of Eurojpe’s left-wing political 
parties is a familiar phenomenon and has been 
described by the political scientist Maurice Duverger. 
Prophetically, Jean-Luc Godard in his film LA 
CHINOISE showed Maoist students rejecting the CP, 
for in the crucial test in the May-June ’68 student 
uprisings, it was the CP that turned against the radical 
students. Both before and after May-June, 1968, 
French leftist groups elaborated politions in oppo¬ 
sition to the Communists. Many turned to the 
Chinese cultural revolution as a model for both 

theory and practice and now define themselves as 
Maoist. 

The film journals, Caftiers du Cinema and 
CineUiique^ and the director-partners, Jean-Luc 
Godard and Jean-Pierre Gorin, see themselves as 
Maoists. They stand in opposition to both the 
Communist Party and its union, the CGT. In contrast, 
the film magazine Positif and the film critic,’ 
Jean-Patrick Lebel, of La Noiiuelie Critique, follow 
more of an old-left CP line. Positif has also taken up, 
Quite inconsistently, the type of awtei/r criticism that 
Cahiers du Cinema once began but now rejects on 
political grounds. Cahiers itself now writes as a Maoist 
collective which quotes both Chinese revolutionary 
statements and Bertolt Brecht’s theories on art. 
Cahiers is struggling both against old concepts of 
filmic realism (as typified by the work of Bazin) and 
against the narrative film foifm. In many intellectual 
areas in France there is an intense investigation going 
on about the way we “attend to’’ things in reality. 


and in radical French film criticism one finds a 
general rejection of naturalism in film. Cahiers du 
Cinema, along with Nouvelle Critique and Cinethique, 
has published whole series of articles on the way 
bourgeois ideolo^ determines the way we read visual 
reality and the filmed images which we take to be a 
“capturing” of reality. In addition, as Jean-Patrick 
Lebel of Nouvelle Critique writes, prevailing ideology 
has shaped the way a camera will be used and the way 
the cinema industry g^fows. Although not involved in 
political action, Cahiers du Cinema is seeking a new 
revolutionary film form which will reveal the 
structure of society and also not allow the audience 
to use film as a means of escape. To a large degree, 
they are taking up the struggle in cinema that Bertolt 
Brecht waged against naturalist theater. Often 
quoting Brecht, they see that a film which reveals 
both the structure of society and the way we 
interpret that society visually is more “realistic” than 
previous natuialist works which attempted to do 
neither. 

The relation of such an anti-natur alis t cinema to 
audiences used to narrative form is a problem not 
squarely faced. Is political cinema to be for an 
avant-garde or for a mass of people? Gerard Leblanc, 
editor of Cinethique, insists that revolutionary film 
must align itself with people already in struggle and 
that new, politically correct film forms will emerge 
out of political struggle and not vice versa. Leblanc 
and Cinethique, however, also reject traditional 
narrative film forms and traditional attempts to 
maintain an illusion of “that’s how it really 
happened.” Gerard Leblanc is also a professor at the 
politically active University of Vincennes, where he 
participated in a collective to make the film, 
SOYONS TOUT (ALL OF US). This was a film made 
by students about workers on strike which made no 
effort to hide the fact that these were students and 
not workers, and that the locale was a symbolic 
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COUP POUR COUP: Karmitz' is at center, behind woman with children 
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factory, not a real one. 

Of the film-makers aligned with the working class, 
the two most important directors are Chris Marker 
and Marin Karmitz. Unlike the situation in the United 
States, France has a long history of socialism, 
predating Marx, and the French worker generally has 
a better understanding of socialism and is more 
receptive to radical political parties. The two 
directors. Marker and Karmitz, differ according to 
diat sector of the working class they choose to align 
themselves with, the two groups having widely 
different politick lines. Chris Marker believes that 
cinema must have an effective liaison with working 
class militants. His film-making group, SLON [see 
'*SLON: Working Class Cinema in France,'' last 
issue—ed. ], works with militants of the CGT, the 
Communist trade union. In contrast, Marin Karmitz, 
along with the Maoists, believes that the CGT is 
dominated by revisionist ideology. He sees the union 
as pushing for higher salaries but as having abandoned 
all politically and socially revolutionary goals. 

Unlike that of Godard and Gorin, Marin 
Karmitz’s commitment to make proletarian cinema is 
also a commitment to teach workers how to make 
their own films about their own struggles. His film 
CAMARADES [see "Towards a Proletariari Cinema," 
Cineaste, Vol. IV, No. 3—ed.] was the first in France 
after the uprisings in 1968 to have workers present 
their own image of themselves in a commercial 35mm 
film. Karmitz submitted CAMARADES to many 
intensive critiques by working class audiences who 
told him all the ways in which they found the film 
inaccurate. In general, they judged this treatment of a 
young worker’s coming to political awareness as the 
work of an “outsider,” traditional in form and riot a 
complete and just representation of themselves. 
However, as one young worker said in an interview in 
Jeune Cinema (Feb. ’72), “We were reilly very happy 
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that such a film just existed.” 

’ Karmitz’s next film, COUP POUR COUP (BLOW 
FOR BLOW), is one of the few political films dealing 
with a Freiich tppic* to have commercial success in 
France. It is the fictional reconstruction of various 
real strikes that occurred in 1968, here represented 
by women workers occupying a mill and garment 
factory where they sequester the boss. The pro¬ 
tagonists are women workers, some of them young, 
some old, and there are no stars. It’s rare to have 
women, especially in France, as heroines in films on 
some other basis tl^an sophistication and sex. In this 
case the ' women>|4workers are the film. A few 
professional’actors play the “heavy” roles such as 
factory director, union boss, floor manager, etc. 
Before shooting started, the workers criticized 
Karmitz’s script and after their first revision it was 
revised again on location. The cast improvised their 
own dialogue when they thought the script sounded 
unnatural. Some of the scenes were shot with 
videotape ;^d replayed so the workers could judge 
whether the desired naturalness had been achieved. 

The women in the cast had participated in various 
similar retal: strikes and they knew the problems 
working \women would face in the long-term 
occupation bf a factory. The mothers all had to face 
the problein of who would care for their children. 
The unions made no demands for child care and never 
fought to-'gpt women wages equal to men’s. COUP 
POUR COUP shows the CGT as having no room at all 
for any feminist leadership, the one woman union 
representative being a well-dressed, pretty person in 
high heels wfeo does nothing but echo the male head 
of the unibri lopal. Unsatisfactory as they are over a 
long term,' wildcat strikes seem to be the only answer 
for women, ;arid COUP POUR COUP prefigured the 
long Thionviiie strike, in France, where the women 

had to coriduct the strike on their own. 

♦ * » . 
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COUP POUR COUP opens on women sewing in 
an assembly line in a garment factory. The camera 
picks out faces of women on the line and then shows 
the ever-present efficiency expert checking how fast 
they work. The knowledge that these women are not 
actresses but really working women makes these early 
close-ups—of young and old faces alike-^f special 
interest to the audience. One knows that theatrical 
films have not presented this image before. These 
women look beautiful precisely in their uniqueness, 
presented as themselves. 

In the other section of the plant looms clack 
harshly with a noise that follows the women even as 
they go home. The sound track re-introduces this 
noise at various times, sometimes to show the intense 
mental fatigue workers on an assembly line suffer, 
later as an audio-motif to show the insistence of the 
women on strike. 

The clack of the mills changes to the chatter of 
the women in the locker room on pay day, changing 
to go home and in a rush to get to the supermarket. 
From early in the film, there is an insistence that 
these women do double work—an eight hour day as 
factory worker and then all the late-aftemoon and 
evening and early morning, too, as “homemaker.” As 
the shift goes off and they are paid, one woman 
rushes to .the bus stop, having no time to converse a 
few minutes with her friends. She explains in 
voice-off that she has to catch the early bus so she 
can make it to the supermarket and then home. In 
the supermarket, she shops with one baby in the 
shopping cart and another toddler holding onto her 
hand. The loud clack of the looms continues on the 
sound track. This mother is too tired and too rushed 
to get her shopping done to even hear the 
conversation of her child, laughing and talking as he 
walks by her side. The scene changes to the back of 
an old flat where she is hauling now three children, 
one crying, and all her groceries up a flight of rickety 
stairs. Then she has dinner to prepare. Only after 
supper is there quiet, as she stands ironing baby 
clothes on the kitchen table, with the kids playing 
quietly near her on the kitchen floor. Suddenly the 
scene switches abruptly back to the factory. Math the 
assembly line and all its noise. This whole sequence, 
set near the opening of the film, shows the daily 
routine of working mothers, and indicates why the 
occupation of a factory will be more difficult for 
them than it would be for men. 

The image of children becomes a leitmotif for the 
film. After the women have started their strike and 
are occupying the factory, a sympathetic man—a 
fellow worker—comes to the gate to see what he can 
do to help. The woman who’d been shown earlier 
with her children in the supermarket gives the man 
her keys and asks him to take care of her children. As 
the women occupy the factory the first night, they 
build up a strike organization and also share a great 
deal of camaraderie. But they worry about their 
homes. The next day, they again gather by the gates 
under the sign defying the management and announ¬ 
cing to the world, “Factory occupied. The occupants 
are angry. SECOND DAY.” Coming up to the gates, 
hauling a baby buggy and two toddlers, is the young 



man who’d offered to baby-sit. He says he just 
couldn’t manage it. All the women on strike hoot and 
call him a coward. The babies are brought into the 
occupied mill and their mother takes them back into 
a floor manager’s office as she tries to find a place for 
them to stay. Later on, the women turn this office 
into a nursery as more children are brought in. 
Humorously, the children are shown typically 
drawing on walls, making a mess, and needing baths 
and their diapers changed. In a scene critical of the 
union, the local union representative, a woman 
dressed up in a suit and high heels, comes in to 
complain about the mess; the women on shift in the 
nursery ask her to help but she refuses to do anything 
at all. Other scenes show children at strategy meetings 
and finally the older ones takiiig their places outside 
with strikers. 

The issue of children in working mothers’ lives is 
not the main point of the film—women’s ability to 
conduct a strike, even to the point of imprisoning 
their boss, is. All these scenes with children, however, 
show in a cumulative way how the economic system 
fragments working mothers’ lives. The capitalist 
system makes child care somehow different and 
separate firom working in a factory. The reason 
corporations do not want to bring a woman’s two 
labors together is that they would then have to admit 
that child care is part of a woman’s real work and 
that mothers should have both facilities and equal 
pay for this labor that they now do for free. 
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Child care as unpaid labor is specifically a 
woman’s problem, not a man’s, and COUP POUR 
COUP shows very clearly that working women get no 
help from unions in this regard. The women are not 
only oppressed by factory bosses but must also reject 
the union since it refuses to recognize their needs. 
And even on the level of comradeship, a fellow male 
worker wouldn’t handle the same burden of child 
care that was standard for the women. The male head 
of the union local, dressed nicely in a suit and tie, 
comes out to talk to these women, to call them his 
“comrades,” and to try to get them to accept a 
settlement that would let the factory fire the 
militants. We see him on the phone talking to a higher 
union official—also male. This one then phones what 
must be a high-ranking official of the Communist 
Party—all three looking very comfortably middle class 
and handsomely masculine. “Keep on negotiating,” 
the top official says to the union boss. “How would it 
look in your union to have a factory occupied by 
women? Negotiate. Later on you can start separating 
the healthy elements from the sick.” 

Needless to say, COUP POUR COUP was 
offensive to the unions. It does not present all the 
oppressors as men, however, for the time-and-motion 
controller is a woman, as is one of the local union 
heads. In the main body of the film, however, 
women, portrayed by real workers, find themselves 
capable of carrying on their own strike. The camera 
style and sound track, as well as the incident itself, 
dignifies the role of the working woman, who is 
usually underpaid and least respected by management 
&nd union alike. These women’s &ces are seen as 
beautiful. Their dialogue is caught naturally; their 
voices are never ponderous but laughing and joking, 
even during tense moments of the strike. 

At the end of the film, the names of everyone 
who worked on the film appear in alphabetical order, 
their task on the film folloviring their name. The 
credits last about ten minutes and labels like 
“worker,” **cmea8te,*' “painter,” “musician,” “stu¬ 
dent,” “teacher” and “high school student” are used. 
But most of the names are followed by the label 
“oui;nere’’—“woman v/orker.” The audience found 
this list of participants as moving as the film itself and 
stayed throu^^ to the end to applaud even though 
they didn’t know the individual participants at all. 

COUP POUR COUP had a good run in the 
theatres in Paris’ Latin Quarter but has been tlie 
subject of controversy for French radicals and 
conservatives alike. Film journals here criticized it for 
being a film of revolt and not of revolution. They 
reject its politics of spontaneity. COUP POUR COUP 
was denounced by an Establishment film critic in Le 
Monde^ who wrote that it was inciting workers to 
Climes, to the sequestering of bosses (punishable by 
article 341 of the penal code) and that the film was a 
“particularly exasperating provocation.” But as 
Gerard Leblanc pointed out in the April Ecran 72, 
radical cink^tes feel that since COUP POUR COUP 
easily got past France’s political censors, it could not 
be that dangerous; it is noteworthy, in this context, 
that there are some forty French films made by 
militants both before and after May ’68 that have not 


yet been able to get clearance even for the 
non-commercial circuit. When talking about political 
films in France, one must consider the political work 
that could be done with all those films made but 
never publicly seen. 

The problem of political censorship in France is a 
serious one. Political film-makers have to be 
circumspect in order to get a visa fi’om the French 
censors and, thus, French audiences are really not 
used to seeing political critiques of their own 
country. Jean-Luc Godard and Jean-Pierre Gorin, now 
making films in their own names and no longer as the 
Dziga Vertov group, get around this problem by their 
non-realist style, by not referring to actual figures in 
power, which would make the censors uncomfort¬ 
able. Their latest film, TOUT VA BIEN (EVERY¬ 
THING’S OK), cleverly makes its political points by 
showing the fictional sequestration of a factory boss. 
Godard and Gorin do not intend to show “how it 
really was”-tis in COUP POUR COUP-but rather 
they want to present a political analysis of where the 
bourgeoisie in France is at now as well as describe the 
present situation of French intellectuals who can 
remember how “revolutionary” they felt in 1968. 

TOUT VA BIEN was made with Paramount 
Pictures’ money on the basis of the film’s having two 
name stars, Jane Fonda and Yves Montand. The film 
was, of course, finally rejected by Paramount even 
though it is an attempt by Godard and Gorin to speak 
more directly to a bourgeois audience. It is not as 
hard to understand as, say, VENT D’EST (WIND 
FROM THE EAST), but Gorin has said it was made 
to make French liberals squirm. TOUT VA BIEN not 
only has a comprehensible narrative but includes 
scenes and sounds familiar to the middle class. 

The film features Jane Fonda as an American 
journalist and Yves Montand as her husband, a maker 
of advertising films. They visit the imprisoned 
director of a meat packing plant so that Fonda can 
get an interview with him about his being locked in 
his office by his workers. Godard films the plant, the 
Salumi meat company, with long tracking shots back 
and forth across a set that is supposed to be a 
cutaway view of the various rooms on the plant’s top 
end bottom floors. He and Gorin make no effort to 
present the workers or the plant realistically. The set 
is painted bright red and blue and the workers are 
dressed in white aprons stained with the familiar 
Godardian ketchup-color blood. Of course, they use 
aprons while meat-packing but Godard also makes the 
blood stains a symbol of their oppression. 

The local union representative, a laughable little 
fat man, has orie long speech which he reads facing 
the camera, which also catches a photo of Salumi 
meat products and two uncomprehending fellow 
workers in the background. According to Cahiers du 
Cinema, Godard and Gorin took this speech directly 
from the CGT’s union magazine, La vie ouvriere (The 
Worker's Life). To Godard and Gorin, unions simply 
function as a different way of controlling the work 
force. Currently in France, the Maoists are waging 
their strongest battle against the unions and the 
Communist Party, which they see as reformist and 
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TOOT VA BIEN 


never revolutionary. As also shown in COUP POUR 
COUP, TOUT VA BIEN demonstrates how merely 
economic demands on the part of the unions leads 
them into negotiating and settling for higher wages, 
while they capitulate on other demands such as 
worker control or the reinstatement of militants who 
have been fired. These two films, plus the film of the 
, Vincennes collective, SOYONS TOUT, and the Italian 
film, THE WORKING CLASS GOES TO HEAVEN, 
all show militant workers opposing the unions and 
being forced to resort to vvildcat strikes. It is 
interesting to note that this latter Italian film strikes 
French radical film critics as precisely reformist and 
bourgtiois, since it shows an individual worker 
trapped in a vicious cycle with no hope of breaking 
out of the situation by uniting with his peers. 

In TOUT VA BIEN one of the most interesting 
things is the anti-naturalist effect of the long set 
speeches, not delivered naturalistically but spoken by 
people who are obviously acting, and frequently shot 
in one long take with the actor speaking directly to 
the camera. Godard and Gorin make the director of 
the Salumi meat plant an Italian, by implication a 
condemnation of Common Market capitalism which 
has increased the exploitation of European labor. 
This imprisoned factory boss—as interviewed by Jane 
Fondaygives a long speech, the text of which Cahiers 
dll Cinema says comes from a tract entitled Long Live 


the Consumer Society, written by M. Saint-Geours. 
Gorin said that he and Godard see no need to be 
creative and so take texts that already exist. It is a 
humorous parody of the vocabulary of the Establish¬ 
ment mentality and in intent it is similar to the 
speech of the BBC broadcaster in BRITISH SOUNDS 
(released in the U.S. as SEE YOU AT MAO). The 
boss’ speech shows how educated European business¬ 
men have come to terms with Marx (certainly not 
true of their peers in the U.S.). As the manager 
explains to Fonda and Montand why the economy is 
best as it is now, he finds a place for Marx within his 
intellectual rationalization. 11)0 class struggle is passe, 
he says; Marx belonged to the 19th Century and the 
word revolution hjis no .sense now. Today, he 
declares, we have instead “the collaboration of the 
classes in order ,to find permanent material progress.’’ 
And this progress comes not through struggle but by 
equilibrium, adaptation and dialogue. An Ameri¬ 
can equivalent of this kind of thinking would be that 
of John Kenneth Galbraith of the McGovern brain 
trust, whose words echo these same concepts about 
class struggle and revolution being passe . 

In TOIJT VA BIEN, Godard and Gorin want to 
give a schema . jbf. French society as it is, not as it 
should be in some idealistic future. Thus, the workers 
are not given truly revolutionary dialogue either. The 
young militant telling Jane Fonda what the workers 
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are fighting for recites an extract from the Maoist 
review. La Cause du Peuple. In the spectram of the 
French anti-CP Left, La Cause d'l Peuple is a 
Maoist-populist group advocating spontaneous revolts 
and wildcat strikes. Godard and Gorin present the 
militant workers sympathetically in TOUT VA BIEN, 
but only up to a certain point. The film shows the 
futility of a politics of mere spontaneous revolt and 
sees that revolution is a long v/ay off. The film 
journals Cahiers du Cinema and Cinethique also 
condemn the politics—or lack of politics—of “spon- 
taneismey' yet they stand in contrast to Godard and 
Gorin in that they lock for some kind of political 
organization that will lead to the seizure of power. 

The critique of spontaneous demonstrations and 
of short-term political planning is also an implicit 
critique of the kind of radical activity prevalent in the 
U.S.—of anti-war demonstrations, for example. But 
the furor over revisionism and ''spontaneisme'" in 
radical French cinema circles must be understood in 
terms of French politics. In 1945, after the war, later 
during the Algerian crisis, and then in the 1968 
student uprisings, the radical Left felt it almost had 
enough power to bring off a socialist revolution. In 
1945, the Communists had almost 50% of the vote 
but the conservative power blocs united against them. 
During the Algerian crisis, before de Gaulle came to 
power, they had France in a state of chaos by means 
of general strikes. In 1968, again revolution was in 
sight, but in addition to the unity of the bourgeoisie 
against the students, the Communists turned against 
them as well. However, with a long history of 
socialism and a recent history of near-successes, the 
Left in France—unlike the Left in the U.S.—can 
demand a powerful radical political organization that 
aims at the seizure of power. Much has been lost by 
the Left, however, since 1968, and Godard and Gorin 
in TOUT VA BIEN are basically asking French 
intellectuals—“1968—1972: Where are you now?” 

Although they do not think demonstrations and 
revolts sufficient, Godard aiid Gorin in TOUT VA 
BIEN present these revolts in France sympathetically. 
For example, a voice-off reads a list of all the famous 
student revolts while the camera shows a line of 
militant students being rounded up by the police. 
American viewers will be reminded of Columbia, 
Berkeley, San Francisco State, Kent State, etc. In 
addition, TOUT VA BIEN’s most lighthearted se¬ 
quence is of an American-style guerrilla theater group 
creating havoc in a supermarket and after seeing this 
sequence, one cannot go into a Prixunic, a Monoprix, 
or a Uniprix, without chuckling and thinking of the 
filmic event. 

In this sequence, Jane Fonda is trying to prepare 
news broadcasts of political relevance in France, but 
on a level that she knows something about personally. 
So she goes to a supermarket to do an article on 
consumerism. Consumerism is a later phenomenon in 
Europe than in the U.S. Postwar European economy 
centered on reconstruction whereas the American 
economy transferred from wartime to a cold war and 
consumer economy. Europeans resent what they 
consider the Americanization of their everyday 
life—advertising, huge supermarkets, mass-produced 


and uniform goods. They see supermarkets as driving 
out small businesses and signaling the end of fine 
cra.':tsmanship, the end of the fine variety of fruits 
and vegetables that now can be bought in open-air 
markets cn the street. Yet an increasingly corporate- 
controlled consumer economy is a logical develop¬ 
ment of the way the European economy is going and 
although people resent the loss of individuality, they 
want the cheap durable goods available from super 
markets or a better apartment in a huge suburban 
housing project. In this respect, the working class is 
doubly exploited. They must shop at supermarkets 
which are open later and have cheaper goods. 
American style advertising gives a false idea of 
material progress and the accumulation of things 
becomes what a worker can hope for in a capitalist 
economy, rather than real pov/er over production or 
in the state. Godard has taken up this subject in 
several films. His DEUX OU TROIS CHOSES QUE 
JE SAIS D’SLLE (TWO OR THREE THINGS 1 
KNOW ABOUT HER) used the metaphor of prosti¬ 
tution to define v/hat has happened to the working 
class in Paris as they have been moved out to a 
“better life” in huge housing projects in the suburbs. 
And the Dziga Vertov group’s film, PRAVDA, 
defined exactly the same thing happening in Czecho- 
slo'/akia, where the worker is led to accept con¬ 
sumerism as a goal, rather than control over 
economy, politics, and culture. 

The sequence in the supermarket in TOUT VA 
BIEN operas with long tracking shota back and forth 
on customers checking out carts heaped full of goods, 
the name brands standing out distinctly. Godard and 
Gorin significantly include a lot of black customers 
buying things to show them equally exploited by 
consumerism. Two sounds dominate—the cash regis¬ 
ter and a set of chimes. As the cashiers are checking 
all these people out, a group of students come in to 
organize a guerrilla demonstration. They hassle a 
salesman selling the “great classics” by pointing out 
the lies in his books* They fill up carts with 
everything in sight and persuade the customers 
checking things out to take the items back from the 
cashiers, refill their carts, and join in the revolt. The 
sound of cash registers stops. Then the police come in 
and beat people up. In a. witty visual aside, however, 
at the end of one long pan, the camera catches a cop 
snatehing a garment off a rack, a little something he’ll 
take home for himself. 

By presenting the kinds of demonstrations ac¬ 
tually 'lappening in France—lock-ins, student revolts, 
and guerrilla theatre—Godard and Gorin show where 
French radicals are at. And it’s a rather long v/ay 
down from. 1968. Unlike Godard’s previous militant 
films, TOUT VA BIEN treats the position of the 
intellectual critically, but sympathetically. Most im¬ 
portant are the long speeches given to Fonda and 
Montand. Montand, for example, explains how during 
the New Wave he’d thought of himself as a movie 
director who could create something new, but now he 
has come to give up any idea of himself as an artist. 
He sees that he is merely a worker making advertising 
films v/ithin the system that he hates. With the 
knowledge of themselves as workers, just as exploited 
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by the system as the lower classes, Montand and 
Fonda drop the notion of themselves as unique 
individuals who are in the special position of being 
able to be “creative.” They also see that there is no 
such thing as being able to establish a sound 
emotional and sexual relationship in private. Jane 
Fonda realizes that Yves Montand has used the words 
“you” and “I” to talk about them at work but that 
“we” has meant only them together alone, i.e., in 
bed. “I need to have an image of us,” Fonda says, 
“that includes both us at work and also that which 
you think about when you think of us—namely, my 
hand on your penis.” 

As the film ends with the two trying to begin a 
reconciliation, the voice-off sums up: “France 1972. 
They’ve begun to think historically. Each of us is his 
own historian.” Then, as the camera tracks down long 
strips of barren urban land, the sound track plays a 
popular French song about sunshine. The words flash 
on the screen: “MOI-TOI” (“ME-YOU”), and the 
narrator repeats what the militant worker had said to 
Jane Fonda during the strike, “You don’t have to be 
a leftist to think like this.” Once again the visuals 
repeat: “MOI-TOI. FRANCE 1968/1972,” and the 
film ends on the tracking shot of barren urban land. 

The comparison of 1968 and 1972 is sobering and 
perhaps the point most pertinent for American 
audiences who—rather than think of dates—would 


think of places of the last decade: Selma, Berkeley, 
Columbia, Kent State, Jackson State, the 1968 
Democratic Convention, the March on the Pentagon, 
etc. Godard and Gorin show their “stars” coming to a 
painful understanding of where they are now com¬ 
pared to where they were. Although economically 
comfortable, Yves Montand is just as alienated in his 
job as are the production line workers. Urged to 
finish a job faster, he angrily says he can only work so 
fast. For a person in the “middle class,” for the 
professional who must still work in order to pay the 
rent, eat, and get medical care, this understanding is a 
big step from identification with the owners, the 
controllers. Similarly, after having the reasons for the 
lock-in explained to her by the workers and 
understanding their conditions, Jane Fonda finds she 
cannot continue her formerly breezy and self- 
confident radio reports to America. She sees things 
are harder to describe, that glibness was a cosmetic 
for reality. This matches her questioning of her 
marriage: the answers are not as easy as before. Thus 
Godard and Gorin present no answers, not even a 
program. They do not find revolution just around the 
comer, nor ineviteble. TOUT VA BIEN seems to say 
that wildcat strikes or the exploration of psycho¬ 
logical oppression are symptoms of change, rather 
than solutions in themselves, but they are the 
beginning. 




NUMERO DEUX 


Numero Deux 

II Xiimao Deux is the most important him 
Jean-Luc (lodard in nearly a decade—spec 
cally, since 2 ou 3 Choses que je sais J\*llc —c 
should explain at the outset what gives thi 
films privileged places within his oeuvre, h'oci 
ing in 35mm and wide screen on a lictioi 
working-class family, both arc essentially bou 
up in issues of representation, and neither all 
itself to any organised political faction or I 
any Jinks with the Dziga-Vertov Group and 
Jean-Pierre (jorin. Phe point of this distincti 
is that Godard’s pre-eminence has alwa 
stemmed directly from his grasp of the proldei 
of representation—a line of inquiry leadi 
from the jump-cuts of Breathless to the fra 
mented double-images of Numero Deux — 
that his political commitments have always be 
inscribed zeithin this concern; it is higl 
debatable whether he has contributed anyihi 
of value to political thought apart from tl 
context. Yet broadly speaking, the increasi: 
emphasis in his work after 2 ou 3 Choses —in ; 
Chi noise y Weekend y i \- l, Le Gai S avoir ai 
all the subsequent ventures—has until lu 
been more on the ‘signified’ (subject) and less » 
the ‘signifier’ (manner of representation), aw 
from investigation and towards didacticism. 

The l>alance, to be sure, has usually been 
delicate one, and one could argue that a revet 
emphasis in 2 ou 3 Choses periodically threate 


to annihilate the social subject and substitu 
(lodard's questioning consciousness as the foe 
point. But here at least the nicaninj^ of Godarc 
narration is wholly dependent upon ’ll 
accompanying images and sounds, while 
works as diverse as Weekendy Lc Gai Savo. 
I'ent d\\si and J'out vu hien^ ilie central vert 
di.scourses tend to take on a relative autonom 
to a certain extent, one can ‘explain’ these filr 
simply by quoting from them. 

In Nunitho DeuXs however, it is iinpossib 
to disengage the verbal elements from the 
contexts and retain any grasp 4>f their assigm 
meanings—not <>nly because much of ti 
verbiage is unusually obscure, particularly 
isolation from the other elements, hut mo 
centrally becauNe the integrity of the ima^e 
challenged more basically here than befor 
thereby assigning the w’ords a much mo 
lluciuiiting and unstable role. Consider 
few of the strategies at work: 

(i) 'Phe opening shot: on the left, a square • 
dickering red I’V .static; on the right, anorh« 
square, more vertical, framing part of a man 
lace, later replaced by a comparable view of 
woman’s face. (They are the two leadir 
characters actors: Picirc Oudry and Sandrir 
Bairistella.) Between the squares, ami again* 
the surrounding blackness, the words MON, to 
and .SON in a vertical column; opposite the latte 
word is i.MAHE, and to the right of image, so 
again—until the second SON is covered by 
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vidcning of the right square, revealing the rest 
>f Pierre's face, before receding again. I'hen 
MAGE and SON flash on and off like neon signs, 
,o that SON becomes alternately, a personal 
jrondun (‘his/her’) and ‘sound*, depending 
jpon which pair of words it attaches itself to. 
Ml these shifting co-ordinates help to establish 
in unsteady composite image whose ‘meanings* 
ire in a state of perpetual flux. 

(2) Early in the film, Godard appears in his 
Grenoble studio—a full 35mm image—and 
Iclivcrs a monologue, standing on the right in 
profile and semi-darkness beside a I'V screen 
vhich shows him more legibly head on. Shortly 
before the end, he reappears in the studio, 
acting at a tape deck and set of sound controls 
m the left, while Sandrine continues an olf- 
icreen monologue; then she appears silently on 
I TV screen, overhead and funher to the left, 
ipeaking but not in synch with her monologue; 
o the right, on the other side of Godiird, her 
iaughter Vanessa appears on another TV 
icrecn, and his gaze is diverted in her direction. 

(3) More often, we are simply presented with 
wo images at once against a black background— 
.•ither adjacent TV-like squares of varying sizes 
ir one image superimposed over another within 
\ single square. On certain occasions, the latter 
.echnique permits an innovatory use of simul- 
oneous reverse angles, so that we .see Sandrine, 
or instance, turned azvay from the camera in a 
ung shot that is overlapped by a negative close- 
ip of her looking towards another camera. 
Generally speaking, the notion of reverse-angles 
s central to Godard’s ethical position: since 
>atuirine and her family primarily view the 
world outside’ (us) through a TV screen—and 
ignificantly, the only time we sec them all in 
)nc frame is when they’re grouped around an 
)ff-screen set—the tactics of his method are 
:o reverse this procedure. 

(4) The sound-mixing is comparably dis¬ 
ruptive, with various verbal and non-verbal 
.racks repeatedly overtaking, supplanting, inter¬ 
rupting and contesting one another; and much 
IS the visual duplications refer back to TV, the 
iiiral separations are explicitly connected to the 
ise of earphones by various members of the 
'amily, with songs by Leo Ferre playing an 
.‘Specially important role ... At no point do 
hese devices become programmatic, because 
heir functions shift at every turn, with duplica- 
ions, variations and contrasts assuming fresh 
roles of signification in relation to the overall 
.•omplcx of elements. 

*'rhey say “Once upon a time,” ’ Sandrine 
•emarks at one point. ‘Why not “Twice upon a 




time” ?’ Dualisms of various sorts—sound and 
image, documentary and liction, male and 
female, ‘chance* and ‘necessity*—have always 
been essential to Godard, but here he takes the 
process a crucial step further. With one image 
and soundtrack to present or interrogate, he can 
attack his material like a theorem: one image of a 
person is an emblem, a sign, a signifier, an 
arbitrary block of space and time (‘chance’) 
which automatically becomes a postulate 
(‘necessity’). But two contrary images of the 
same person at the same time—a procedure 
already familiar in Cubism—undermines the 
status of each as a premise. Thus with the 
absence of any fixed reference point or nar¬ 
rative guide, everything is thrown open to 
question, including the questions themselves, 
creating a perpetual passage into and out of 
meanings that is kept consistently interesting by 
Godard’s wealth of invention. It is only during 
two extended monologues by the grandfather, 
when sound and image become momentarily 
singular, that the film threatens to grind to a 
halt. 

1 have deliberately postponed a discussion 
of the film’s ‘subject matter’ in order to esrabli.sh 
first the peculiar conditions under which this 
material is approached. A return to 2 ow 3 
Choses may serve as a helpful contrast: while 
the earlier film has a plot (however putative), a 
paraphrasable theme and a carefully defined 
trajectory and fictional time-span, the new film 
offers no such comforts or signposts. All the 
action is centred round the family flat (even the 
few exteriors seem to be shot from windows), 
and the framing is often ‘intimate* to the point 
of ellipsis, with actors and rooms usually caught 
only in fragments. On the other hand, con¬ 
siderable stress is placed on certain factors that 
the former film rigorously excluded—above all, 
the body and its functions. Much is made of 
Pierre’s impotence and Sandrine’s constipation, 
and al! three of the family’s generations are 
presented in terms of ihcir sexuality. If the 
overall ambience of this emphasis often seems 
as puritanical as the reticence of earlier Godaid, 
the intention is nevertheless clear: to represent 
such subjects as the everyday matters they are, 
without any trappings of conventional eroticism, 
and to examine the points of contact between 
these concerns and ‘political’ relationships 
within and outside the family unit. 

Thus while Sandrine remarks ofT-screcn, 
‘Not a film of the left or right, but a film 
before and behind—before is children, behind 
is government,* the screen shows Vanessa’s 
face superimposed over an image of intercourse, 


Pierre entering Sandrine from behind. Clearly 
this can’t be read as a simple joke or statement 
of equivalences, but several potential ‘cells’ of 
meaning interact: Pierre governs Sandrine, 
the government ‘screws’ them both, a child 
derives from their sex together; only later does 
this juxtaposition become justified in narrative 
terms, when we’re told that Vanessa witnessed 
their intercourse, so that in a repeat of this shot 
we read the close-up as a reverse-angle. Else¬ 
where, the couple give a sex lesson to Vanessa 
and her brother Nicolas, and when Pierre 
compares their organs to lips and their inter¬ 
course to talking, Vanessa protests that the act 
is mute—recalling the metaphors of sex and 
language in Godard’s brilliant (and neglected) 
short Anticipation^ which also coniested the 
assurances of a single integral image by situating 
this postulate in the realm of Utopia. 

Not incidentally, it is worth noting that in 
many scenes, sexual and otherwise, a warmth 
between the characters is conveyed that has 
been conspicuously absent from Godard’s 
other w'ork over the past decade. More charac¬ 
teristically, the aim may be ‘scientific’ but the 
methods are generally ‘poetic’ and intuitive, 
usually reaching for the evocative metaphor 
rather than the precise one. In another sex 
scene Sandrine sits on Pierre’s chest, facing 
away from both him and the camera while 
complaining about what she can’t see. ‘My 
mouth sees for you,’ Pierre says, and when she 
asks him what he sees, he begins, ‘Your body 
is like a river . . .* 

A self-parody of the Godard method > 
Perhaps; and there are many such moments. 
But even here, the notion of one image imping¬ 
ing upon another (in this case, an unseen 
reverse-angle) remains essential. And puns and 
metaphors play an analogous role throughout. 
The question is raised whether Sandrine is a 
factory or a landscape—an electrical factory 
with charges and discharges, producing babies 
and meals, or a spectacle to look at, a part of 
society ? When you go to a film, she declares, 
‘you sell out to the producer. Turn on the 
television* and you become an accomplice. . . 
You’re looking for news about yourself when 
what you see is news about others.’ 

Which is Numero Deux ? Sandrine delivers 
these words on a TV screen being watched by 
Godard: does that make him an accomplice ? A 
stand-in for neither the characters nor the. 
spectators but a mediator between these distant 
worlds, he occupies a distinct darkness of his 
own—an extension of the blackness surrounding 
1 V screens and cinema screen alike, contiguous 
with both, identical to neither. All three forms 
of darkness suggest a womb in which meanings 
arc spawned. ‘Before I was born, I w^as dead,’ 
Vanessa copies on a blackboard. ‘Do all little 
girls have holes ?’ she asks her mother w'hile 
taking a bath. ‘Is that where memories come 
out ?’ Simultaneously destructive and con¬ 
structive in its flight back to zero, Numdro 
Deux situates the loss of memory and the birth 
of signification on the same dark and slippery 
but fenile terrain—a factory-landscape where 
anything becomes possible. 

JONATHAN ROSENBAUM 






Dziga Vertov 





The theoretical legacy of Dziga Vertov, one of the originators of 
SoNiet documentary cinema, still remains unexplored. This can be 
explained partially by the silence surrounding his name in Soviet 
cinema criticism during the second half of his life, from the thirties 
onwards. In spite of this, Vertov’s ideas and discoveries in the 
theory of cinematography greatly influenced the development of 
^cinema throughout the world. 

Vertov’s theory of ‘ dne-eye ’, his new camera techniques, ‘ life 
taken by surprise ’ method (ie ‘ candid camera ’)^ and his theory 
of montage w^ere later taken over both by documentary and feature 
film directors. Unfortunately, even in the twenties, many of his 
ideas spread without his name being assodated with them. 

Dziga Vertov (Denis Arkadjedch Kaufman, 1896-1954) was bom 
in Byalistok, Poland. His father was a librarian. Vertov attended 
a Music Conservator)' and later was a student in an Institute of 
Psychiatiy’ and at Moscow University. As a child he loved literature 
and wrote adventure novels, sketches and poetry. Vertov dates his 
fascination, with cinema from his early youth when he first thought 
of the ‘ possibility of documenting sounds ’ or * depicting in words 
and letters the noise of a waterfall, the sounds of a sawmill and so 
on 

From documenting sounds to documenting life - this was the 
ambition that led him to cinema. 

‘ One day in spring 1918 - return from a station. In my ears there 
persisted the gasps and pufiing of a departing train.... Somebody 

curses_ A kiss_Somebody exclaims.... Laughter, a 

whistle, voices, the station bell, the pufiSn of a steam engine. . . . 
Whispers, exclamations, farewells.... And walking away I 
thought: it is necessary to find a machine which will not just 
describe but register, photograph these sounds. Otherwise one 
cannot organise or assemble them. They fly as time flies. Perhaps 
a camera.? To record the visual. To organise not the audible world 
but the visible world? Is that the answer? And at this moment, 
a meeting with Mikhail Koltzov who offered a job in the cinema ’.* 

Together with the journalist and writer Mikhail Koltzov,'Vertov 
made documentary films of the Civil War; directing weekly news¬ 
reels. He also directed a series of war documentaries: Battle for 
Tsaritsyn. The Anniversary of the Revolution, Mironov’s Trial and 
others. At the beginning of 1920 Vertov went with Kalinin to the 
south-east front on VTsIK’s^ agit-train. -The film footage from this 
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journey formed the basic material for two full-length films, Agit- 
train of VTslK and The History of the Civil War. 

From 1922 onwards Vertov directed regular newsreels called 
Kinopravda (cine-truth). In these he incorporated his new concept 
of the way in which news should be treated. In an article ‘ Love 
for the Living Man ’, which was published posthumously, he des¬ 
cribed how this new type of agit cine-periodical was created: 


You see, this newsreel was special - it was always moving, it 
changed from issue to issue. Each Kinopravda was different from 
the previous one. The system of editing changed. The approach 
to the process of filming changed. The character of the captions 
and the way in which they were used changed. Kinopravda tried 
to tell the truth using cinematographic means of expression. 

Slowly but surely the alphabet of film-language was built up in 
this unusual laboratory__ Every day one had to invent some¬ 

thing new. There was no-one to learn from. We were exploring 
unknown ground. Inventing and experimenting, we wrote leading 
articles, feuilletons, dne-sketches and cine-poems with our film 
shots. We tried in every way to justify Lenin’s faith in documentary 
cinema: ‘ The production of new films which are permeated 
with communist ideas and reflect Soviet reality must begin 
with making documentaries 


From then on a group of pupils and followers surrounded Vertov. 
They called themselves * Cine-eye They shot films, dividing the 
subject into separate thematic sequences. To them this was ' raw 
material ’. which would acquire cinematographic significance in the 
process of editing. 

Vertov’s future works form part of the incessant search by 
Russian artists of the ’twenties for new communist aesthetics. 
Vertov created new genres of poetic documentary cinema. The basic 
aim of his films was not only to depict current events in an infor¬ 
mative and chronological manner, but. by splicing documentary 
material, to achieve an association of ideas. In this way he created 
synthesised, dynamic, cinematographic images which expressed 
specific social ideas or themes. 

Vertov’s theory of documentary cinema developed. in close asso¬ 
ciation with the political and aesthetic views of Lef, the revolu¬ 
tionary wing of Russian Futurism, led by Mayakovsky. Dziga Vertov 
belonged to a group of rebellious avant-garde artists who wanted 
to put their work at the service of the revolution. With Lef, he 
believed that ‘ art is not a mirror which reflects the historical 
struggle, but a weapon of that struggle ’.® This led to Lef s theory, 
of the utilitarian function of art, and the duty of art to fulfil social 
demands. The awareness that new ^dal situations require new 
forms of expression made them realise that they had to reappraise 
their aesthetic values. 

Lefists shared the belief of the proletarian writers^ that dieir 























‘creative work should be aimed at forming the psycholog>’ and 
consciousness of their readers towards the communist tasks of the 
proletariat But they gave it a different interpretation. Unlike the 
supporters of gradual evolution in the arts, and unlike the prole¬ 
tarian writers, who called for learning from the classics and pro¬ 
found psychological insights in the creation of ' the living man ’. 
the Futurists and Lefists followed Mayakovsky’s idea of a third 
revolution - a revolution of the spirit, ie revolution in art itself.* 
Lefists reject^ all art of the past because they believed it was bom 
of aristocratic and bourgeois culture and ideology. According to 
them classical literature diverts the reader from essential tasks of 
reality, and provides them with an escape into sterile dreams and 
superfluous psychological and spiritual experience, and for this very 
reason it was unsuitable as an efficient weapon in the hands of the 
proletariat. Instead of manufacturing ‘ aesthetic hashish ’. as they 
called it. they demanded that the centre of literary attention be 
switched from human emotions to the organisation of society, and 
thus they insisted on a transfer from literature of the imagination 
to literature of fact and direct agitation. Thus the main point of 
disagreement in their controversy with the proletarian writers was 
the concept of ‘ how ’. ‘ by what means ’ art should * form the 

psychology and consciousness of their readers directed towards the 
communist tasks of the proletariat 

The specialists will invent a means of getting imaginative 
exoticism from Part)’ history material, or treat it in say. ancient 
Roman or Babylonian tones, or even in the Sergievo-suburbs-icon 
painting style and everyone will feel that art is serving 
revolutionary construction (well of course, look at the themes, 
incidents, characters), while in reality art will be serving a 
philistine escapism from the revolution.^^ 

In their drive to create a new revolutionary art Lefists rejected • 
the impotent pre-war aesthetics, which were appropriate only to 
serve the corresponding pre-war social purposes. For an innovation 
ill fomi appropriate to the tasks of socialist construction Tretyakov 
dismissed the traditionalists’ formula ‘form/content’, ‘what/how*, 
since the forced pedalling of the “ primacy of content ” (ie of a 
completely indeterminate and undifferential phenomenon) was in 
faa realised in a deterioration in form. The “ how ” flew up the 
chimney in its place Tretyakov put forward the Lef formula 
material-purpose-fo^thing ’ and ‘ activation of each part sepa¬ 
rately . The new socialist reality required ‘ an orientation towards 
the material, a focus on material in its most raw form - the 
memoir, the diary, sketch, article, outline But by itself raw 
material can only serve an informative purpose. To make it the 
mouthpiece of new social and poUtical ideas, ie agitation, it is 
essential to work out new formal devices to create ‘ an aggressive 
dass-active art , * art/life-building. art/activisor, art/agit ’. 


With this as their aesthetic credo - the fixation of fact and 
agitation — Lef put the main emphasis in the dnema on the role 
of the documentary, ie pragmatically orientated, topical agit films. 

as opposed to so called * entertainment ’ films or ’ dnematic belle- 
lettres ’. 

Dziga Vertov started his work in the cinema *by declaring war on 

feature films — a herd of old-dothesmen, adept at selling their 
rags 

W E hereby announce that old films, romantidst, theatricalised, 
and such like films are leprous. 

Do not go near them! 

Do not touch them with your eyes! 

Beware - dangerf 
Infectious. 

• » 

« / 

WE affirm the future of cinema by rejecting its present.'^ 

Vertov made this statement in the first public announcement of 
his programme, the manifesto ‘ WE which was published in 1922 
in Kinofot, the magazine edited by the theoretidan of Constructiv¬ 
ism. A. Gan. Both the essence and the formulation of this manifesto 
are reminiscent of the early dedarations of the Futurists. Vertov 
himself said that the manifesto was a re-statement of ideas he had 

already expressed in 1919 In the Manifesto on the Disarmament of 
Theatrical Cinematography. 

Soviet dnema critics usually interpreted Vertov’s total rejection 
of acted films^’* as the protest of a sodally-consdous, communist 
artist against the domination of bourgeois melodrama and American 
Westerns and thrillers on the Soviet screen. Doubtless this was the 
position in Soviet cinema at the beginning of the ’twenties. In the 
period of NEP” commerdal cinema immediately became more 
active and private cinemas opened which wanted to attract the 
public only for the sake of profit. As a result of their efforts 
the magnanimous image of the American millionaire-hero glim¬ 
mered in the stem hearts of the Russian proletariat Left-wing 
artists understood this to be the intensification of the class struggle 
on the ideological front. This issue evoked a sharp protest' from 
those who worked in both feature and documentary films. A resolu¬ 
tion which included this matter was taken at the 12th Congress 
of the RCP (B) in April, 1923: 

During the new economic policy the number of cinemas, the films 
shown in them and the size of audience grew extensively. 

Since either old Russian films or films of West European production 
are shown, the cinema in actual foct propagates bourgeois 
influence and tends to demoralise the wor king masses.^ 

Even after this resolution most of the money allotted to cinema- 
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tography was spent on making feature films. Documentary cinema 
was left a purely informative function, or had a subsidiary role in 
popularising various fields of knowledge. 

Soviet docimientary film had to wage a long struggle for the 
right to an independent existence and for the recognition of the 
intrinsic artistic value of its methods. Clearly in the ’twenties 
Vertov’s rejection of acted films cannot be explained simply by 
disgust at the trite and the empty. After all, at this time the best 
films of Soviet directors such as Eisenstein, Kuleshov. Pudovkin 
and Dovzhenko were being released. In fact, Vertov directed his 
most \iolent attacks of that period at the so-called ‘ intermediate 
trends ’ in cinematography, which combined both feature and 
documentarj' techniques. V’ertov included Sergei Eisenstein’s works 
in this category'. He believed that such ‘ surrogates ’. ‘ acted films 

r s ’. as he called them, constituted the 
gravest danger to the * purity of “ Cine-eye One ought to look 
for an explanation of Vertov’s rejection of ‘ acted ’ cinema in two 
closely interwoven directions. He fought for the creation of a truly 
militant and revolutionary cinematic art which would ‘ explore and 
scrutinise reality with a film camera 

Our immediate task is to see and hear life, to note its 
convolutions and its breaks, to catch the crackle of the old 
bones of life under the press of the Revolution, to watch the 
young Soviet organism growing, to fix and organise the 
separate typical phenomena of life in a whole, in essence and 
in conclusion.'*® 

Secondly, Vertov committed himself to work out the specific 
characteristics of cinema as a new medium, pwassessing its own 
unique means of expression and sources of influence on the viewer 
which are present only in cinema and in no other art. * Everyone 
who lives his art searches for the essence of its techniques 
Vertov wrote in 1922. The primary aim of his work was the 
theoretical analysis and implementation of the most effective 
means of achieving an impact on a new audience, an audience 
produced by the revolution. 

Reminiscing about his journey vnth the VTsIK train. Vertov 
described the reaction of an unsophisticated audience to the agit- 
material imposed on them: 

Not only the painted-up Cossacks depicted on the sides of the 
train were called ‘ actors ' by the peasants - so were the horses, 
if only because they were incorrectly shoed in the drawing. 

The more remote the place, the less the peasants tried to grasp 
the overtly-agit meaning of the drawings. They examined each 
drawing carefully and each figure separately. Whenever 1 asked 
them whether they liked the drawings they would answer: ‘ We 
don’t know, we are ignorant folk, illiterate This, however. 


does not prevent the peasants, w'hen talking to one another, 
from laughing at the horse ‘ actors ’ unequivocally. 

A Film-Show in a Village 

1920 .1 am a director of a cinema train. We give a performance 
in a remote station. There is a drama on the screen - Reds and 
Whites. The Whites drink, dance and kiss their half-dressed 
women. When they take a break they shoot Red prisoners. The 
Reds are underground, they are at the front. The Reds fight, 
conquer, and take all the drunken Whites and their women as 
prisoners. 

The content is all right, otherwise why would they release 
dramas of the same pattern for the fifth year running? The 
audience are illiterate or barely literate peasants. They cannot 
read t.he titles. They cannot grasp the meaning of the film. 

They examine separate shots like the pictures on the painted 
train. Indifference and disbelief. This still unspoilt audience 
does not understand the conventions of theatricality. ‘ The 
madam ’ remains the madam for them, no matter what peasant 
clothes she may be shown in. These people are seeing the 
cinema screen for the first or second time, they still don’t 
understand the taste of * cine-spirits ’, and when real peasants 
appear on the screen after the ‘ sugary actors ’ of the drama, 
they all liven up and try to look behind the screen. A real 
tractor about which they know only by hearsay crosses the field 
and ploughs it in a few seconds before the audience’s eyes. 
Chatter, shouts, questions. * The actors ’ are forgotten. Now 
there are real things and people on the screen. There is not a 
single false threatrical movement to unmask the screen, to 
remove the peasant’s trust. This sharp boundary between the 
reception of drama and documentary was noticeable whenever a 
first, second or third film was being shown - everywhere where 
poison had not yet penetrated deeply, where a demand for the 
venomous sweetness of fictional drama made up of kisses, sighs 
and killing had not yet been created. 

‘ Petrushka ’ or Life 

This was at the time when only the outlines of the movement 
of ‘ Cine-eye ’ were drawn, when we had to decide whether we 
should keep up with feature cinema, and produce ‘ cinematic 
spirits ’ together with the rest of the cinema director’s 
‘ brotherhood ’ - a profitable business and permitted by law - 
or whether we should declare war on feature films and begin to 
construct cinematography anew. ‘ Petrushka ’ or life?, we asked 
audiences. ‘ Petrushka the hopelessly infected answered. ‘ We 
know about life already - we don’t need life. Hide life, boring 
life from us ’. ‘ Life ’, those who were not hopelessly infected 
and those who were not at all infected answered. ‘ We don’t 
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liius Verti)v believed ibit nos snould uivide toe probletti of 
ifliluencjog Uie viewer into two p.arts; in the first place, what 
kind of viewer are we considering, and secondly, what kiml of 
influence do we have in mind. A him based on doimiu'juury 
nvarecjiil has a sobering effect ijn an comptod by nctional 

'Irama, and their taste wdl inevitably be shocked by the straight¬ 
forwardness of the him and its unenibellished presentaiion of 
reality. At the same time. Vertov is convinced that this is the only 
correvTt way to tlie hearts of the illiterate working and peasant 
masses; ‘ their education, their habits b^gin with those things 
which wt show them 

One can. of course, observe in this a naivete and oversimpltfna* 
^tion of the problem which is typical for the period. It is abo 
pariially an attempt to refute the criticism that many of liis 
expeiiments in form rer'taincd unintelligible to the wide masses 

because nf their exce.ssive symbolic complexity. 

In the ci>\iri'2 of his argument against acted films, Vertov com¬ 
pared his own principles of tgit based on visual presentation of 
itWterii! with conseuuent j)eTSu:iSvan of tne audiences - ihiis 
appealing to the consciou.sness of the audience - to ihi methods 
uf fictional drama. The latter i.s tneic manipulation of the audience, 

’ it shows the audience romantic, detective or social fairy-tales , 
which are sufficiently skslhil and convincing to intoxicate the 
.audience and then to insinuate into his subcoiuscious some thought 

or ivk i ’.** 

! he next stage of Ve/iov’s programme was to free the cinema in 
• its - afly development tr<5!n an arLisiitally uajustiflt'J syiifhe.i> vsith 
other forms of art, ie theatre and literature. In his opinion, all 
feaiuie films were created around a literary skeleton, furndshed 
with cin^maric illustrations; . 

WE clean ‘ dne-eye ’ from its hangers-on, music, literature and 
theatre, we .search for our own rhythm, stolen from nowhere. 
r«nd we find it in the movements of things. 

W£ invite: 

- out - 


from (he sweet embrares of the romance, 
from the venom of the psyihologicai novel, 
from the paws ot tin' theatre Jif lovt'rs. 
turn your backs on the music. 


- out - 


into the open field, into space with four dimensions (t plus 


time), into the search for our own material, ouc own measure 
an*! rhythm.** 

Breaking away from the old cinema which blindly copied the 
artistic patterns of literature and the theatre, Vertov saw the 
specific characteristics of the dnema as the d>'nainics of move¬ 
ment and the ability of the cinema ‘ to realise the unrealisable in 
life This made it csseniial to crcire an alphabet of dnema- 
languagc - a system of signs which w'ould organise ‘ the chaos of 
objects moving in space ’ on the screen. Out of this the idea of 
‘ Cine-eye ’ developed -- Vertov’s complex theory of cinema. 

Vertov sees innate possibilities in the film camera of a funda¬ 
mentally new perception of the world, hitherto unknown to man. 
Until now* the film camera was completely subordinate to the 
human eye, copying its work and ’ the better the copying, the more 
highly vvas the shot considered Rut man’s eye is imperfect. The 
film tameri. whose technical possibilities of ‘ seeing * can be per¬ 
fected without limit, must come to the help of the human eye and 
emible it * to see the invisible and to bring order to the chaos of 
visual phenomena surrounding it. Ihus, for example, the spectator 
at a boxing match or ballet haphazardly moves Ws eyes from the 
whole group to separate faces, separate movements. With the help 
of the film camera, the ‘ cine-eye *, the eyes of the spectator can 
be moved consecutively onto those details or those moments of 
inion ivhirh it is essential to see: 


I am the ciacma-eye. I am a mechanical eye. I, a machine, can 
show you the world as only I can see it. From to-day 1 liberate 
mysdf forever from human immobility. I am in perpetual 
tnoii-m, I appriiach and move aw ay from objects. I creep up to 
ihem. I climb onto them, I move alongside the muz^e of a ; - 

running horse, I tear into the crowd at full speed, I run before 
the fleeing soldiers, I tip over onto my back. I ascend with 
aeroplanes. I fall and rise together with falling and rising 
bodies. 

Here am 1. the camera, rushing about guided by a resultant 
force, manoeuvring in the chaos of motions, fixing motion from 
motion in the most ctrmplex combinations. Freed from the 
obligation of 16-17 frames a second, freed from the limits of 
time and space, I can contrast any points in the universe. 
w herever I might fix them. 

My way leads to the creation of a fresh perception of the 
world. And this is how 1 can decipher a new world unknown to 

you.** 

In this direction one of the first of Vertov’s experiments was to 
achieve slow motion on the screen, using a ‘ rapid eye , (running 
the camera abnormally fast during shooting). Flis camera-man, 
Kiufroan. filmed Vertov jumping from a building in a Moscow 



yard. When the film is projected onto a screen one can follow the 
changes in feelings and expressions on the jumping man’s face. 
Thereafter the * rapid-eye ’ was enriched by a whole series of 
camera techniques. At the same time Vertov broke with the exist¬ 
ing convention of obligatory motivation of montage development of 
perspective. It was considered that a given cinematic event should 
be provided with an appropriate cause. Thus a shot taken from 
above could only be shown on the screen if it was preceded by a 
shot of a man looking down from above. Vertov, without any 
warning, unexpectedly inserts close-up shots of faces, of objects 
filmed from strange angles. In order to achieve the most vivid 
impressions, he fought the existing perception of things, trying to 
violate the current canons of dnema, to turn and present pheno¬ 
mena from a new point of view. In this way, liberated from spatial 
and temporal lunits, ‘ the dne-eye ’ fixes living phenomena on the 
film. Its work is aided by the dneaste/pilot, the dneaste/engineet 
who afterwards edits the documentary material caught on film ’. 

* Cine-eye ’ = dne-see (to see through the film camera) -I- cine- 
write (to write on the film with a camera) + dne-assemble (to 
create a montage).*’ ‘ The result of this sort of combined action of 
the liberated and perfected camera, and of the strategic brain of 
man directing, observing and taking stock of things, is a noticeably 
fresher, and therefore more interesting, presentation of even the 
most ordinary things ’.** 

Vertov defines different camera techniques - slow motion, film¬ 
ing with a moving camera - tracking shot, filming from unexpected 
angles, with a hidden camera, filmin g when the subject’s attention 
is distracted, ' candid camera ’, running the sequence backwards 
(‘ the negative of time ’). animated stills, micro- and macro-filming. 
X-ray filming, etc as ‘ microscope and telescope of time ’ as ‘ the 
possibility of seeing without boundaries and limits ’, as ’ the pos¬ 
sibility to make the invisible visible, the vague clear, the Jiidden 
apparent, to unmask the disguised, to expose the acting in life, 
to turn lies into truth, ie dnema-truth (that is the truth extracted 
by means of cinematography, by means of the ** dne-eye ”.’®* 

In his work Vertov paid much attention to filming unawares and 
‘ candid camera ’ espedally when depicting human behaviour. This 
often required spedal technical equipment — ‘ invisible cameras. 
sup>er-sensitive films, flashlight cameras, films for night time and 
also soundless cameras (vision plus sound), the perpetual readiness 
of the camera to film instantaneously 

In one of his speeches in 1929 Vertov recalled how, during the 
shooting of someone else’s film, he would film the actors at the 
very moment the other director stopped filming. The actors were 
still totally involved in their roles but they had already stopped 
‘ acting *. Later it turned out that Vertov’s shots were much more 
authentic than those taken by the other director. 

To remove man’s mask and expose the discrepancy between 


words and thoughts in real life the camera must penetrate reality 
at those moments when man completely reveals himself. Only 
then will the film camera succeed in pinning dowm the truth, 
mstead of presenting a performance as if it were the true behaviour 
of man. When Vertov read about a bank cashier who turned out 
to be a thief, he made the following comment in his diary: * If 
dnema-truth is the truth shown by means of “ dne-eye ”, a shot 
of the cashier will be true to “ dne-eye ” only if his mask is 
removed and behind it one can see the thief 

Vertov regarded the ‘ slices of life ’ caught on film as a kind of 
raw material , which was as necessary to the documentary film 
director as a note-book to a writer or sketches to a painter: 

Kinopravda is made from material in the same way as a house 
is made from bricks. One can build a stove or the Kremlin wall 
and many other things from bricks. And from film material one 
can construct various dne-things. Just as good bricks are 
needed for a house, good film material is required to assemble 
dne-things. This entails a serious approach to documentary 
shots — the factory of dne-material, where life comes through 
the camera-lens and does not disappear forever without a trace, 
but leaves an exact and inimitable record.** 

One must handle this extracted material with care and respect - 
it is the irreplaceable witness of time. For this purpose he proposed 
that spedal documentary laboratories be formed - ‘ factories of 
facts ’ - stores of documentary films in which raw material, the 
product of enormous labour, would be kept catalogued according 
to chronology and subject matter. Unused film footage is not waste 
- it is the artist’s raw material for future films. 

Vertov’s way of working on documentaries often evoked attacks 
and critidsm as the recording of the acddental taken at random 
from life. The critics rebuked him for not working from a film- 
script. not realising that Vertov’s method consisted in ‘ the 
assembling of slices of life towards a theme, and not the reverse ’.** 
Thus instead of selecting shots according to an 0 priori elaborated 
plan, Vertov’s system wa.s to observe and record life ‘ just as it is ’. 
and only then to draw conclusions from his observations. Vertov 
explained that writing a scenario for a documentary film is like 
writing an account of living conditions of the unemployed before 
these conditions have been investigated. In this case one can only 
outline an approximate plan of action. This kind of preparatory 
plan is usually the first step in Vertov’s multi-stage system of mon¬ 
tage. ‘ Cine-eye * theory understands montage in the broad sense 
of the word - as the whole process of producing a film, from the 
moment of choosing a subject to the release of the film onto the 
screen. It begins with thorough research of all documentary 
material related to the chosen subject: manuscripts, books, news¬ 
paper clippings, photographs or bits of film already made. On the 












basis of all ihis materia! a selection is made of the most valuable 
data to create the outline of the theme. This is not a static plan - 
it develops and changes in the process of further work. It is con¬ 
stantly measured against the reality, which it should reflect. It is in 
constant interaction with current events, which cannot be fore¬ 
seen: ‘ It is not enough to film slices of truth. One must assemble 
these slices so that the whole also represents the truth ’.** 

The ' cine-eye ’ theory presupposes six consecutive stages of 

montage; 

montage during observation - the orientation of the naked 
eye in any place at any time; 

2. montage after observation — the mental organisation of 
what has been seen on the basis of its characteristic features; 

3. .montage during filming - the orientation of the camera-eye 
in the place investigated in point 1; adaptation to new con¬ 
ditions; 

4 montage after filming - a rough editing of the film accord¬ 
ing to its basic features. Determining what bridging shots are 
required; 

5. estimation on sight (the hunt for missing sequences) - the 
instantaneous orientation in any visual circumstances to catch 
the necessary’ bridging shots. Extreme attentiveness. Military 
drill - estimation on sight, speed, attack; 

6. final montage ~ the discovery of minor hidden themes 
amongst the major ones. The reorganisation of all the material 
in the best order. The discovery of the pivot of the cine-thing. 
Co-ordination of similar shots and, finally, the mathematical 
calculation of montage sequences.®" 

The last three stages represent montage proper - editing. This 
means that every shot, every film scene acquires a distinct artistic 
expression and a particular significance only in combination with 
other shots. The difference between a film still and a photograph 
is that whereas the latter is a thing in itself, the former is a sign 
which functions only in the system of signs of dnema-language. 
The specific characteristic of cinema and the origin of its impact 
on the viewer lies not in the content of given shots, bur in the 
combination of these shots m montage or editing. Vertov based his 
system of editing on a theory of intervals, ie, the replacement of 
one shot by another, the w’ay nvo shots are spliced together, in 
his manifesto WE ke explained that the ‘ cine-eye ’ method is the 
art of organising essential movements of objects in space, the 
search for ‘ the inner rhythm of every object 

The material - the elements of the art of movement - is the 
intervals (the replacement of one movement by another) and not 
the movement itself. They (the intervals) lead the action to its 
cinematic resolution. The organisation of movement is the 
. organisation of its elements, ie, the organisation of the intervals 


into phrases. Every phr.ise has its rise, its plateau and its fall 
(which are obvious to a certain degree). A whole work is 
constructed from phrases, just as phrases are constructed from 
intervals of movement.** 

Later Vertov developed this theory, giving a more detailed 
description of the way in which one shot is to be replaced by 
another, one visual impression by another and of the rules of 
organising shots amongst themselves: The editor must take the 
following interrelationships into account: 

1. the interrelationship of close-up and distant shots; 

2. the interrelationship of angles; 

3. the interrelationship of movements within a shot: 

4. the interrelationship of light and shade; 

5. the interrelationship of film speeds. 

Depending on the combination of these interrelationships, the 
editor determines; 1. The order of sequences; 2. The duration 
of each sequence (in metres, in frames), ie the time each 
separate shot is seen. At the same time, apart from movement 
between shots (intervals), between two sequential shots, one 
must consider the visual relationship of each separate shot to all 
the other shots which take part in the ‘ montage battle ’. The 
editor’s most difficult and must important task is to find the 
most strategic route for the eyes of the viewer amongst all the 
interactions, inteiattractions and interrepulsions of the shots.*' 

Vertov's experimental work in editing overlapped with the pre¬ 
vious and simultaneous disccvenes of directors of acted cinema, 
like Kuleshov, Eisenstein, Puclovkin. At that time it w'as already 
known that montage creates the possibility of parallel and simul¬ 
taneous actions - chat is, that actions can occur in different parts 
of the world and at different times and yet in the film they would 
be gathered together. 

From opening windows, people looking out of them, galloping 
cavalry, signals, little boys running, water spouting from a 
blcwn-up dam, the even steps of rhe infantry, one can edit the 
celebration, let us say. of the construction of a power station, 
asm the occupation of a peaceful town by the enemy.** 

Mthough these devices were already widely used in feature films 
for different purposes and in different combinations, such ‘ tricks ’ 
were inconceivable in documentaries. E. S’rilova, Vertov’s wife, 
assistant and editor of all his films, .applying to join the ‘ cine- 
eye ' group in 1924. said: ‘ I can state with assurance that no one 
has paid any attention to documentaries. In my opinion it has 
never even entered the head of a single director that documentary 
material can be edited into montage, that documentary material 

is life ’.** 
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Vertov enriched existing dnemadc technique and interpreted it 
in an original way. and he was the first director in Russia to use 
it in documentaries. He wanted his films, which were constructed 
from documentary material, to function not as a mere reflection of 
reality, but as its conscious interpretation by cinematographic 
means. To this end he considered it artistically justifiable to intro¬ 
duce new spatial and temporal relations into documentaries. For 
example, in one of his early works, the 13th issue of Kinopravda, 
in honour of the 5 th anniversary of the October revolution, he 
created, by means of montage, a synthesised cinematic image - the 
funeral of revolutionary heroes who had died in the fight for 
Soviet power: on the screen one sees the burial of men killed at 
Astrakan (taken in 1918). graves are filled up in Kronstadt (taken 
in 1921), the guns fire in memory of the soldiers who fell in 
Petrograd (1920). Muscovites stand silently with bared heads 
on the banks of the Moskva river (1922).^° In the same way the 
scene of drunken women dancing was created in the film Cine-Eye 
•> it n2S assembled from footage shot in diflerent villages at 
different times. The cross-cutting technique allows the artist to 
achieve a convincing synthesised impression of an event, or a 
synthesised image of a person, combining the features of many 
different people. In The Lullaby the mother rocking her baby 
who is the narrator of the film turns, in the course of the film, 
into a Spanish, a Ukrainian, a Russian and an Uzbek mother. All 
the same, it is as if there was one mother in the film. The image 
of the mother is divided amongst several faces. The image of the 
little girl in this film is also formed from the images of a series 
of faces. * It is not a mother who is before us - but the Mother, 
not a little girl - but the Girl. . . . One can really understand this 
only directly from the screen. Not a man - but Man! 

Vertov also used elements of photo-montage, paralleling work 
in this field by the Soviet artist Rodchenko, and John Heartfield 
in Geun^y. The technique of photo-montage was aimed at show¬ 
ing either simultaneous actions, or at singling out details from 
the general picture or was used to bring together and contrast two 
or more facts. 

Vertov not only ignored chronological order from time to time, 
but in some of his works he preferred poetical connections (rela¬ 
tional editing) to logical ones, in order to make a stronger intel¬ 
lectual or emotional impact. In order to define their artistic func¬ 
tion and significance, the examples of such coimecdons would 
have to be examined in the context of the film in which they 
appear, bearing in mind the. characteristics of the specific genre 
(a topic vast enough to require a separate article). One should also 
remember that Vertov always insisted that his method was that 
of the communist artist, and was different from the objectivist 
approach to documentary material: *We are here to serve a 
specific class - workers and peasants. . . . We ace here to show 


the world as it is and to explain the bourgeois structure of the 
world to the workers The director explained many scenes in 
his films by his wish ‘ to open the eyes of the people to the con¬ 
nection between social and visual phenomena He gave this as 
an explanation, for example, of the episodes in the film ' Cine-eye 
when a loaf of bread turns back into rye and a joint of meat turns 
back into a cow. ‘ By revealing the origin of objects and bread 
the camera graphically demonstrates to every worker that he him¬ 
self produces everything and consequently, that they belong to 
him 

In bis time Vertov’s work was often criticised for such free 
interpretation of documentary material, which led to a distortion 
of facL A controversy about the permissible degree of subjective 
interpretation of factual material by an artist appeared in the pages 
of Lef. It was primarily concerned with Lef's attitude towards 
aaed/unacted films. Tretyakov questioned whether Vertov’s films 
could be called pure documentary: * Pure documentary is the 
editing of facts simply in terms of the actuality and social signifi¬ 
cance. When a fact becomes a brick in a construction of a different 
kind - the pure documentary concept disappears, everything 
depends on the montage The literary critic, script-writer and 
theoretician of Formalism, Viktor Shklovsky, also reproached 
Vertov for violating the laws of documentary cinema. In an article 
‘Where is Dziga Vertov going?’, he wrote: ‘Documentary films 
require titles, dates. . . . Dziga Vertov cuts documentary films. In 
this respect his work is artistically not progressive. ... I want to 
know the number of that steam engine which lies on its side in 
Vertov’s picture Vertov answered his critics, insisting on the 
right of documentary films to function not as * documentary 
minutes ’. but to analyse and synthesise facts. There is no doubt 
that all the data concerning material which has been filmed should 
be kept in a film library. It should be available to directors. ‘ it 
should serve as a valid documentation for the editor, as a guide 
for the correct montage route ’. * But this does not mean, of course, 
that the editor is obliged to present all this data in his films as an 
appendix to each shot *.*' 

In this controversy a certain lack of appreciation and under¬ 
estimation of Vertov’s innovations was apparent. This innovation 
manifested itself, apart from his other achievements, in his elabora¬ 
tion and creation of new genres of documentary films. The variety 
of genres in his work can be seen even in the titles and subtitles 
of some of his films. The Anniversary of the Revolution (historical 
documentary); The opening of the Tomb of Sergii Radonezhsky 
(dne-sketch); Agit-train of VTslK (film journey); Lenin’s Kino¬ 
pravda (Cine-poem); Mon with a Movie Camera (cine feuilleton); 
Cine-eye (candid camera); Symphony of the Donbass; Three songs 
of Lenin. Tlius it is obvious that Vertov did not confine himself tc 
methods of reportage, but interpreted the concept of documen- 






tary more widely. His experiments m iorm always onginatea 
from the specific characteristics of the genre chosen. In this con¬ 
nection. it is worth looking at the film Man with a Movie Camera. 
which suffered the sharpest attacks of the critics for its excessive 
use of formalist devices. But if it seems that the means are more 
transparent in this film than the aim, it is only because Vertov 
wished to acquaint the viewer with the means, to expose all the 
technical devices known to him which are conventionally hidden. 
He maintained that while working on this particular film, he had 
the following intention: * in our . . . garden we grow' different 
fruit, different films. Why shouldn’t we make a film about cinema- 
language, the first film without words, requiting no translation 
into other languages, an international film?’^* At the same time, 
he tried in the same wav to show' the behasiour and actions of a 
man with a film camera in different situations. That role was 
‘ played ’ by Vertov’s brother, camera-man Michael Kaufman. 


♦.Vertov always regarded this work as the creation of ‘ filrn-produc- 
ing films ’. He ascribed his later artistic achievements, w'hich were 
acknowledged by the critics, to the discoveries which arose out of 
this experimental film. He mainLa.ined that the critics who praised 
some o.( his films highly, while slating others, failed to appreciate 
the intrinsic relationship between such films as Cine-eye (candic 
nunera) and Ktwpvavda (newsreti). 


There is no such uiins as ‘ cine eye ’ ’hir the of cuitr 

W** 

' car.did cau.ena ’ for the- sake cf ‘ candid car'cra ’ or hidden 
cameras for ths sake of hidden camens. Tb’S not a 
Kogrmrime, it is the means. Kinoprai'da, which w'os .aceept'»d hv 
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Aiiu ' cuic-t'};; ’, Vcuuv said, involves ‘ every' cinematic 

every cinemadc irsvendoii, cvsry device and method '-vhirh helps 

one lO disco *fet ai)d :-.hcv/ the tnitli 


Clearly, the turriing point in Vertov’s lif? and career in the 
mid-thirties, when he was no longer allowed to make his owm 
films (his last independent film Luilaby was released in 193/). 
largely be attributed to changes in Soviet caikural policy, ie tighter 
control by increasingly bureucratised administrative bodies over all 
artistic activity in the country. Ail the artistic groups of the 
twenties were now dissolved and replaced by Unions of Writers, 
Film Workers, etc. Artists of different outlooks and aesthetic trends 
were now to be united under centralised leaderships. 

There was no room left for the genuine and stimulating con¬ 
troversy among Soviet artists so characteristic of the twenties. 
Together with other outstanding masters of the Soviet cinema 
Dziga Vertov had to defend his artistic methods against charges of 
formalism. 

After condnualiy failing to get approval for a number of his 


own projects, Vertov ended up working as a newsreel editor - an 
activity which by then offered no scope for the experimentation 
characteristic of his early years. 

Unfortimately even now many Soviet cinema critics and film 
directors tend to explain Vertov’s silence in the last two decades 
of his life as ‘ a creative crisis ’. Vertov, they speculate, ran out 
of ideas, his narrow mechanical conception of montage was no 
longer fitted to cope with the growing demands of the day. . . . 

Vertov’s diary sheds some light on the atmosphere which sur¬ 
rounded him at the time: . . 100 per cent frost of distrust from 
the army of distributors, 100 per cent frost from those at the top 
of the administrative ladder 

Relentless public denunciations, bureaucratic arbitrariness, 
deliberate dispersal of the ‘ cine-eye ’ team, and gossip, w'ere even¬ 
tually too much for him. In his diary for 1945 V>i..3v rejoices at 
the repubiication of Mayakovsky’s work and then adds bitterly: 


It is a good thing that he was not a film director A film cannot 
be preserved in manuscript. Originals don’t exist. Working 
copies are mutilated. Unreleased .films are either stolen in bits 
and pieces or die unknown at one stage or another. The idea, 
the treatment, the script j.s the only surviving copy or the 5!m.®^ 

A man of rare ccasisrenry and p"mciple, Vertov .rerused re com 
in his v^orle 

If ST. a»iist is so hun£;^y for creative work ib-if he can no 
longer sustain the terture of vvaitinp. the torrtire of standing 
idle, and If he t’ en shamefacedly agrees *^0 make a film in 
•ibvic'''."T hopeless conditior.s — ’n* mskp? 0 mistake, . . 


% r 


1, myocii, O-ii icrri’oly hinvgry fc: 'vorh, Tlus is. an artiat’r 
of coui. e. Food vyanders arourd me. surrounds me. If 1 depended 
cniy oa a pen and paper. ’ •vc ’-’’3 write endlrssk/. day and night. 
But I have '.c ‘.vrii'" v.-itb 1 rnovi? camera writ®, not nn paper bi.*t 
on film. My work depends on a whole series of orgaiiisadonal and 
technica: factors. 

I must win my rights in my work. Aed if I cannot get anything 
from this administration, or that governing body 1 vrill still not 
surrender. Don’t we all remember v.'hat Mayakovsky said in a 
similar situation: ‘ Governing bodies come and go, art remains ‘.®* 


Hotes 

1. This term seems to me a more aocuiute translation of dsd &UKian 
‘ zhizn’ vrasplokh ie filming of ‘ life as it is ’ than * life slap-up ’ 
previously used in Screen (Winter 1971/72 vl2 n4). 
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i Vertov, D. Statii, Dnevniki, Zamysly, Izd. Iskusstvo, Moscow 
1966, p73. This is the only existing collection which contains in a 
chronological order some of Vertov’s articles and speeches (part 1), 
excerpts from his diaries (part 11) and scripts and treatments for his 
films. Edited and with an introduction by S. Drobashenko, the 
collection systematises the evolution of Vertov’s ideas of documen¬ 
tary cinema as well as highlighting many important aspects of his 
personality, life, conditions of work and professional experience. 
There is also a monograph in Russian by N. P. Abramov, Dziga 
Vertov, Moscow, 1962; translated into Italian (Rome, 19M) and 
Frendi (Lyon, l^S) with the same title. Both books have Vertov’s 
filmography. 

At present Vertov’s widow, E. Svilova is preparing for publication 
in Moscow recollections of Vertov by his friends and colleagues. 

X Op eit Vertov, I, p73. 

4. VTsIK - Vserossijskij (Vsesojuznyf) TsentroTnyf Ispolniternyj 
Kmmtet or All-Russian (All-Union) General Executive Committee, 
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Soviets. All-Russian for the RSFSR, All-Union for the USSR from 
1923. Its 200-300 members were elected by the Congress of Soviets 
and delegated with supreme by the latter when it was not in session. 
In fact central executive power quickly passed to Sovnarkom, the 
much smaller Council of People's Commissars. (Editor’s Note.) 

.5. Vertov, D. Op cit, plS7. For Lenin’s ideas about cinema see Samoe 
vazhnoe iz vsekh iskusstv, Moscow 1963, pi23. 

6. Mayakovsky, V. Polnoye Sobranie Sochinermii, Vol 12, Goslitizdat, 
Moscow 1957-1961, p65. 
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(Russian Association of Proletarian Writers). 

8. Uf. 1923, No 4. p4. 

9. Due to a confusion in polemics at that time it should perhaps be 
noted that the proletarian writers also called for revolution in 
literature, but they understood it not aesthetically, but as * proletari¬ 
anisation ’ of literature. The new revolutionary literature of the 
working classes should be created by the proletariat itself, of which 
they considered themselves the representatives. For O Brik, one of 
the main theoreticians of Lef, proletarian art was not art for the 
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10. See note 7. 
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12. Ibid, p72. 
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policy of developing the productive forces of the Soviet Union by 
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peasantry, thus promoting centralisation and economic growth 

without destroying the alliance of proletariat and peasantry. 
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an introduction by David Bordwell 


Until a few years ago. Dziga Vertov was only dimly 
visible in the imposing collective shadow of Kule¬ 
shov, Pudovkin, Dovzhenko, and Eisenstein. Since 
the Twenties, critics and historians tended, rather in¬ 
consistently, to dismiss Vertov either as a Russian 
Lumiere, passively recording reality, or as a mono- 
maniacal formalist. In France. Eisenstein partisans 
were quick to attack Vertov for a lack of stylistic in¬ 
vention: Jean Mitry, believing the objectivity of the 
camera to be a pleasant fiction, claimed that Vertov 
refused "to compose reality before the camera,” 
and Leon Moussinac asserted as early as 1928 that 
“Vertov substitutes reality itself for a feeling about 
reality." On the other hand. English disciples of 
Eisenstein found Vertov “an austere fanatic . 
obsessed with form” (Thorold Dickinson) and, 
despite his “virtuosity,” “rather out of date” (Paul 
Rotha, 1930). 

Such verdicts, while unconsciously recognizing 
the basic tension in Vertov's aesthetic, scarcely do 
justice to a filmmaker who seems from our perspec¬ 
tive today a vital, if eccentric, figure. It is clear now 
that Vertov's rambunctious manifestos, theories, 
and films were an essential part ot the creative 
explosion that propelled the Soviet cinema of the 
1920's to world prominence. Moreover, the man who 
coined the phrase and the concept of cinema-verite 
and who in 1923 prophesied television and multi- 
media can hardly be considered "out of date.” 
When Leacock speaks of a "Living Camera and 
Godard quotes Vertov in wind from the east, one 
is made acutely aware of the modernity of a theorist 
and tilmmaker whom critical tradition has relegated 
to the status of a flamboyant fanatic. Not only, then, 
does Vertov’s career typify the aspirations, energies, 
and eventual defeat of the Soviet avant-garde, but 
his work remains of capital importance to film 

history as a whole. 

Vertov, like Pudovkin and Eisenstein, was a 
curious mixture of scientist and artist. Born Denis 
Kaufman, in Poland in 1896, he began writing poetry 
at the age of ten and for a while attended the 
Byalistok Music Conservatory; later, while studying 
medicine in Moscow, he wrote poems and satires. 
(It was perhaps during this period that he adopted 
the pseudonym Dziga Vertov—from the Ukranian 
“spinning top" and the Russian "turning. ) From 
his medical studies and his literary activity stems 
the characteristic VertoV duality of scientific control 
and artistic impulse, two preoccupations which 


fused in a concern with the idea of montage. 
Science, poetry, and music blended in his sound¬ 
recording experiments in the “Laboratory of Hear¬ 
ing” which he set up in St. Petersburg in 1916. He 
later recalled this work, which resembled contem¬ 
porary experiments of Russian and Italian Futurists, 
as “a fascination with a montage of stenographic 
notes and sound recording—in particular, a fascina¬ 
tion with the possibility of documenting sounds in 
writing, in attempts to depict in words and letters 
the sound of a waterfall, the noise of a sawmj^l. in 
musical-thematic creations of word-montage.” 

From this it was only a step to the cinema. ‘One 
day in spring 1918—return from a station. In my ears 
there persisted the gasps and puffing of the depart¬ 
ing train . . . Overheard curses ... A kiss ... An ex¬ 
clamation . . . Laughs, whistles, bells, voices . . . 
And. continuous throughout, thoughts: it is nec¬ 
essary to find a machine which is capable not of 
describing but registering, of photographing these 
sounds. Otherwise one cannot organize or assem¬ 
ble them. They fly. as time flies. But perhaps a 
camera? ... To register what one sees. To organize 
not the audible world but the visible world? Is that 
the answer? And at this moment, a meeting with 
Mikhail Koltzov who offered a job in the cinema.” 
Through Koltzov, Vertov became an editor for the 
newsreel section of the Moscow Cinema Committee. 
Vertov the technician was to master the challenges 
of this new means of registering parts of reality, while 
Vertov the artist was to discover in the assemblage 
of these parts a new medium of formal expression. 

Not that the discovery belonged to him alone. 
Between 1910 and 1918, the montage idea was 
distinctly iri the air in avant-garde art. This was the 
time of Boccioni's Futurist sculpture. Braque's and 
Picasso's cubism, and Apollonaire’s fragment- 
poems. The Russian Futurists had experimented with 
assemblage-principles in many media: Malevich s 
early cubistic, collage-like paintings, Tatlin s sculp¬ 
tures of real materials projecting spikily into space, 
Meyerhold’s theatrical productions which systemat¬ 
ically decomposed classical texts. Mayakovsky's 
machine-gun bursts of verse, and even the linguistic 
researches of the Formalist literary critics had all 
prefigured a technique ot fragmentation and recom¬ 
bination of materials that was later to dominate the 
Soviet avant-garde. When the Revolution came, the 
Futurists welcomed it eagerly and put themselves at 
the disposal of the Bolshevik regime by designing 
posters, working on agit-trains, fighting in the Civil 
War, and organizing a new culture for the new state. 
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The pressing political demands of the moment 
thus caused most artists to temporarily put aside 
their experiments with montage, but Vertov’s job as 
compiler of newsreel footage gave him a unique 
opportunity to apply principles of assemblage to the 
new medium of film. Between 1918 and 1921, Vertov 
edited the first Soviet newsreel series kinonedelia 
(CINEMA WEEKLY), Supervised the newsreels shot on 
the Civil War front, compiled footage for two long 
films, THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION (1919) and BATTLE 
AGAINST CZARISM (1920), put together several shorts 
for the agit-trains, and, in late 1921, climaxed his 
apprenticeship with a thirteen-part history of the 
CIVIL WAR. At first, he was simply ordering casual 
footage. “Kinonedelia,” he recalled, “hardly distin¬ 
guished itself from preceding newsreels; only the 
subtitles were Soviet. The content never changed— 
always the same parades, the same funerals.” Grad¬ 
ually. though, Vertov realized that even such mate¬ 
rial could be arranged in significant patterns, and 
artistic expression could supersede the mechanical 
linking of shots. By 1921, Vertov had experimented 
with one- and two-frame shots, tinting, and the 
shooting of original footage. With the stabilization 
of the Soviet governnient and the end of the Russian 
blockade, many avant-garde artists were ready to 
return to their experiments, and Vertov was by this 
time firmly in their midst. 

The beginning of the 1920's witnessed enormous 
controversy among Soviet artists, it was a time of 
attack, regrouping, and counterattack, of manifes¬ 
tos. journals, and heated public debates. The issues 
at stake were large ones. What kind of art was best 
for the Soviet people? What was the artist’s role in 
Soviet society? Vertov, who had gathered a follow¬ 
ing of zealous young documentarists. took a firm 
position in the "Council of Three” manifesto (1920), 
which attacked theatrical and literary films as 
’’impotence” and ’technical backwardness” and 
compared an interest in narrative film to an interest 
in one’s own backside. Or. Vertov had examined 
the commercial cinema and diagnosed its disease 
as malnutrition: Soviet film was gorging itself on 
ersatz drama. The only remedy was a healthy diet 
of real life, in the form of the newsreel-documentary. 
Two years later, Vertov got a chance to try a cure: 
in January of 1922, Lenin ordered the establishment 
of a fixed ratio between Soviet documentary and 
entertainment films (this ratip was called Leninist 
proportion). Within four months. Vertov released 
the first issue of kino-pravoa. 

“In their own time,” Vertov later wrote of his 
KiNO-PRAVDA episodes, “these funny experiments 
evoked not laughter but a storm of controversies, 
ideas, and plans.” The twelve issues of kino-pravoa 
released in 1922 were usually popular with audi¬ 
ences, but Vertov’s experiments—e.g., mixing foot¬ 
age from various sources to make a point, using 
specially-designed inter-titles—drew the fire of the 
press and those whom Vertov called ’the apostles 
of cinema.” In December of 1922, the “Council of 
Three ” renamed Itself the ’ Kino-oki ” ( 'Cinema- 
Eyes ”) and issued a X/itriolic manifesto in defense 
of Vertov’s work. ”We declare that the old romance 
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films, theatrical films, and the like have leprosy! 
Don't let your eyes go near them! Don’t let your 
eyes touch them! Fatal! Contagious!” The Kino-oki 
proposed a new cinema, based on technology (“We 
introduce the creative joy in each mechanical job. 
we marry men to their machines”), poetry ( "Long 
live the poetry of the changing, moving machines! ’), 
and music (”We are in search of a cine-tone-scale”). 
The manifesto’s discussion of the cinematic 'inter¬ 
val” prefigures the montage experiments of Vertov 
and others in the following year: ’The intervals 
(passages from one movement to another) and not 
the movements themselves constitute the material 
(elements of the art of movement).” 

By 1923, Vertov was allied with Vladimir Maya¬ 
kovsky’s avant-garde LEF group, which gathered 
together the Constructivist artists Rodchenko and 
Stepanova, the philologists Brik and Shkiovsky. the 
Futurist poets Krouchonykh and Pasternak, and the 
theatre directors Meyerhold and Eisenstein, The 
activities of the LEFists during 1923 show that the 
time ot montage had come. In that year, Rodchenko 
first utilized photomontage to illustrate the journal 
Lef and Mayakovsky’s volume About This: Meyer- 
hold’s production of Lake Lyul used area lighting 
to switch the audience’s attention from one episode 
to another; Eisenstein’s production of Every Wise 
Man featured a technique he called ‘ montage of 
attractions”; and Vertov’s next numbers of kino- 
pravoa pressed further with explorations of the 
powers of film montage The thirteenth episode, 
dedicated to the anniversary of the revolution, is 
considered by Vertov's Soviet biographer Abramov 
a turning-point in Vertov's development because the 
film was "the first documentary speaking of the 
country’s present, past, and future in language 
ot artistic journalism. The chronicle scenes were not 







used solely for their information or newsreel value. 
For the first time, they served as historical docu¬ 
ments. They were put in a film which could be com¬ 
pared to a poem." Besides juxtaposing events from 
various times and places, Vertov utilized titles de¬ 
signed by Rodchenko to reinforce the theme of revo¬ 
lution. 

The editing experiments of kino-pravda seem to 
have decisively determined Vertov's Kino-Eye aes¬ 
thetic, which was first fully expressed in the July 
issue of Mayakovsky’s Lef. two months after Eisen- 
stein’s "Montage of Attractions" essay had ap¬ 
peared in thesamejournal. Vertov’sarticle, "Kinoks— 
Revolution," is a melange of visions, jottings, poems, 
epigrams, prophecies, and theoretical points, all 
written in Vertov's brand of incantatory Soviet mani¬ 
festo style. From the opening poem ("Intestines of 
experience/Out of the belly of cinematography 
slashed/By the reef of revolution. . . .”) to the final 
prediction of "Newsreel Radio News, " the essay, 

however erratic and willful, represents the first ex- 

• 

tensive statement of Vertov’s theory of the Kino-Eye. 

Nothing is clearer from Vertov's "Kinoks-Revolu- 
tion” essay than the terision between his notion of 
cinema’s scientific precision and his awareness of 
the camera’s purely creative dimensions. At one 
extreme, Vertov has a very Futurist faith in the power 
of the movie camera to capture reality completely. 
"I am eye," proclaims the manifesto, "I am a me¬ 
chanical eye. I, a machine, am showing you a world, 
the likes of which only I can see. ... My road is 
toward the creation of a fresh perception of the 
world. Thus I decipher in a new way the world 
unknown to you." In part, this is the world of 
casually-caught spontaneity. Vertov recalled that he 
originated the Kino-Eye when, after performing in 
a film, he did not recognize his own face on the 
screen: "First thought of the Kino-Eye as a world 
perceived without a mask, as a world of naked truth." 
But the camera does not merely copy what we 
glimpse at odd moments; thanks to the resources of 
various shooting-speeds and lenses, the camera 
perfects, fulfills human vision. Moreover, like all ma¬ 
chines, the camera can be made constantly more 
efficient: "We cannot make our eyes better than they 
have been made, but the movie camera we can per¬ 
fect forever.” True to his Futurist alliances, Vertov 
sees fhe camera as the epitome of modern techno¬ 
logy. a mechanically accurate, scientific registering 
of the world. 

Simultaneously, though. Vertov maintains that by 
editing, cinema organizes reality into a kind of totally 
expressive truth, a systematic "research into the 
chaos of visual phenomena filling the universe." 
Like Eisenstein, Vertov emphasizes that a series of 
images can totally grip the viewer’s attention: "The 
eye obeys the will of the camera." In addition, given 
montage’s power to cleave time and space, one can 
make large-scale points by the juxtaposition of 
shots: citing kino-pravda number 13, Vertov points 
out that footage shot in different places over a 
four-year period can be combined into one mean¬ 
ingful sequence. But Vertov doesn’t stop with Kule¬ 
shov's recognition of montage’s narrative powers, 
for. anticipating Eisenstein’s intellectual montage. 


Vertov sees that "This unusual flexibility of edited 
structure allows to introduce [sic] into a movie 
continuity any political, economic, or any other 
motif." By the end of the essay, montage has be¬ 
come a means of ordering virtually the entire 
cosmos: "This is I, apparatus, maneuvering in the 
chaos of movements, recording one movement after 
another in the most complex combinations. Freed 
from the obligation of shooting 16-17 shots [i.e.. 
frames] per second, freed from the frame of time 
and space, I coordinate any and all points of the 
universe wherever I may plot them.” 

Thus Vertov’s Kino-Eye theory consists of two 
components: ”1) The Eye, disputing the visual con¬ 
cept of the world and offering its own 'I see’ and 
2) Kinok-editor, who organizes for the first time what 
had been so perceived into minutes of life struc¬ 
ture. ” This tension between mechanical objectivity 
and artistic shaping is by no means unique to Vertov; 
a similar dichotomy exists in many LEFist works. 
Such a tension reflects the burgeoning Soviet soci¬ 
ety’s need to justify the artist's role in the life of 
men and yet recognize the indisputable control the 
artist exercises over his work. 

Vertov’s films and polemics of the 1922-1923 
period thus take their place as part of the prepara¬ 
tion for the astonishing creative outburst that shook 
the Soviet cinema from 1924 to 1930. With Kozintsev 
and Trauberg’s Oktyabrina, Kuleshov’s mr. west 
IN THE LAND OF THE BOLSHEVIKS, and Eisenstein’s 
strike (all 1924), the montage style was introduced 
into Soviet cinema. With potemkin (1925), mother 
(1926), BY THE LAW (1926), THE END OF ST. PETERS¬ 
BURG (1927), and 2VENIGORA (1927) the Style reached 
its maturity, but by the time of October (1928), 
STORM OVER ASIA (1928), ARSENAL (1929), THE NEW 
BABYLON (1929), THE GENERAL LINE (1929), and EARTH 
(1930), montage seemed to many observers merely 
an end in itself and the bureaucrats’ purge of the 
"formalists" began. 

Just as Vertov had helped create the montage 
style, so his applications of it durfng this period 
roughly corresponded to the general trend toward 
greater experimentation. His feature-length produc¬ 
tion. KINO-EYE (1924) has an almost crushing struc¬ 
tural symmetry, paralleling old and new. youth and 
age. city and country, disease and health, dissipa¬ 
tion and courage. Kino-pravda number 21 (1924), 
dedicated to Lenin’s memory, pays still more atten¬ 
tion to form and style. Broken into three sections, 
each with its theme carefully built up out of compiled 
foofage, lenin kino-pravda uses tinted shots and 
rhythmically cut inter-titles to evoke specific emo¬ 
tional responses. 

Vertov s next feature, stride soviet! (1926) con¬ 
tains parallelisms as neat as kino-eye’s (yesterday 
and today, capitalism and socialism), but the famous 
"heart of the machines” sequence, a vibrating mon¬ 
tage of mechanical devices, marks a new virtuosity 
in Vertov’s craft. He began acknowledging his artistic 
intent: a 1925 number of kino-pravda was labelled 
a "cine-poem" and stride soviet! was subtitled a 
"symphony." Similarly, Vertov claimed that a sixth 
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OF THE WORLD (1926) was a “lyrical cine-poem”; 
Abramov compares the film’s theme-and-variations 
form, its verselike inter-titles, and its patriotic fervor 
to the poetry of Mayakovsky and Whitman. Compa¬ 
rable poetic and musical affinities dominate eleventh 
YEAR (1928), which turned the construction of the 
Dniepr dam into a metaphor for Soviet solidarity. 
Vertov’s symbolic superimpositions and his recapit¬ 
ulation, at one point, of key-images from earlier sec¬ 
tions of the film reveal the distance he had traveled 
from the simple reportage of kinonedelia. The dis¬ 
passionate film technician had become a lyrical 
cine-poet and -composer. 

Vertov’s formalism reaches giddy heights in the 
MAN WITH THE MOVIE CAMERA (1929). Ostensibly a trip 
through Moscow from dawn to dark, the film is as 
much an essay on cinema as a tour of a city. Vertov 
had used the film process as a subject before: one 
episode of kino-pravda begins with a reel of film 
being threaded onto a projector, and in a sixth of 
THE WORLD Vertov had included a film-within-a-film. 
But man WITH THE MOVIE CAMERA is his only full-length 
dissertation on the crucial problem of his Kino-Eye 
theory: the relation of cinema to reality. People in 
a movie theatre onscreen watch the movie v.'e’re 
watching. Then we watch a cameraman making the 
film we re watching. Glimpses of everyday life, at 
first blush pure “city-symphony’’ spontaneity, are 
again and again bracketed by Vertov’s reminders 
of the apparatus of cinema at work. On one level, 
Vertov wittily attempts to integrate film-making with 
Soviet life as a whole: a woman putting on her slip 
is compared to a camera’s replacing its lens; hair¬ 
cutting IS juxtaposed with film-cutting, sewing ma¬ 
chines and type-writers with editing machines. 

On another level, though, Vertov presents us with 
an introspective meditation on the ability of film to 
transform reality. His flaunting of almost every cin¬ 
ematic device (variable speeds, dissolves, split- 
screen, prismatic lenses, multiple superimpositions) 
becomes an assertion of the absolute power of the 
camera. Vertov plays with point-of-view (we see a 
drunk, then we see the camera filming the drunk) 
and editing: we are brought up short v/hen, during 
a burst of franiic movement and frenzied cutting, 
the frames freeze into a procession of stills moving 
from a long-shot of the city to a close-up of an old 
woman; suddenly we are shown a close-up of a 
child on a strip of film. We are now in the editing 
room, where these bits of real life are assembled 
at will. At another point, in anticipation of la 
CH iNOiSE, a man audaciously points a camera at us, 
in the lens we can see the reflection of the camera 
which is filming that camera. Long before the Marxist 
film theorists of Cahiers du Cinema and Cinethique 
called for a cinema which declares its sources in a 
context of production and consumption, Vertov v/as 
mounting a continuous autocritique of film-making. 

By the end of the film, when a Brobdingnagian 
cameraman turns his lens toward the tiny crowd 
beneath, we accept Vertov’s demonstration: not 
only is t’ne Kino-Eye a vital part of life but it offers 
a way to transcend our vision of life. And yet the 
world of THE MAN WITH TH^ MOVIE CAMERA, Shom Of 
psychology, motivation, even causciiity, exists only 


on film; with this startlingly modern work. Vertov 
abjures the scientific registering of “real life” and 
explores film as art. artifice, and artifact. 

Vertov was unusual among serious filmmakers 
of the period in that he impatiently awaited the 
coming of sound; perhaps because of his ‘ Labora¬ 
tory of Hearing” experiments, he held that visual 
montage must be complemented by aural montage. 
The “Kinoks-Revolution” manifesto had already 
hinted at a synesthetic blend of sound and image. 
“The ear peeks, the eye eavesdrops” In 1929, 
Vertov wrote that sounds could be edited as easily 
as images, and ’’their editing can make them in 
harmony or not in harmony, or can mix them in 
necessarily diverse combinations.” It was with ea¬ 
gerness, then, that he began work on his first sound 

film, ENTHUSIASM or SYMPHONY CF THE DONBASS 

(1930). Here Vertov tested his theory of sound 
montage by recording natural sounds and editing 
them as flexibly in synchro ization, in parallelism, 
in counterpoint-as if they were images. 

Although the experiment attracted interest in 
Europe, it was not popular in Russia. More success¬ 
ful with Soviet audiences was three songs of lenin 
(19’34), generally considered Vertov’s masterpiece. 
Structured on contrasting songs sung by women 
of Uzbekistan, the film glides freely through time 
and space to link the women and their music with 
the iife of Lenin. Vertov scoured Soviet archives for 
newsreels, filmed spontaneous on-the-street inter¬ 
views. and tracked down recordings of Lenin’s 
speeches; yet he transformed all this raw reportage 
into a lyrical meditation comparable to Maya¬ 
kovsky’s poem Vladimir liyich Lenin of ten years 
before, images recur like leitmotifs from song (o 
song; sound and image sometimes converge, 
sometimes separate; dramatically apt settings rein¬ 
force the effect of Vertov’s specially shot material. 

‘ This intervention on the director's part,’ Abramov 
observes. ”. . . constitutes his renunciatioo of 
theories of passive, contemplative recording of reali¬ 
ty and reproduction of life as it is.’ ’’ Built out of much 
stock footage but composed like a poem or a song- 
cycle, three songs of LENIN marks Vertov’s recon¬ 
ciliation of documentary reportage with formal con¬ 
trol. 

But sound was not the only change in Soviet 
cinema between 1929 and 1934. The pressure that 
had been on the extreme leftist artists since the 
middle Twenties increased powerfully. By 1929. 
Trotsky had been exiled and Stalin was overseeing 
the first Five Year Plan; Mayakovsky’s Lef and New 
Lef.dad collapsed; and the Association of Pro-etar- 
ian Writers was dictating literary activity. The inten¬ 
sity of the opposition was driven home to the avant- 
garde by the restraints placed on Mayakovsky; such 
stifling was generally believed to have triggered his 

suicide in 1930. 

In the same year, Izvestia attacked Dovzhenko s 
EARTH as “counterrevolutionary. The film industry 
was now under the control of Boris Shumyatsky, 
who discouraged montage experiments and 
emphasized story and acting. In 1932. the Central 



Committee took power over all artistic activity in the 
U.S.S.R. and decreed that socialist realism was to 
be the official style of Soviet art. As a result ol this, 
a new kind of Soviet film emerged—what Luda and 
Jean Schnitzer euphemistically call the "prose 
films" (as distinct from the "poetry" of classic mon¬ 
tage). or in Dwight Macdonald's more precise name, 
the "Stalin school." Between 1932 and 1934, there 
appeared Ermler and Yutkevich's counterplan, 
Pudovkin’s a simple case and deserter, Kozintsev's 
ALONE, Dovzhenko's ivan, and the Vassielevs’ 
CHAPAYEV. The victory of socialist realism was made' 
abundantly clear at the January 1935 First Congress 
of Film Workers, which presented the ugly spectacle 
of the 1920's montage masters, in an orgy of con¬ 
fession. promising to repent and in turn denouncing 
each other for formalism. 

Vertov's position in all this furor seems to have 
been ambiguous. The man with the movie camera 
and enthusiasm were scarcely socialist realism and 
prompted even Eisenstein to rap Vertov's knuckles 
for "formalist jackstraws and unmotivated camera 
mischief." Thus, between 1930 and 1934, Vertov was 
forced to turn out several essays defending himself 
against charges of formalism. But Vertov had also 
once advocated realism of a sort, and three songs 
OF LENIN, perhaps because it had a clear structure 
and a sanctified subject, was acceptable to the 
cultural bureaucrats. A 1935 anniversary volume on 
the Soviet cinema notes that Vertov was "among 
the early advocates of Soviet themes, " compares 
his early work favorably to Kuleshov's, and congrat¬ 
ulates him on three songs of lenin. Perhaps the 
ambivalence of Vertov's position at this time is best 
revealed by the ranking of awards concluding the 
1935 Film Workers congress; Vertov's seventeen 
years of work in the Soviet film industry was reward¬ 
ed by the Order of the Red Star—far below the honors 
accorded to the more tractable Vassilievs, Pudovkin, 
and Dovzhenko, but nonetheless a notch above the 
current pariahs, Eisenstein and Kuleshov. 

But even this degree of favor is 1935 doesn't seem 
to have benefited Vertov in the long run. In 1937. 
he made his last independent film, lullaby, another 
"cine-song," this time on the theme of motherhood; 
it is reported to have many of the traits of three 
SONGS OF LENIN. After this, he compiled sergei 
OROJON iKiozE (1937) arid, apparently, made three 
HEROINES (1938), a documentary dedicated to 
women aviators. After struggling to realize several 
projects, Vertov returned to the craft of his youth— 
the editing of war newsreel footage. His one large 
work of the period, for us, the front! (1941), was 
severely cut. From 1946 to his death in 1954 he 
edited the newsreel news of the day. Few artists of 
Vertov's generation opted for the alternatives offered 
by Mayakovsky's suicide and Meyerhold's death in 
a tabor camp; most simply adhered to policy. For 
Vertov, there was only the quiet humiliation of ob¬ 
scurity. What could be more shameful for the Vertov 
of the spunky manifestos than cranking out Stalinist 
newsreels? Writing of himself in the third person, he 
observed, with both humor and self-pity: "The trag¬ 
edy of Vertov is that he didn't k<iow how to grov; 
old." 


From whai little ot Vertov's work that is available 
in the United States today, it is iia^d to make sound 
critical judgments; we must simply hope to see more 
of his films and read more of his writings. But I 
believe there is already a prime fads case for a 
Vertov revaluation. His strident manifestos had a 
crucial effect on the development or Soviet cinema, 
forcing Kuleshov. Pudovkin, Eise.nstein, and the FEX 
group to work out their own approaches more con¬ 
scientiously. In a larger context, Vertov's films repre¬ 
sent the successful transference of Constructivist 
theories from art to the cinema, and his theoretical 
essays still pose basic questions about film technique 
and its relation to life and volitics. He is a Grandfather 
of cinema-veriie: in the Twenties it was only kino- 
PRAVDA, the name of a newsreel, but oy 1940, he saw 
it as an autonomous aesthetic method; "Sy the 
Kino-Eye, for the Kino-Eye, but with the truth of the 
means—that is cinema-truth." His notion of the Ra¬ 
dio-Eye ( "a means of abolishing distances between 
men”) anticipates television as a mass medium. And. 
taking his theories to a fanatically logical conclusion, 
he envisioned a montage of visual data, acoustic 
data, tactile data, and olfactory data—what we would 
cal! mixed media—which would culminate in univer¬ 
sal telepathy, "the stage where we will surprise and 
record human thouahts." 

Vertov is, in short, one of the first and most intel¬ 
lectually vigorous artists in documentary film. Yet in 
the end his bloodthirsty polemicism. his technical 
ingenuity, his visionary prophecies, and his hunger 
tor a scientific registering of reality remained second¬ 
ary to the lyrical temperament of a poet and a com¬ 
poser. "My complex way," he explained, "leads in 
the long run to the same complex simplicity that we 
find in the smile and the pulse-beat of a child." 

DZIGA VERTOV FiLMOGRAPHY 
(1896-1954) 

1913-1919 Kinonedelia (Ciiviewa Weekly), 43 
issues. 1919 Anniversary of the Revolution, 12 
reels. Battle at Tsaritsyn, 3 reels. The Mironov 
Trial, 1 reel. Unsealing the Relics of Sergei 
Radonezhsky, 2 reels. 1921 Agit-train, 1 reel. 1922 
History of the Civil War 13 reels. Trial of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, 3 reels. 1923-"S925 
Goskinocalendar, 55 issues. Kinopravda, 23 
issues. 1924 Dayos:h Vozdukh, 1 reel. Kino-eye (Life 
Unawares), 6 reels. 1926 Stride, Soviet!, 7 reels. 

A Sixth of the Earth, 6 reels. 1923 The Eleventh 
Year, 6 reels. 1923 The Man With the Movie Cam¬ 
era, 6 reels. 1930 Symphony of the Don Basin 
(Enthusiasm), 6 reels. 1334 Three Songs About 
Lenin, 6 reels. 1937 Lullaby, 7 reels. In Memory 
of Sergo Ordzhonikidze, 2 reels Sergo 
Ordzhonikidze. 5 reels. 1838 Glory to Soviet 
Heroines, 1 reel. Th.ree Heroines, 7 reels. 1941 In 
THE Region of Hill A. Blood for Blood, Death 
FOR Death, 1 reel. h'EwsREEL Cameramen Under 
Fire. 1942 For You. the Front! 5 reels. 1944 In 
THE Ala-Tau Moun"^ains, 2 reels. Young People 
V ow, 3 reels. 1944-1954 News of the Day, 55 issues. 
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Brecht in Britain: The Independent Political Film 
(on The Night cleaners) 

4 . Claire Johnston and Paul Willemen 


To begin with this paper is concerned with situating The Night- 
cleaners in relation to political film-making in this country and in 
examining the kinds of issues it raises, because one can only 
icmly assess the unique contribution The Nightdeaners is making 
towards the development of political cinema in this context. At 
the beginning of the Brecht Event James Pettifer in his paper posed 
the central problem for political film making when he pointed to 
the important formal ditterences between two proletarian films 
made under, the sponsorship of the German Communist Party - 
Mutter Krause and Brecht and Dudow^'s Kuhle Wampe - demon¬ 
strating precisely in what ways Brecht and Dudow differed in their 
treatment of the notion of class struggle and class consciousness. 
While Mutter Krause simply shows that a political force for 
change exists. Brecht and Dudow attempt to show the methods by 
which class consciousness itself is changed to achieve the end of 
the class struggle. In our discussions about Lindsay Anderson 
yekerday it became ver>^ clear t hat what was at stake was in fact 
wh at do we understand by worlong-class consciousness i n terms o f 
tKe British cinema . Alan Lovell tinted to a certain notion of 
w’orking-class culture, hypostasised from social realit)’. unchanging 
and untouchable, having been an important element in British 
popular cinema over the past two decades and not to be discounted. 
Such a view of working-class consciousness is extremely problem¬ 
atic as is the vague ‘ socialist tradition ’ so often invoked along 
with it; both notions should be scrutinised. The whole critique of 
working-class culture generated by writers like Hoggart, E P Thomp¬ 
son and Williams (although he has transcended the limitations of 
such a position in recent years) presents it as an org anic entity. 
a mon olithic ‘ positivity ’, a view which lacks any re a T~sen se of 
contr^iction and s trug gle within working-class conscious nessJ ^ 
is this hermetically closed culture, thi s corpor ate class consaous- 
ness w hich has se^ed as a malor obstacle to the development of 
Marxist theoryn^thin the Labour Movement and checked the emer- 


gence of a hegemonic soci alism. In the ideology of Labourism we 
see not only the authentic heritage of working-class radicalism, but 
the deadly legacy of utilitarianism. Fabianism and Methodism. The 
lack of any real critique of these ideological determinations on 
w'orking-class culture has been wide-ranging in its effects; in terms 
of British cinema they have led to a kind of utopian idealism on 
the part not only of film-makers working within the system. like 
Anderson, but also of those outside it in the political cinema. Too 
of ten the problem is posed simply in terms of film as a commodity , 
and control of the means ot producuon a nd distribution (the po^- 
tibiTexpressed by Alan Lovell yesterda^ and the whole question o f 
film as an ideological product is overlooked. As far as collective 
political film-malting is concerned, since 1968 the practice of 
political cinema has undergone radical changes; along with the 
politicisation of younger film-makers has gone a highly eclectic 
aesthetic development. It is worth looking in detail at some of the 
assumptions behind such developments because only in this con¬ 
text is the unique contribution of The Nightdeaners revealed. 

In general terms developments have been intimately linked to a 
profound ideological reaction to the Hollywood system and to the 
ownership and control of the television industry, involving a re¬ 
discovery of notions of ‘ human nature ’, ‘ freedom and self- 
expression This ideological tendency is. I believe, profoundly mis¬ 
leading and has been a major hindrance to the development of the 
alternative cinema in general. It has led to the adoption of an 
essentially defensive stance in relation to the whole question of 
the constitution of the media past and present and even to its 
own revolutionary potential. This defensive stance has served to 
mask manv of the problems which revolutionary cinema must face, 
such as the very fact that mere ideological formulae cannot but 
produce false solutions to political problems. In ‘ Constituents of 
a Theory of Media ’ (New Left Review n 64 . November-December 
1970 ), Enzensberger describes this position as resting on the thesis 
of manipulation — the idea ^^iat^^tiie^^iedi^^co mprise a concret e 
entity consciously p ^ormihg a repressiyiTninction in societ y. This 
renders possible an idealistic belief that there can be such a thing 
as pure, unmanipulated ‘ truth ’ and the posing of a simple solu¬ 
tion. ideological in nature, that control of the means of production 
must of itself serve as some guarantee of revolutionary content. 
The foremost limitation of the manipulation thesis is that it lacks 
any adequate theory of what ideology is and how it fimcrions in 
the film text - how the media as one of the ideological apparatuses 
of the state inculcate and transmit ideology. Ideology is,jio^a 
question of con scious ideas circulating in peopl e s he g_ ds , bm is. 
essenoallv unconsc ious in natu re, conristing of a^ syste m of repre¬ 
sent ations (i mages^m^thsj^jde^ or concentions about the worl dj — 
^ structure in vvhick we think and act ^ In this sense it is inscribed 
into the very material practices of the cinema; it consists of the 
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film is to submit oneself to the rules and meanings generated by 
classic Hollywood cinema and by television documentary, for it is 
these dominant cultural modes which have set the standards of 
visual literacy and readability for us. Thus, in this sense, to work 
outside the system is still to work in all important respects within 
its reflection; all artistic production is a struggle within ideology. 
In his essay on the classic realist text (Screen v 15 n 2. Summer 
1974). Colin MacCabe described one of the fundamentally reaction¬ 
ary practices of the classic realist cinema as precisely the petrifi¬ 
cation of the spectator in a position of pseudo-dominance offered 
by the metalanguage - a higher degree of abstraction which speaks 
the truth of the other discourses in the film text. This metalanguage, 
resolving as it does all contradiction, places the spectator outside 
the realm of struggle, ultimately outside the realm of meaningful 
action altogether. The metalanguage offers to the spectator a point 
of \iew which is both self-evident and unproblematic and is pre¬ 
sented as a sufficient basis for struggle. The dominance of the 
metalanguage not only characterises most classic realist film texts 
made within the system, but most of those made outside it. 

In Britain co llecti ve film-making practice, despite its achievements 
(which have been considerable), has been particularly affected not 


only b^ the manipulation thesis and the assum ptions of the class ic 
realise texj:, but alio by wider political miscon c ept io ns about the 
natur e o f working-class cul ture. A persistent limitation has been, on 
the one hand, a militant economism which sees the control of the 
means of production as a sufficient guarantee of revolutionary 
content, and an ultra-leftist idealism which poses the notion of 
working-class consciousness as the sole basis for struggle. Political 
cinema has been seen primarily in agit-prop terms - the instRi- 
mentai me ans by which the ' voice of the t>eople ’ can be heard. 
Ideology is”seeir as a monolith propagated by the bourgeoisie 
through the media to manipulate and deceive the masses, who are 
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a monolit h too.', For instance Cinema Action has concentrated on 
Bocumenling workers’ struggles (UCS, the dockers etc) from an 
esseiuially workerist perspective; Liberation Films, a community- 
based group, on the other hand, has concentrated on more populist, 
grass-roots struggles vvitliin local communities, taking up a liberal/ 
sodal-democratic stance, while the newly-formed Newsreel Collec¬ 
tive are developing an ultra-leftist variant of this position. What 
characterises all these films is their dependence on cinima-veriti: 
forms which purport to capture the world as it ‘ really is *. The 
effect of such a form of realism is to convey the impression of a 
homogeneous world - a false sense of continuity and coherence 
reinforced by identification: the impression that truth can indeed 
be manifest out there in the visible world. It embodies a belief in 
what Christian Metz has called ‘ the innocence of the image, which 
is somehow mysteriously exempt from connotation This unprob- 


jemauc, immeoiate transparency 01 tne image (Oiscussea Dy btepnen 
Heath in relation to the photograph), legitimised by synchronous 
speech, constitutes a behaviourist strategy aimed at producing the 
impression that individuals and groups participate in some mythical 
unity of consciousness. Such a simj^e reproduction of reality tells 
us nothing about that reality - the real forces in operation - and 
yet it produces in the spectator the effect of reality, a reality from 
which contradiction and struggle have been eliminated. 

The best films of this kind — for instance The Miners’ Film made 
by Cinema Action which is being shown at the festival and the 
London Women’s Film Group’s Women of the Rhondda - while 
working within the assumptions of the classic realist text and sub¬ 
scribing to a mythical unity of consciousness, do succeed in a real 
sense in exploring the strengths of ‘ proletarian positivity ’ and 
provide at least some basis for struggle in that they help provide 
an understanding of the past and set up one central contradiction: 
between the dominant discourse of the time and that of the film 
text itself. In this way they are progressive in a limited, short-term 
sense. At worst, augmented by commentary and glib slogans, films 
of this kind can deny the reality of contradiction altogether (eg 
the Newsreel Collective’s film on abortion) and simply present a 
view to be consumed by the viewer. The Nightcleaners is a film 
which radically challenges the assumption-s behind this practice of 
cinema and is undoubtedly the most important political film to 
have been made in this countrv. 

Before proceeding to a detailed analysis of the film it is worth 
sating a few words about its relation to the whole question of 
feminism. Feminism and how one analyses patriarchy have posed a 
persistent problem for the vulgar Marxist notion of ideology, and 
it is significant that it has been in films such as The Nightcleaners 
and The Amazing Equal Pay Show made by the London Women’s 
Film Group which have had to confront the contradiction between 
sexism and class struggle that the limitations of the vulgar Marxist 
position have been transcended from an absolute necessity, as it 
were. For Marxist-Feminists the nightcleaners’ campaign raised 
fundamental issues of both a theoretical and practical nature, some 
of which The Nightcleaners examines in detail; most importantly, 
the relationship between sexual oppression and class exploitation. 
In addition, the predominantly middle-class composition of the 
Women’s Liberation Movement and the ' socialist tradition ’, 
especially the trade-union movement. The feminist intervention re¬ 
defines what we mean by class struggle, and in this respect. The 
Nightcleaners offers an important contribution. 


II 

Our descriptive analysis is divided into two parts, corresponding 
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to the two main subjects of the film; die. analysis of a process .. 
of struggle and the cinematic pcesentadon of that analysis. 

A. First level of dudectidsation 

The first image of the film presents us ¥rith an extremely grainy 
doseup of a woman's face, with the tides diagonally traversing 
the frame. The image itself has a jerky, stop-motion movement. 
This opening shot draws attention to the codes assodated with 
mechanical reproduction and iconidty, ie to the transforming/ 
productive role of camera and processing techniques at play in the 
cinematic construction of a film text.- One of the basic materials 
for the construction of a film being precisely iconic images, this 
opening in effect foregrounds the fact that these images are in no 
way ‘ natural ’ or ‘ real but the product of a work of constructive 
transformation. Moreover, the graininess, the nature of the dose 
up and the jerky motion all emphasise that the ‘ recorded ’ image 
itself has been worked on: the shot does not ‘ scan the face of 
a woman it scans the image of the face of a woman, resulting in 
a new% different image, setting up a tension between the image 
obtained through the process of mechanical reproduction'(first trans¬ 
formation) and that same image re-worked (second transformation), 
to some extent .broken down back into its component elements. 

In short, the opening shot proposes two elements: the image 
together with the process of image construction. 

This shot is followed by a shot of a dapper board and a woman 
talking on the telephone, immediately followed by a re-take of 
that shot. This arrangement, emphasising discontinuity and repeti¬ 
tion, introduces another crucial aspect of text construction: editing. 
Instead of being drawT. into the film by means of ‘ invisible ’ 
editing or by a logical succession of shots, the discontinuity and 
repetition focus attention on the very fact that the sequential 
arrangement of images is neither accidental nor self-evident, but a 
strategy involving exclusions and selections. 

These same two shots also introduce the notion of the con¬ 
struction of the sound track, partly by referring to the function 
of a clapper board (synchronisation of sound and image) and 
partly by the sudden violent eruption of sound into the silence 
of the opening. In this instance, the reader is prevented from con¬ 
sidering the sound as somehow naturally emanating from the 
image and the construction of the sound track itself is underlined 
instead. These shots also introduce still another element into the 
text: they foreground the relation between the image and the pro- 
filmic event, ie between the aCt of filming and that which is filmed. 

It would appear therefore that the first few shots of the film 
provide a concise but complex (de)construction of the very process 
of film-making. 

At this point, a second set of images emerges, relating to the 
work performed by the nightcleaners and the conditions under 


which that work is carried out. The analytical-descriptive pre¬ 
sentation of this work interacts with the presentation of the cine¬ 
matic work necessary for the construction of a film text, the co¬ 
presence of these two work processes resulting in a mutual trans¬ 
formation: whereas the dnematic {M’oeess was dominant initially 
and drew attention to itself only, the meanings produced by the 
foregrounding of these codes and processes alter when seen in 
context of the work performed by the cleaners - for example, the 
discontinuities and repetitions acquire a different connotation when 
applied to the gestures of the women; but the meanings produced 
by the images of women at work also change, because they are 
caught up in a process of cinematic construction/re-presentation > 
for example, certain aspects of their work, attitudes, etc are re¬ 
arranged to bring out their most salient and relevant features. This 
dual process of transformation constitutes the first level of dialec- 
tici^tion of the film. 

Into these sets of images, a new’ device intervenes: sections of 
black spacing break up the flow of images. Initially, from a cinema¬ 
tic point of view, the black spacing re-focusses our attention on 
the editing work, but the alternation between image/black spacing/ 
image, etc also serves as an analogy for the composition of the 
image band itself, for this consists of a series of separate images. 
The * blind spots ’ between them, normally invisible because both 
camera and projector are designed to create the illusion of a con¬ 
tinuous flow of images, are re-introduced by the marked interrup¬ 
tion of groups of images. However, the device has more important 
functions than this. In the more usual forms of cinema, the filmed 
world (the diegesis) is presented to us as a coherent, homogeneous 
whole, precisely because of the apparently uncoded transparent 
form of text construction relying heavily on the powers of ana¬ 
logical representation. Every comer of the frame is ‘ filled up '. 
Th«re are no gaps or absences in it. This illusion of homogeneity 
banishes contradiction from the frame, as the frame precisely 
forms the boundary of a plenitude w’hich is the image. The 
insertion of black spacing destroys this imaginary plenitude, re¬ 
creating gaps in the text and shattering the diegetic homogeneity, 
thus re-introdudng contradiction into the frame. Yet another 
connotation of this particular device is the impression it produces 
of * obliterated, absent images ’, perhaps even impossible images, 
in the sense that there are important aspects of any social process 
which cannot be filmed. Images never pres ent-Xh C- rea dity^ of a 
situation, only its phenomenal sur face^^ and evealhat_pnly iii a 
fragrne nt^V form. In this film, not only is the illusion of a diegetic 
imrhogeneity dispelled, but also the idea that reality itself is avail¬ 
able in the form of a homogeneous surface w’airing to be filmed. 
Finally, perhaps the most significant aspect of the black spacing 
is that it allows the reader time and together, proddcs the reader 
with an incentive to think. Indeed, it seems inevitable that when 











. a reader Js suddenly confronted with such inserts, this should 
produce the questions Why? and Why here? These are in fact the 
questions the reader must ask and attempt to answer in order to 
construct the coherence of the film for him or herself. It is therefore 
also imperative that the black*spacing device be repeated regularly 
throughout the film, because, as it progresses, there is the ever 
present threat or temptation to become immersed in/submerged 
by the flow of images. This repeated breaking of the flow is one 
of the most essential aspects of political film-making (allowing 
the reader to construct a critical reading of the text as it unfolds, 
and not to sweep him or her along on a stream of emotionality). 
How-evet, although very effective, the insertion cf black spacing 
is by no means the only possible way of achieving this, as is 
demonstrated by Straub/Huillet’s insertion of the car journeys 
through Rome in History Lessons. 

To sum up this first part of the analysis: the initial images of 
the film present (a) the fact of cinematic construction (a layer of 
recurring devices which will run throughout the entire text) and 
(b) the outline of the socio-political situation of the nightcleaners. 
ie the basis of the struggle. Moreover, the relation between (a) 
and (b) is also brought to our attention, that is, precisely, the 
problem of the ‘ representation of a struggle ’ in cinematic terms. 


B. Second level of dialecticisation 

This level depicts the social forces at work in the struggle, and 
their development during the period covered by the film. It pro¬ 
ceeds by orchestrating a series of discourses in struggle: the re al 
object of the film becomes the charting of the shifting relations 
bet we en thes e di scou rses, each repre senting a po iitical/i deolo gicai 
position within the sodaT fotTnation and caught up withir its 
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dynam ic. In this context the term ‘ discourse ’ is being somewhat 
loosely used to refer to series of signifiers, distributed across 
various materials of expression which, taken together, outline the 
space of a particular position outside the discourse. It is the 
struggle between these positions, the shifting pattern of antagon- 
i.sms, oppositions and alliances which form the object of the film 
at this level. 


1. The discourse of the nightdeaners. 

As the film progresses, the mode of inscription of this discourse 
changes from the spoken enunciation of their initial situation, 
predominantly presented in the form of s5njC-.sound mtervieA’s pro¬ 
viding the reader with information, towards images of women 
listening, their comments on rhe developments within and issues 
raised by the struggle being presented in voice-ofif. The change 
from immediate expression to leamm.g, listening and drawing con¬ 
clusions is underiined by means of a change in the mode of in¬ 
scription. a strategy which introduces the first of the three le.arn- 


ing processes which structure the text: the learning process ex¬ 
perienced by the women in struggle. 

One particular aspect of this discourse, the impoitance of which 
cannot be stressed enough, dedsively distinguishes this film from 
more conventional political films. It avoids the trap of presenting 
the working class as an ideologically homogeneous bloc and 
focusses on its internal contradictions as well: eg the woman who 
continues to do night work even though it is likely to kill her, 
not because she cannot afford daycare fadlities but because she 
doesn’t trust anybody else with her cliildien (the ideology of the 
family at work with tragic results). 


2. The discourse of women’s liberation. 

This discourse undergoes a linear development, from a position 
totally divorced from the struggle to a position whei:. it assumes 
the role of the union (with all the contradictions and problems 
that such a position entails for a movement which is not - as yet “ 
really geared to fulfil such a function). From isolated voice-off, 
this discourse gradually draws nearer to the focus of the struggle 
until finally, after a period of practical involvement, it emerges 
as the main organisational force. The most important point about 
this discourse is that it too pre.sents a learning process, developing 
alongside that of the nightdeaners, converging with it and changing 
as a function of it. 

The first intervention in this series is the voice-over towards the 
beginning of the film, discussing women’s conditioning. However, 
this statement appears to lack any real connection with the images 
at that particular point, and intervenes as an intrusion. The second 
instance of that discourse, discussing women’s sexuality, again 
appears divorced from the reality of the struggle. However, it is 
immediately followed by images which do establish links: the 
point about the sexual exploitation of women for the purposes of 
capitalism is echoed in an image of a nighreleaner, framed in a 
lit window, forming a frame within a frame and evoking, amongst 
other things, the aesthetic inscription of the ‘ image ’ of woman as 
spectacle. Moreover, this image is followed by a sequence in which 
two women talk about the destructive results their exhausting 
working conditions have had on their emotional as well as their 
sex lives. In this way, the links between tht; two discourses are 
suggested, although still in a roundabout way. The next interven¬ 
tion presents the leafleting activities of the women’s movement, 


which Is one step closer to the reality of the struggle, although 
still largely ineffective (as ihe women jx>ini out themselves). 
Gradually, the representatives of the women’s inovernent become 
more closely identified with the straggle, a shift in their posiiior 
underscored by the fact that their discourse is now presented in 
the form of images with sync-sound, discussing strategy and prac¬ 
tical oreanisation. culminatine in their assumpnon of the duties 
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of a trade union, supporting to the best of their ability a full- 
tune dhcer (May Hobl»). 

3. The discourse of the film-makers. 

By this we do not mean the discourse of the film-makers as 

* authors but only those interventions which are directly denoted 
in the film itself. Initially, the film-makers are present as voice- 
oif, asking basic questions about wages and conditions, ie as passive 
recipients of information. As the film progresses, they appear as 
more and more involved with the struggle until towards the end 
of the film they are discussing theoretical issues and aspects of 
socialism with the nightdeaners. 

4. The discourse of the employer. 

This discourse is carried by a small number of people and change.^ 
in the space of the film only from a straightforward authoritarian 
position to a sodal-democratic, manipulative one. This change 
appears to occur under the pressure of the struggle (threat of 
imionisation) and in the context of the requirements of capitalist 
competition between small employers and big ones: a * good ’ and 

* responsible * union may help an employer to eliminate his weaker 
competitors. It is also interesting to note that there are a series 
of signifiers distributed across the film denoting the absence or 
elusiveness of the representatives of the employers (petty officials). 
The radical separation between employer and worker is not only 
underlined by * absent * mediators, but also by the fact that the 
‘ uisCGursc ’ of the employer has to be brought to the cleaners in 
the form of a tape recording! 

5. The discourse of the spokeswoman of the nightdeaners. 

As the struggle develops, the discourse of the nightdeaners splits 
into two: that of the cleaners themselves and that of their spokes¬ 
woman (May Hobbs). She functions as the direct antagonist to the 
discourse of the employer. Her discourse evolves from a total 
inunersion in a mass struggle (her speech at the Trafalgar Square 
meeting) towards total isolation from that struggle, as a result of 
organisational difficulties and a series of other pressures. Towards 
the end of the film, she is seen sitting alone in the frame, biting 
her nails, against a blank background. In order to understand how 
this has come about, it is necessary to chart the progress of the 
discourse of May Hobbs in relation to that of the unions, that 
of women’s liberation, that of the nightdeaners and of the publicit)- 
media. 

6. The discourse of the unions. 

This discourse is inscribed in two forms: one verbal (union repre¬ 
sentatives talking), the other processional (demonstrations and 
marches). As far as the nightdeaners’ struggle is concerned, both 
activities appear imhdpful, to say the least. The union is also the 
main carrier of the discourse of sexism (see below): eg the union 


man patemalistically wagging his finger while laying down the law 
to a group of women; the two workers dancing together, connoting 
; an explidt exclusion of women from their activities. The issues put 
- forward in this discourse acutely pose the problem of the limita¬ 
tions of Labourism and its relation to the real interests of the 
working dass: eg the women sa]dng they vote Labour because * it 
is the only Party for the working class *. Whether because of their 
organisational inertia or because of a strategic unwillingness to 
support the nightdeaners at that time, the result of the unions* 
lack of effective support is to create a vacuum filled by the 
representatives of the women’s movement. But as that movement 
is not really geared for such a function, the deaners’ spokeswoman. 
May Hobbs, comes to lack a secure base, and in the end finds 
herself isolated largely b^aiiise of the nature and the configuration 
of the discourses surrounding her. 

7. There are also isolated interventions by various political figures 
and other observers such as the bourgeois media. The main function 
of these interventions, apart from placing the struggle in a wider 
political context, is to provide one more essential piece of informa¬ 
tion regarding May Hobbs* situation at the end of the film. The 
main point about the publidty media is made by the women’s 
movement; the danger ^at certain aspects of the struggle will be 
incorporated into the capitalist spectade: the film show-s May 
Hobbs getting caught up in this process of incorporation, a factor 
which substantially contributes to her final isolation, as do the 
interventions by professionals in the arena of * political * spectacle 
(eg Audrey Wise). 

8. All seven of the previous discourses together act as a carrier 
for the discourse of sexism (particularly evident in the union- 
discourse), spanning across the entire text, sometimes explicitly, 
sometimes in the form of an unspoken problem (eg in the 
employers’ discourse). The inscription of the ideology of sexism is 
diffuse and fragmented because it does not relate exclusively to any 
single discourse or political/ideological position, but pervades a 
large number of them. 

Q. Throughout the film, a series of other devices punctuate the 
text. One such element is the repeated remm of shots of women 
working in total isolation, at night, in big empty office blocks, 
suggesting that, although the struggle is going on and a large 
number of people are learning valuable political lessons, the 
cleaners are still working under appalling conditions. A fact which 
bears repeating. Another consistent feature of the film is its treat¬ 
ment of the individual workers, which one might call Brechtian 
in the sense that each worker is shown not only as a member of 
a class, sharing many characteristics with other members of that 
class, but also as an individual with more than just class character¬ 
istics. Finally, another punctuating device is worth noting: the use 
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of what Brecht called ‘ quotable gestures *, such as the (slow 
motion) gestures of the black woman hoovering an office, the' 
wagging finger of the trade-union representative, etc. 


C.l 


None of these discourses in fact contains the truth of anv of the 
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others ; none stands in a metalinguistic position vis4-vis the others . 
On the contrary, each tievelops as a function of the discourses 
surrounding it. Moreover, each is tied directly to the concrete situa¬ 
tion in which it occurs, to the historical phase of the struggle, and 
each is determined by the dynamic of that struggle. It is the 
viewer/reader who has to read the pattern of relations between 
the discourses and thus produce his or her own critical reading of 
that struggle. This means that the double learning process in¬ 
scribed in the film (discourses i and 2) must be matched by a 
learning process in the viewer/reader, ie the learning processes 
* forming the focus of the film must be completed by a correspond¬ 
ing learning, cognitive process in the reader. 

It appears then that the structuring pattern of the film is pro¬ 
vided by a double movement: on the one hand, there is the triple 
learning process contained within and produced by the interaction 
of the multiplicity of voices and which is shown to characterise 
this particular phase of the nightcleaners’ struggle; on the other 
uaiiu, there is the dialectic between the cleaners’ work and the 
film-makers’ work as manifested in the tensions and transforma¬ 
tions at play between the filmic and cinematic codes described 
earlier. The relation between these two processes is itself a dia¬ 
lectical one; there is, as Walter Benjamin pointed out, a ‘ constant 
dialectic between the action which is shown . .. and the attitude of 
showing an action ’, which may be transformed to read: there is 
a constant dialectic between the learning process depicted and the 
depiction of a learning process. 


C .2 

In the present cultural context in Great Britain, The Nightcleaners 
figures as the most accomplished example of political cinema. But 
it would be wrong to assume that a mechanical repetition of its 
procedures is all that is now required. All elements present in the 
film are directly linked to the spedfidty of that particular phase 
of that particular struggle. The presentation of any other struggle 
would necessarily involve other ‘ discourses ’ and therefore different 
relations between discourses, and would not necessarily revolve 
around the learning processes dramatised in this film. This makes 
The Nightcleaners a unique text constructed according to the basic 
principle that historical events must be presented dialectically and 
that ‘ the point is to change it It is this very prindple which also 
guided Brecht’s theatre practice/theory and which dictated the 
devices he would use in any given drcumstances. 

However, I think that in relation to this film, it would be point¬ 


less to talk of * Brechtian influences or of a consdous applica¬ 
tion of Brechtian devices. By asking the same questions Brecht 
asked about the mode of representation of a political struggle, the 
film-makers are impelled towards a re-invention of certain tech¬ 
niques, procedures and representational devices, pioneered by 
Brecht. 


Ill 

The Nightcleaners raises important issues for the development of 
political dnema in this country; if we take it seriously, it could 
provide a basis for a new direction in British film-making. At the 
same time, we think there are enormous problems involved - real 
barriers to such a development. In the first place, the lack of a 
critique of ideology and the state has been a persistent shortcoming 
of British film-making since Grierson, as Alan Lovell points out in 
Studies in Documentary. Grierson’s es.sentially pragmatic stance 
saw no contradiction involved in making films about sodal reform 
within the context of state sponsorship, and one can see how his 
ideas in many ways affected the development of the ‘ free cinema ’ 
movement. On the other hand, attempts at making a radical break 
with this structure in the 1930’s ir* the work of such people as 
Ivor Montagu, the Progressive Film Institute and the alternative 
16mm distribution network Kino (despite their obrious interest 
as prototypes for alternative film-making practice today) tended 
to assume a retrograde and moraiistic stance towards the whole 
question of the popular nature of the dnema, seeing the mass 
audience as dragged by an oppressive, monolithic cultural product 
into a uniform passivity. 

Collective film-making groups could offer the possibility of a 
radical break with the social relations not only of production, but 
also of consumption, and it is only if these sodal relations are 
tackled at one and the same time that the retrograde aspects of 
the manipulation thesis can be successfully combatted. The analysis 
of film as an ideological product as well as a commodity means 
that is is necessary to work at the level of the social relations into 
which the dnema is inscribed in order to achieve a different con¬ 
stitution of the subject in terms of ideology. At the level of pro¬ 
duction. collective work, as Brecht observed, paves the way for an 
entirely different notion of artistic production and radically 
challenges assumptions about the artist in bourgeois sodety. But 
as Colin MacCabe pointed out earlier this week, collective work 
should not be simply defined as groups making democratic 
decisions, because the code of authorship comprises only one 
element in the totality of the film text. Brecht, as has been pointed 
out, did not in fact develop a theory of collective work in relation 
to independent dnema; nevertheless he did offer us one insight. 
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which is that it can only be really productive in terms of the kind 
of knowledge it produces. The practice of film-making involves, in . 
these terms, not only control of the means of production but a 
struggle in ideology. At the level of consumption, showings of films | 
in the women’s movement and on the Left in general should be 
orientated much more towards challenging the artificial division 1 
between work, which is * productive ’, and leisure which is seen 1 
exclusively in relation to consumption. New social relations of 
consumption for political cinema would involve creating a situation 
in which the viewer is not only able to participate, but is required 
to do so. The act of filming and dbe aa of viewing comprise two 
moments of equal value, neither having priority over the other; 
just as the film-makers produce the film text, so the viewer must 
work on the film text - to achieve the process of meaning- | 
^production which is the film. It i s particularly important that thi s 
w ork is carried out on the Left and in the women’s movement a t 
the present time, where political film is seen in the most functional 
^^or phiu stine terms and whe re the critique of film as an ide o- 
i^icaTproHuct is almost t ota lly absent . T he kind of accompa ni¬ 
ment 6 rfiim~^^ch pr^^r^t present involves using films as a n 
exc use t o discuss ‘ political issues ’ Here it is the film itself wh ich 
l^ee^as the ' political issue 

A radlcaT^h^e in the social relations of production and of 
consumption at one and the same time highlights one final, central 
problem which is. of course, the present very sharp divide between 
political film-makers and film theorists. Our present mutual distrust 
is based on internalised remnants of the good old bourgeois dis¬ 
tinction between ‘ doers ’ and * thinkers the notion of the film¬ 
maker and the viewer both having an equal part to play in the 
process of text production oilers some way out of this ideological 
impasse and moves towards the notion of a generalised activity 
of reading/writing as a pleasure/knowledge-producing process. 


Discussion 

Y: Could you clarify how the film was received? 

Claire Johnston: On the whole it’s been very badly received in the 
women’s movement, especially perhaps by women who were very 
much involved in the campaign and saw the film originally as a 
campaign film. It was initially intended to be made in a dni^ma- 
v^rit^ manner (which produces rather interesting formal effects in 
that it’s shot in one way and at the editing stage it was transformed 
into something else), there was a very close involvement between 


the film-makers and women’s liberation, and there were expecta¬ 
tions that it would be a useful campaign film for the nightcleaners’ 
struggle, but in terms of conventional notions of agit-prop, of 
course, the film didn’t fulfil those needs at all. 

Paul Willemen: Most of the real objections came from people not 
involved in cultural struggle at any level, people who tend to see 
their actions as interventions in economic struggles: the militant 
Left in general. I have very little information about the reception 
in the working dass, but there would presumably be ideological 
difficulties, at least initially. 

Y: Who would the campaign film have been shown to if the initial 
plan had in fact been carried out? 

CJ: The purpose of the campaign film was to make money for the 
campaign and to generate interest and discussion about the issues 
within the women’s movement and on the left in general. The 
idea was to make a film very rapidly in the manner of the News¬ 
reel Collective now, who aim to make about a film a month, and 
to use that film as the abortion film has been used in the abortion 
campaign. Such films are seen as having a very short life, and 
being used for very spedfic purposes - a very functional, instru¬ 
mental notion of dnema. 

Y: Isn’t it possible to combine both processes into one by filming 
in a dn^ma-v 6 rite way for use in a campaign, and then cutting 
something more culturally meaningful afterwards, using the same 
material? 

CJ: That’s a question of the work involved in making even the 
simplest film. The Berwick Street Collective work full-time at film- 
making. where most of the other groups, the Women’s Film Group 
for example, can only do it in their spare time, and even the 
Berwick Street Collective have to do commercial work to support 
their political activities. 

PW: But there are also serious ideological problems involved in 
the cin 6 ma-verit 6 method with its ideology of transparency. To 
make a quick film like that might do more harm than good. 

Martin Walsh: In your opening remarks about the nature of cine¬ 
matic discourse itself, you said that in The SUghtcleaners we are 
made aware of it at various levels. I agree that is so in the open¬ 
ing. but it seemed to reach a stasis very quickly, and the freeze- 
frames and slow' motion later in the-film seemed to me at least 
to sentimentalise and romanticise the issues in a manner reminiscent 
of the German New Objectivity of the 1920 ’s or the Dorothea Lang/ 
Eugene Smith photography of poverty. There’s a high-angle dose- 
up of the face of a cleaner in which her eyes gradually close in 
resignation. It’s so emotionally loaded that it begins to eliminate 
the level that is there in the opening scenes. 

PW: First of all, there is, as Claire pointed out. a tension in the 
film between the humanism and senrimentalitv’ involved in shoot- 
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ing cinema-verity and its transformation by other dnematic pro¬ 
cedures. As for the sentimentality, which I would rather call 
emotion, in that particular shot, there is nothing inherently evil 
in having a certain emotion and identification provided it doesn’t 
carry awaF^Se rest of the film. In this case, I don’t think it does 
carry it away precisely because of the formal procedures which 
have been used to transform this essentially dn6ma*v^rite shot and 
the political weight put on it which is that of a contradiction for 
the working class. The sentiment is generated by the fact that you 
know she is going to die because of that contradiction. 

MW: But there’s a lack of any commentary on that when the image 
occurs, and such images occur at many points. You can’t rake a 
photograph and just leave it there, it needs some kind of com¬ 
mentary to clarif)^ the meaning. 

*PVV; 1 think the commentary on that meaning is precisely its inser¬ 
tion in a continuing series of shifting discourses. Its commentary 
is its political weight, the political load it carries. The sentimentality 
or emotion is a surplus. There is a humanist overtone, precisely 
because the film was shot in a cin^ma-verite style, but that is 
criudsed because the cinema-verite has been di.smantled. 

Cj: That tension has been interpreted rather differently within the 
women's movement, where that manipulation of the image has been 
seen as an attempt to objectify women, ie as going against identifi¬ 
cation, towards objectification. 

P: You talked about the black spacing benveen the images as one 
of the formal structures that criticise this use of the image. But 
the black spacing throws a great deal of weight on tlie image it 
surrounds, emphasising the absence of cojnmeniary. Where 1 thought 
this w'as most criidal was in the use of images of the family and 
children, which were given great weight as images but went 
uncriticised. 

PW: Who were you expecting to criticise them.> Those images of 
the family do have the connotations of family ideology, and this 
is linked to the other image we have been discussing, but it is one 
of the objects of the film to provoke the audience to criticise some 
of its imar,es. ns vou are doinv' o«:vv. There are also wrong images 
in it. 

C: The film^ started out yisuajlv^as ^g^-prop film and t hen 
througl^a radical^ reprganiwtion an 3 distortiotrijiecame a kind of 
theoreti cal film. Do you see this as a mo^ del for future produc tion? 
Ts it ^ssible to conceive o f films , perhaps for an other ldn 3 ~ol 
audience, that accept the~ tensio n betwe en 3git;£rop anjd jhgpry, of 
must th eoretica l films be made firs t and x>Q]hlical_films on^ later 
PW: In answer to your question I’d like to refer to a film which 
I would really call theoretical, rather than The Nightcleaners. and 
that is Penthesilea. That is a film which deals precisely with the 
theoretical problems of cinematic constmaion and the ideology 


of patriarchy. The Nightcleaners does raise theoretical issues when 
compared with the dominant mode of making political films today, 
but it is not primarily concerned with those issues. The problem 
is whether a primarily political film of this type can proceed on 
these, for want of a better word, avant-garde notions of cinematic 
construction. I think it’s an absolute necessity that it be tried, 
because at present I do not see any other f orin with in British 
political film-making that c ounters t&e ideology of immediacy and 
transparent which is central to the notion of a coherent working 
class ideology, le to wor kerism . I hope it is the first in a long and 
fruTthiPEn^ But obviously ^ere are all the initial difficulties. 
Additional information and theory have to be supplied, at least 
initially, until the form has become a habit. But the primary 
function of The Sightdeaners is to create political knowledge. As 
fat as I’m concerned I nave learnt a lot about the politics of the 
nightcleaners’ struggle from the film. 

S: The most significant thing you seem to be saying about the film 
in the end, though, is that it’s made in Britain. A lot of the claims 
you are making for its formal propenies, and even to a certain 
extent about the way it presents the woman question, can be made 
for Godard’s films. Pravda or Le Gai sapoir or Tout va bien con¬ 
tain the techniques you have been discussing and the concerns \ou 
are articulating; the only significant difference about The i<ight- 
deaners is the fact that it was made in Britain. Isn’t that some¬ 
what nationalistic.^ 

CJ: It’s not nationalistic. We’re making an intervention in British 
film culture, and the last section of the Brecht Event is about the 
relevance or not of Brecht in Britain. As Alan pointed out yester J.is. 
there is a tendency to look across the Channel for all one s cultural 
references. British cinema does present real problems, its con¬ 
servatism must be confronted, and also the limitations posed by 
the lack of Marxist theory. The point about Brecht is that he came 
from a very vital Marxist tradition. You don t have that tradition here. 
PW: 1 would agree that there are a lot of formal procedures which 
are very similar to those u.M,-d by Godard, but it s very striking 
that some people who had been involved in the nightcleaners 
struggle and had adored Godard as a great universal artist 
violently objected to The Nightdeaners applying those things at 
home. They were OK so long as they were exotically artistic over 
the Channel, but not once the point was a concrete analysis of a 
concrete situation that they were actively involved in and that 
they had to learn something about. And there is a crucial difference 
between this film and all Godard’s, and that is the very fact that 
we talk about Godard. Even the Dziga Vertov Group is just a super- 
auteur; the notion of the individual artist is still at work. In The 
Nightcleaners, there is no artistic auteur at all. ^ 

Alan Lovell: 1 was puzzled by your use of ‘ discourse , which you 
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said was tathet loose, and wasn’t dear in what way you wero 
using it,' unless it iros to cover up a proUem about the author of 
the film. As I sec it, your use of ‘ discourse ’ gives a sense that the 
film consists of vatkms things that haj^en independently, there’s 


a point outside the 




occurring: 


‘ discourses ’ playing in the film. ^ of vdiich are independent and 
don’t come from any central point. But it seems to me that you 
can t evade the fact that those discourses are always the work of 
a film-maker, whether it’s a particular person, a collective or what¬ 


ever. Even the fact that discourses are selected implies some point 
of choice. One thing that’s quite striking in The NightcUaners is 
the absence of any discourse about radaiism, despite the presence 
of black cleaners and a very curious appearance of Indians on the 


anti-industrial-reladons-act march shouting ’ Heath out! ’. That is 
choice of the film-makers. There’s a very definite point of view 
at work in the film. 


PW: It was your own decision to set about constructing the author 
from the text after the event. Isn’t that a politically dubious way 
of proceeding, the very fact that you should dedde to do that.^ 
AL: My point is to emphasise that these choices are being made, 
not to disguise it. 

PW; One can criticise not so much the choice of images, but the 
political implications of the way the struggle has been represented, 
the framings, the elements present and so on. That is not at all 
to feel the need to have to attribute them to a source, to the 
Subject that put them there in the first place. 

AL: Let me put my point in another way. You say that there is no 
metalanguage, whereas essentially I'm arguing that there is. 

Be n Brewxter: No, there is certai nly a stand point, and Brecht always 
i nsisted that vou couldn't produce anv distar^e from the va rious 
npical actions in a work w i thout making that work from a _deter- 
minate standpoint, meanin g o f course a Marxist-Leninist sta nd - 
point. But that doesn't constitute it into an overarching discour se 
wWcji relativises each of the subsidiary discourses, me asures th eir 
truth anJuntrurh. ' ~ 

AL: But there is 3 choice, a veiy important political choice, of the 
women's movement as against racialism. 

BB: Y’es, but that's rather like what we were saying about If .. . 
yesterday: you can attack that film on the ground.^ that it shouldn’t 
have been made about a public school. In exactly the same way one 
might (of course I’m not) produce a critique of The Nightcleaners 
saying that it attacked the wrong problems, that the wrong dis¬ 
courses have been isolated. But again you could only do that from 
a specific political position. 


Z: How is the film in fact being distributed? 

Berwick Street Collective: As Cl aire said e arlier, the film doesn’t 
fulfil the messianic functions the organised Left - the Communist 


. the International Socialists, the International Marxist Gro up. 
etc ~ require of a film. Our st ruggle is in a sense as much with the 
Le ft as it is with the film-making~tradition we come from . The dlT- 
tribution will largely have to rest with us, for we have to struggle 
with the Left’s notion, for example, of what the working class will 
imderstand, what they mean by understanding. If somebody doesn't 
understand something, and if in the middle of a viewing someone 
gets up and says, * Im bored to tears with this ’, we the film¬ 
makers have to be there to discuss it. The film isn’t meant to be 
shown with everybody unanimously understanding it, it ofiers 
itsdf to be argued with. The film encourages argument, which the 
Left don’t pardculariy like in a meeting. So we have to fight with 
them. At the moment it is a losing battle. The short term validity 
of agit-prop films at the moment is the fact that in a period when 
the revolutionary movement is at an extremely low ebb. you can 
send them by rail to someone who knows nothing about them but 
picks them up and shows them that evening to an audience which 
has no preparation for those particular films, and a certain mini¬ 
mum amount of information is conveyed and enthusiasm generated. 
The problems presented by a film like The Nightcleaners which 
demands so much energy and effort from the people vvjio^seejt 
^n’t be resolved within the confines of that practice. 11 pre - 
s upposes the development of an understanding of film on the par t 
bot h of the people who are to see it and on that of the people 
who wish it to be seen. Whether in a few years dine This is al^tn 
one would want to show is very much open to doubt, but it does 
pose a question about how films are seen at the moment. 

S: But it is in fact distributed like that. I booked the film from the 
Other Cinema and they just put it on a train addressed to me. 
Berwick Street Collective: The question is who are you, how did 
you hear about the film, and what was it that brought you to the 
point of asking to see that film? Did you go through the Other 
Cinema catalogue and decide by the title, well, I shall see that 
film because I like the subject, or had you heard something about 
it. or were you involved in the nightcleaners' struggle? 

S; I work in a college of education and booked it in the context 
of studying documentary' film-making. 

Berwick Street Collective: Well, that's a very different notion of 
looking at films from that of most political audiences or film-makers. 
Cj: That underlines the fact that there is a gulf between radicalism 
in film CTiticism, which already at this moment has a place in the 
educational structures, and radicalism in film practice. Trying to 
bridge that gulf is a massive problem in its own right. It is at the 
moment easier to use The Nightcleaners in film education than in 
any other w'ay. That’s not to invalidate talking about Brecht within 
an educational context, of course, but there remains the problem 
of bringing that discussion closer to film-making. That was one 
of the aims of an enterprise like this seminar. 








































































